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Canadians  Price  Newsprint 
At  $50  for  All  Next  Year 


International  Lead,  Followed  by  Others,  Seen 
As  Result  of  Conference  With  ANPA 
Officials  Last  Week 


pointed  out  that  continued  apprehen-  “Publishers  in  the  United  States  and 
sion  over  a  further  increase  in  the  Canada  face  an  increased  burden  in 
second  half-year  price  would  result  excess  of  $25,000,000  for  newsprint 
in  further  cuts  in  consumption.  during  the  coming  year. 

While  the  manufacturers  did  not  “It  is  to  be  expected  that  other 

__  _  see  their  way  clear  to  reduction  of  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 

_ _ _ _  '  t-  The  the  first  half-year  price  as  a  means  will  announce  their  prices  for  the  sec- 

^  which  has  been  accepted  by  of  inducing  publishers  to  liquidate  ond  six  months  of  1938,  following  the 
several  other  Canadian  companies,  is  their  stocks,  the  argument  for  stability  example  of  the  International  Paper 
in  line  with  the  price  for  the  second  in  the  second  half  evidently  received  Company,  It  is  understood  that  the 
half-year  recently  set  by  the  largest  a  warmer  hearing.  International  Paper  Company  will  not 

domestic  producer.  Great  Northern  Subsequent  to  International’s  an-  further  advance  its  price  for  roto-  er  than  anticipated.  In  making  our 

Paper  Company,  which  put  its  first-  nouncement,  similar  statements  as  to  gravure  paper  during  the  first  quar-  price  $50  for  the  whole  year  we  are 

half  price  at  $48.  price  were  made  by  Abitibi  Power  &  ter  of  1938.”  thus  doing  our  best  to  give  consid- 

The  Canadian  comjjanies’  action  was  Paper  Co.,  F*rice  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  "Helpful  to  Cuitomers"  eration  to  the  situation  of  our  cus- 

attributed  by  well-informed  newspa-  the  Powell  River  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.  ^r.  Cullen,  IP  president,  later  in  the  tomers. 

per  and  newsprint  circles  to  a  confer-  Others  were  expected  before  the  end  week  stated:  "This  action  on  our  G.  T.  Clarkson,  receiver  and  raan- 

ence  held  in  New  York  last  week  be-  of  the  week.  part  was  taken  in  spite  of  known  in-  ager,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper,  stated: 

tween  officials  of  the  American  News-  Chandler  Comments  creased  costs  for  the  last  half  of  1938.  “In  order  to  assist  its  customers  to 

paper  Publishers’  Association  and  Commenting  on  the  International  In  making  this  announcement  at  this  meet  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
leading  representatives  of  the  Cana-  announcement,  William  G.  Chandler,  time  we  felt  that  such  action  on  our  the  recession  in  business  in  the 
dian  producers.  Significance  was  also  general  business  manager  of  Scripps-  part  would  be  helpful  to  our  custom-  United  States,  Abitibi  will,  notwith- 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  full-year  Howard  Newspapers  and  chairman  of  ers  in  formulating  their  plans  for  the  standing  prospective  increases  in  costs 
price  was  set  after  announcement  two  jhg  American  Newspaper  Publishers  full  year.”  of  manufacture  and  delivery,  accept 

weeks  ago  of  a  seven-year  contract  Association  Newsprint  Committee,  L.  J.  Belnap,  president,  Consoli-  price  for  newsprint  delivered  by 
signed  between  the  largest  Canadian  said:  “Newspaper  publishers  in  North  dated  Paper  Corporation,  said:  “I  six  months  of  1938.” 

mills  and  a  group  of  Australasian  America  now  know  the  worst  con-  feel  that  Ae  action  taken  by  Interna-  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  president,  Price 

newspapers,  guaranteeing  them  the  ceming  the  announced  1938  advances  tional  Paper  is  constructive  and  sta-  Brothers,  said:  “After  fully  consid- 
New  York  price  for  the  1939-1945  jn  newsprint  costs.  The  International  bilizing,  and  the  Consolidated  Paper  ering  the  matter,  we  have  decided 
period.  Paper  Company  has  recognized  an  es-  Corporation  is  in  ssrmpathy  with  it  as  to  quote  $50  for  the  second  half 

Officials  at  Mootiaq  tablished  trade  custom  by  naming  a  a  means  of  sharing  our  customers'  of  1938.” 

The  New  York  meetings  were  at-  firm  maximum  price  for  all  of  1938.  difficulties,  even  though  this  creates  a  CrowR-ZollorbacIi  Profits  Up 
tended  by  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  man-  Publishers  may  now  plan  for  neces-  difficult  position  for  us  because  we  do  jn  a  statement  released  early  this 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  W,  G.  Chandler,  sary  reductions  in  expenses,  includmg  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  our  cost  ^eek.  Crown- Zeller  bach  Corporation 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers  and  newsprint  consumption,  to  meet  known  increases  in  1938.  We  do  know,  how-  reports  a  net  profit  for  the  six  months 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  newsprint  expense  increases  in  payroll  and  pa-  ever,  that  rail  freight  charts  as  well  ending  Oct.  31,  of  $4,440,801,  after  all 
committee,  J.  D.  Bamum,  Syracuse  per.  as  some  production  costs  will  be  high-  charges,  including  depreciation,  de- 

Post-Standard,  and  past-president  rf  -  pletion,  interest  and  taxes,  other  than 

the  ANPA;  Charles'  H.  Vining,  presi-  y  ^  q  ^  v|  -  ,  _  surtax  on  undistributed  earnings,  and 

dent  of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  ■  W  W  P.  TQ  JM  after  deducting  minority  stockholders’ 

Canada;  L.  J.  Belnap,  president  of  the  w  *  ^  b  proportion  of  the  net  profit  of  Pacific 

Consolidated  Paper  Corporation,  and  *  TT  compares  with  $2,- 

R.  J.  Cullen,  IP  president.  ^  ^  GCLIT  976,548  earned  in  the  same  period  a 

The  meetings  were  entirely  off  the  ^  *  year  ago. 

record  and  none  of  the  p^ticipants  ^  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  of  $15,000,000  in  1921-22,  and  bankruptcy  .0*'  Monday,  it  was  reported  from 
^  conunent  wyond  admitting  that  International  Paper  &  Power  Com-  loomed  ahead,  according  to  Fortune.  Montreal  that  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
u  ^  understood  p^j^y  ^  analysis  of  its  present  At  this  time  Archibald  Graustein,  first  and  second  producers  of  pulp- 

1  *  •  I  fnoo  financial  and  operating  condition  is  clever.  Harvard- trained  lawyer  and  and  newsprint  in  Canada,  have 

e^t  SIX  months  of  19»  were  thor-  presented  in  December  Fortune,  financier  with  a  record  of  rehabilita-  reached  an  agreement  on  wages  and 
standpomt  jggg  by  19  U.  S.  companies  ting  several  big  corporations,  came  in-  Pn^es  in  the  industry, 

buyer  and  seller.  International  Paper  Company  and  to  the  picture.  In  an  all-day  conference  between 

Apprehension  of  publishers  over  the  controlling  a  total  production  of  390,-  “It  was  obvious  to  Mr.  Graustein  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis  of  Quebec 
$750  per  ton  increase  announced  by  ooo  tons — 70%  of  U.  S.  consumption  that  the  only  way  to  save  International  and  Peter  Heenan,  Ontario’s  Minister 
the  Canadian  mills  several  months  at  the  time — the  company  has  weath-  Paper  was  to  move  the  newsprint  end  of  Lands  and  Forests,  it  was  decided 
ago  has  caused  considerable  accumu-  ered  many  vicissitudes.  One  was  the  bodily  over  into  Canada  and  make  a  wage  rates  in  the  two  provinces  will 
lation  of  stocks  by  publishers,  both  by  shift-over  to  Canadian  production  fresh  start  with  modern  low-cost  be  standardized  in  a  general  way,  with 
plant  economies  and  by  purchase  of  from  1913  on,  which  put  International’s  mills,”  Fortune  says.  His  second  step  allowance  for  local  conditions.  The 
spot  paper  for  storage.  Present  stocks  high-cost  U.  S.  mills  into  competition  was  to  enter  the  electric  power  field  governments  will  see  that  newsprint 
on  hand  in  newspaper  plants  are  esti-  with  newer,  more  efficient,  low-cost  in  a  big  way  in  New  England  and  and  pulpwood  prices  are  kept  in  bal- 
iiMted  at  60  days’  supply,  or  double  Canadian  mills.  Another  was  re-  Canada.  Then  began  “a  period  of  ance,  and  no  company  will  be  permit- 
the  amount  normally  stored  at  this  moval  of  the  U.  S.  tariff  on  newsprint  breath-taking  expansion.”  The  capac-  ted  to  undercut  competitors  in  such 
season.  1013  still  another  wa.<5  the  news-  itv  of  the  new  Three  Rivers  mill  was  degree  as  to  force  down  wacroc  Tt 


Paper  Company  that  its  newsprint 
price  would  be  $50  for  the  entire  year 
1938,  and  not  for  the  first  six  months 
only,  as  previously  declared,  mark^ 
the  first  tangible  step  toward  st  '-’” 
zation  of  the  white  paper  market. 

IP  price,  ^ - . 


Richard  J.  Cullen 


EDITOR  <5,  PUBLIS  HeJfO 


Presses  Halted  by  Judge 
To  Kill  O’Hara  Statement 


Court  Bars  All  Controversial  Matter  in  Providence 
Star-Tribune  Receivership  .  .  .  Publisher's 
Farewell  Attacked  Governor  and  Merchants 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  Dec.  1— Supe¬ 
rior  Court  I^esiding  Justice  Jere¬ 
miah  E.  O’Connell,  who  late  yesterday 
appointed  a  temporary  receiver  for 
the  Providence  Star-Tribune  on  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  publisher,  Walter  E. 
O’Hara,  today  ordered  the  paper’s 
presses  stopped  and  the  first  edition 
recalled  to  delete  a  controversial 
article  signed  by  O’Hara. 

The  court  instructed  Quinlan  J. 
Shea,  the  receiver,  that  during  the 
temporary  receivership  the  newspaper 
was  to  carry  no  article  which  would 
embarrass,  annoy  or  anger  any  per¬ 
sons  in  this  state. 

Believed  to  be  unprecedented  in 
American  journalism,  this  action 
means  that  the  court,  acting  through 
the  temporary  receiver,  in  effect  con¬ 
trols  publication  of  all  articles  in  the 
paper. 

No  Controversial  News 

Judge  O’Connell  told  Shea  he  was 
to  publish  in  the  Star-Tribune  merely 
straight  news,  with  editorials  which 
would  not  be  controversial.  There 
must  be  no  publication  of  matter 
which  might  bring  libel  suits  on  the 
paper,  he  stated,  adding  that  this  or¬ 
der  was  purely  for  the  protection  of 
the  creditors  and  to  conserve  the 
assets. 

The  Star-Tribune  went  into  receiv¬ 
ership  a  few  hours  after  the  U.  S. 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  here 
filed  liens  against  all  property  of 
O’Hara  and  his  wife  because  of  two 
installments  on  unpaid  income  taxes 
for  1936.  The  installments  in  arrears 
totaled  $33,272.11. 

The  fate  of  the  paper  was  in  doubt 
today  and  will  remain  so  until  a  per¬ 
manent  receivership  hearing  Dec.  8 
in  Superior  Court 
While  talking  with  Shea  at  the 
courthouse  this  afternoon.  Judge 
O’Connell  heard  of  O’Hara’s  signed 
statement  in  the  first  edition.  At  the 
court’s  order,  presses  were  stopped 
and  all  exc^t  a  dozen  copies  of  this 
edition  were  picked  up  before  being 
sold. 

Statemeat  Accesed  Governor 

O’Hara’s  statement,  explaining  why 
the  newspaper  had  been  petitioned 
into  receivership,  accused  Gov.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Quinn,  with  whom  he  has 
waged  a  bitter  political  fight,  of  not 
wishing  to  see  a  “progressive”  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
attacked  Providence  merchants  with 
whom  O’Hara  has  been  engaged  in 
an  advertising  controversy.  It  also  at¬ 
tacked  the  Metcalf  “interests,”  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Providence  Journal  and 
the  Evening  Bulletin. 

Later  editions,  minus  the  O’Hara 
statement,  carried  such  non-contro- 
versial  editorials  as  ones  discussing 
"Shakespeare,”  “Chickens  Come 
Home”  and  “Damming  the  Brook.” 

Gov.  Quinn’s  only  comment  was: 
“If  the  Star-’Tribune  is  to  be  operated 
in  the  future,  I  hope  it  will  be  run  as 
a  decent  newspaper.” 

’The  petition  for  receivership  rep¬ 
resented  O’Hara  as  the  sole  owner 
and  sole  stockholder  and  also  as  cred¬ 
itor  of  the  corporation  to  the  amount 
of  $^,000.  The  latter  sum  is  imder- 
sto^  to  be  money  O’Hara  paid  into 
the  operating  costs  in  addition  to  his 


pur- 

from 


original  investment  when  he 
chased  the  paper  last  spring 
U.  S.  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry. 

Senator  Gerry,  holder  of  more  than 
$200,000  in  mortgages  and  debentures 
on  the  newspaper  property,  declined 
to  comment  last  night  in  Washington. 

’The  two-fold  blow  of  the  income 
tax  action  and  the  receivership  move 
climaxed  O’Hara’s  stormy  career  as 
newspaper  publisher  and  race  track 
operator  in  Rhode  Island. 

Legal  action  involving  two  criminal 
libel  suits,  two  civil  libel  suits  and  a 
Federal  grand  jury  indictment  hang 
over  him.  At  Gov.  Quinn’s  order,  en¬ 
forced  by  a  martial  law  edict,  horse 
racing  was  banned  at  the  scheduled 
autumn  meet  at  Narragansett  race 
track  of  which  O’Hara  is  president 
and  managing  director. 

O’Hara  recently  was  indicted  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  on  a  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  act  violation.  He  is  charged  with 
having  paid  large  sums  to  Democratic 
State  Committee  chairmen.  Indict¬ 
ments  grew  out  of  O’Hara’s  own 
newspaper  publishing  the  checks  he 
gave  politicians. 

Criminal  Libel  Charges 

He  was  arrested  and  boimd  over  to 
the  grand  jury  on  a  criminal  libel 
charge  brought  by  William  J.  Beehan, 
New  York  advertising  man.  A  crimi¬ 
nal  libel  charge  brought  by  Gov. 
Quinn  also  is  pending.  This  followed 
Star-Tribime  publication  of  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  O’Hara  referred  to  the 

Governor  as  “a - liar.” 

The  Governor  also  filed  a  $500,000 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  2-4 — National  Assn,  of 
Journalism  Directors  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  meeting,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Dec.  2*4 — National  Scholastic 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Des 
Moines. 

Dec.  7 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  winter  meeting. 
New  York  City. 

Dec.  9-10 — Assn,  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

Dec.  10-11 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Manx 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  13 — Committee  on  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  meeting.  New  York. 

Dec,  20 — Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Assn,  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion. 


Stahlmcxn  and 
Uncle  Buy 
Banner  Control 

ANPA  President  Purch^jl 


Li 

It 


Nashville  Paper  from  Egtot, 
of  His  Grandfather 


N.  Y.  Probers  Hear 
Press  Blamed  for  Crime 


civil  libel  suit  on  which  O’Hara  was 
arrested  and  held  overnight  in  his 
hotel  suite  until  he  made  bail.  ’This 
resulted  from  a  radio  attack  by 
O’Hara  on  the  Governor.  Beehan  also 
has  a  $100,000  civil  libel  suit  pending 
against  O’Hara. 

Several  years  before  coming  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1934  to  operate  the 
race  track,  O’Hara  purchas^  the  old 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe  and  sold  it 
to  the  Fall  River  Herald-News  which 
then  discontinued  it. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1 — More  crimes 
are  being  committed  because  of  the 
tendency  of  newspapers  to  feature  sex 
crimes  and  discuss  crime  news  gen¬ 
erally,  District  Attorney  William  J. 
Crangle  of  Montgomery  County  told 
the  Legislative  Committee  Investigat¬ 
ing  Law  Enforcement. 

District  Attorney  Carl  W.  Petersen 
of  Herkimer  advised  Senator  John  J. 
McNaboe  and  his  committee  of  law¬ 
makers  that  a  board  of  censors  should 
control  magazines  published  in  the 
state  to  the  end  that  many  now  print¬ 
ing  crime  stories  would  be  suppressed. 
Offensive  publications  should  be 
stopped  by  injimction,  the  upstate 
prosecutor  said. 

Other  district  attorneys,  subpoenaed 
to  give  their  views  as  a  basis  for  new 
laws  in  the  1938  Legislature,  blamed 
crime  waves  on  mandatory  sentence 
laws,  laxity  in  parole  and  wrong 
policy  on  mental  cases.  Most  of  the 
prosecutors  favored  universal  finger¬ 
printing,  a  project  many  newspapers 
have  been  advocating  for  years. 


BENEFIT  DREW  47,315 


DOWSLEY  CLARK  WEDS 


A  record  attendance  for  a  local 
school  football  game  was  set  Nov.  27 
when  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
.sponsored  its  seventh  annual  charity 
contest  which  attracted  47,315  persons 
to  the  Cleveland  Stadium.  Bands  from 
25  Cleveland  schools  were  present. 
John  A.  Crawford,  Plain  Dealer  pro- 


Dowsley  Clark,  assistant  managing  motion  manager,  said  60%  of  the  pro¬ 
editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  ceeds  will  go  to  the  public  school’s 
Evon  Nollette,  editor  of  that  news-  medical  fund  and  the  remainder  to 
paper’s  woman’s  page,  were  married  the  daily’s  Give-a-Christmas  cam- 
Nov.  27  at  Minneapolis.  paign. 
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James  G.  Stahlman,  pretidei!; 
American  Newspaper  Publisher  St 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the 
ville  Banner,  has  announced  that  h 
and  his  uncle,  Frank  C.  Stahbai. 
Nashville  business  man,  have  pnr. 
chased  the  Banner  from  trusten  g 
’he  Estate  of  E.  B.  Stahlman. 

Their  joint  statement,  made  Nov.  J 
follows: 

“Control  of  the  Nashville 
Publishing  Company  today  paag 
from  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  ft 
Estate  of  E.  B.  Stahlman  to  James  ( 
Stahlman  and  Frank  C.  Stahlman. 

“Sale  of  the  Banner  to  us  has  bee 
approved  by  Chancellor  R.  B.  C 
Howell,  holding  Part  1,  of  the  Qiao 
eery  Court  at  Nashville. 

“The  sale  was  made  on  offer  of  Pat 
M.  Davis,  as  our  agent. 

In  Family  for  50  Years 
“Our  acquisition  of  the  Banner  as 
sures  its  continuance  under  represen 
tatives  of  the  Stahlman  family  whic 
has  owned  the  Banner  for  more  tk 
50  years. 

“The  Banner,  imder  our  directict 
will  continue  its  record  as  a  publi 
journal,  dedicated  to  the  public  sb 
vice,  not  only  through  its  news  col 
lunns,  but  likewise  by  that  indepeo 
dence  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  edi 
torial  expression  which  have  charac 
terized  this  publication  since  the  fin 
day  of  its  ownership  by  the  late  Ms; 
E.  B.  Stahlman.” 

The  Banner  publisher’s  grandfafte 
the  late  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  acquin| 
the  paper  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stahlman,  who  began  as  a  rr 
porter  while  a  student  at  Vanderli{ 
University,  has  devoted  his  ne 
per  career  to  the  Banner.  Represcotl 
ing  the  third  generation  of  his  faniil|| 
to  be  connected  with  its  publicatki| 
he  was  elected  president  and 
lisher  in  1930. 

ANPA  Head  at  44 
Last  spring,  at  the  age  of  44,  he 
chosen  by  fellow  publishers  to  hes] 
the  ANPA.  Mr.  Stahlman  is  abj 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Newq«p{ 
Publishers  Association  newsprint  cod 
mittee.  The  Banner  publisher 
elected  to  the  chairmanship  of 
group  after  serving  as  president 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  SNPA 
The  publisher  is  a  member  of  J 
board  of  trust  of  Vanderbilt  Univej 
sity,  a  former  president  of  the  V» 
derbilt  Alumni  Association  and 
trustee  of  Webb  School,  noted  Td 
nessee  school  for  boys. 

Mr.  Stahlman  is  the  son  of 
Mary  Geddes  Stahlman  and  the 
Edward  C.  Stahlman,  former  sw 
news  editor  of  the  Banner.  He 
two  daughters.  Misses  Ann  and  Mi- 
dred  Stahlman,  who  are  studenft ' 
Ward-Belmont  School  in  Nashville 
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PNPA  MEETS  JAN.  14-15 

Jan.  14-15  have  been  set  for  tb 
annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assoca 
tion  at  the  Peim-Harris  Hotel,  Han# 
burg. 


APPOINTS  "SPECIAL' 

Walter  Fink,  publisher,  Redi>§ 


(Cal.)  Searchlight  and  Courier 
Press,  Dec.  1  aimounced  appointed 
of  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  as  nati**!  ^ 
representative. 


for  DECEMBER  4.  1937 


Liquor  Linage  $75,000,000 
In  Four  Years  of  Repeal 


Survey  of  Newspapers  in  18  Cities  Indicates  This 
Year's  Figure  at  $23,000,000  .  .  .  Magazines  May 
Reach  $7,000,000  .  .  .  Network  Radio  Negligible 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


fourth  anniversary  oI  repeal,  which  accept  liquor  advertising,  how-  age  is  typical  of  the  whole  nation, 

Dec.  5,  finds  the  beer,  wine,  and  ever,  are  getting  it  in  increasing  quan-  beer  advertising  may  account  for 
liauor  industries  buying  newspaper  tities.  Figures  to  date  indicate  that  around  $5,150,000  of  newspaper  space 
space  at  the  rate  of  about  $23,000,000  1937  may  double  the  1934  magazine  this  year. 

for  the  current  year,  up  a  little  more  figure  and  come  close  to  doubling  the  Men  associated  with  the  brewing 
than  7%  over  1933,  according  to  esti-  1935  figure.  Measurements  of  the  industry  are  inclined  to  put  this  fig- 
nutes  made  after  studying  Media  Publishers  Information  Bureau  for  ure  higher,  some  of  them  much 
Records  reports  of  a  score  of  large  1937  monthlies,  January-November,  higher;  but  the  Media  Records  reports 
cities  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  and  1937  weeklies  January-October,  do  not  bear  them  out.  The  beer 
the  year.  show  $4,911,550  of  advertising  of  wines  business  is  essentially  a  local  and 

In  the  four  years  since  1933,  news-  and  liquors,  against  $3,183,423  in  the  regional  business,  only  half  a  dozen 
pgpgc  space  to  a  total  of  around  $75,-  ■■■.i  i  ■ 

000  000  has  been  bought  for  promotion  _ 

of  alcoholic  beverages,  it  may  be  fur-  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING  TRENDS 

ther  estimated.  Tl^  newspaper  ad  (CompiUd  from  Media  Records  measurements  of  all  alcoholic  bevera9e  linage 
vertising  has  been  by  far  the  largest  ,8  representative  cities.) 

item  in  the  advertising  of  the  beverage 

industries,  magazines  and  network  1“37  1936 

radio  together  having  accounted  for  Linage  Linage  %  Gain 

less  than  $20,000,000  in  the  four  years,  9  Months  9  Months  or  Loss 

so  far  as  statistics  are  available.  Retail  Liquor  Stores .  640,334  845,197  24.24L 

Study  of  the  newspaper  figures  for  General  Advertising: 

the  first  three-quarters  of  1337,  how-  Beer  .  3,7£8,6C9  3,235,932  17.08G 

ever,  gives  indication  that  liquor  ad-  Wines  .  253,374  179,656  41.03G 

vertising  has  come  to  maturity  after  Liquors  . 13,185,437  12,663,115  4.12G 

its  sudden  uprush  from  nothing,  and  Total  General  .  17,227,420  16,078,703  7.14G 

that  any  further  gains  will  be  slower. 

Ihis  is  especially  true  of  hard  liquors, 

whose  1937  linage  in  the  large  cities  BRAND  ADVERTISING 

sUidied,  showed  a  gain  over  the  com-  it  x  i  j  x-  •  j  •  j  -i  x  ia<>  x-  l  l  j  x  j 

parable  period  of  1936  amounting  to  ‘d^rf.-ng  done  .n  de.ly  newspep.n  of  102  cf.es  by  brands  that  used 

The  advertising  of  hard  liquors  • 

takes  the  lion’s  share  of  the  alcoholic  L:nage  Lmage  %  Gam 

beverage  classification.  Unless  the  ^  Months  9  Months  or  Loss 

figures  from  these  large  cities  fail  beer  accounts  .  3,404,524  3,346,660  1.73G 

properly  to  indicate  the  situation  for  6  wine  accounts  .  257,853  343,879  25.02L 

the  whole  nation,  the  hard  liquors  are  21  liquor  accoimts  .  17,006,981  17,769,749  4.3L 

using  some  $17,400,000  worth  of  news-  -  -  - 

paper  space  this  year.  Total  37  accounts .  20,669,358  21,460,279  3.7L 

Rafatad  by  Soma  Papers 

Not  all  newspapers,  of  course,  share  ,  .  ^  ,  ,  „  , 

in  this  liquor  advertising.  At  least  two  period  last  year.  For  the  full  brewers  attemptmg  national  distribu- 

»  three  hundred  dailies  definitely  amount  was  $4,098,814.  tion,  which  explains  the  relative  poor 

refuse  to  carry  liquor  advertising  of  advertising  in  the  magazines  showing  of  beer  advertising  in  the 

any  kind,  and  another  three  or  four  reached  a  total  of  $331,-  magazines  and  on  the  radio  networks, 

hundred  bar  the  hard  liquors  al-  ®  ^^*^®  "^ore  than  51%  ahead  of  Most  brewers  rely  on  local  media — 

though  accepting  copy  for  beer  and  indicating  perhaps  three-quar-  newspapers,  posters,  local  radio,  car 

wines.  Many  of  these  are  dailies  in  ^®*'®  ®  million  dollars  for  the  full  cards,  and,  where  permitted,  signs  in 

the  cities  of  lesser  size,  and  some  are  y®®^  beer,  wines,  and  retail  stores  and  taverns.  Local 

in  states  which  forbid*  liquor  adver-  Uquors  together,  the  1937  magazine  broadcasting  may  be  substantial  in  the 

fising,  but  included  in  the  list  are  '^^y  ®^^®®  $7,000,000.  aggregate,  but  figures  are  not  available 

some  of  the  largest  and  most  influen-  Baer  Linage  Growing 

tial  dailies  in  the  nation.  In  the  newspapers  beer  advertising  As  for  network  radio,  the  figures  tell 

Likewise,  of  course,  many  magazines  is  much  less  than  liquor  advertising,  their  own  story:  1334,  $436,479  for 

refuse  liquor  advertising,  while  but  growing  faster.  In  the  ciiies  beer  broadcasts;  1935,  $257,043;  193o, 

broadcasting  is  out  of  the  question  studied,  beer  advertising  showed  a  $153,292;  1937,  ten  months,  $33,238. 

for  hard  liquors.  The  magazines  17%  gain  over  1333.  If  this  percent-  Wine  advertising  in  newspapers  is 


Retail  Liquor  Stores... 

1937 

Linage 

9  Months 
.  640,334 

1936 

Linage 

9  Months 
845,197 

%  Gain 
or  Loss 
24.24L 

General  Advertising: 
Beer  . 

.  3,7£8,6C9 

3,235,932 

17.08G 

Wines  . 

.  253,374 

179,656 

41.03G 

Liquors  . 

. .  13,185,437 

12,663,115 

4.12G 

Total  General  . 

.  17^,420 

16,078,703 

7.14G 

BRAND  ADVERTISING 

(Total  advartbing  done  in  daily  newspapari  of  102  cities  by  brands  that  used 

10  beer  accounts  . 

most  space  in  1936.) 
1937 
Linage 

9  Months 
.  3,404,524 

1936 

Linage 

9  Months 
3,346,660 

%  Gain 
or  Loss 
1.73G 

6  wine  accounts  . 

.  257,853 

343,879 

25.02L 

21  liquor  accoimts  .... 

.  17,006,981 

17,769,740 

4.3L 

Total  37  accounts.... 

.  20,669,358 

21,460,279 

3.7L 

some  of  the  largest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  dailies  in  the  nation. 

Likewise,  of  course,  many  magazines 


aggregate,  but  figures  are  not  available 
for  this. 

As  for  network  radio,  the  figures  tell 
their  own  story:  1334,  $436,479  for 


currently  showing  a  gain  of  41%  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1936,  but 
the  total  is  still  small.  The  full  year 
1936  saw  $410,000  of  newspaper  space 
bought  for  wines;  this  year  may  push 
the  figure  up  to  $589,000  or  so. 

Copy  It  Ragalatad 

One  thing  working  against  further 
broad  expansion  of  liquor  advertising 
is  the  system  of  regulation  in  effect, 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  the 
various  states.  In  other  industries 
“shocker”  advertising  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  in  liquor  advertising  such 
tactics  would  merely  draw  public  pro¬ 
test  and  probably  new  restrictions. 

From  Washington  this  week  came 
word  that  the  program  of  advertising 
regulation  under  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  now  has  been  rounded 
out,  and  future  orders  in  this  field  will 
come  within  the  structure  already  out¬ 
lined  rather  than  by  way  of  reaching 
out  for  entirely  new  subjects  of  con¬ 
trol. 

This  means  that  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  industries  may  look  for  some  re¬ 
visions  of  existing  rules,  but  need 
have  no  apprehension  that  limitations 
either  of  quantity  or  of  media  may 
be  imposed.  The  F.A.A.  already  has 
voiced  its  disapproval  of  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  by  radio,  use  of  Sunday 
newspapers  which  are  widely  read  by 
children,  and  adoption  of  seasonal  ap¬ 
peals  which  employ,  for  instance, 
pictures  of  Santa  Claus,  the  Easter 
bunny,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  the 
voluntary  response  to  the  suggestions 
for  moderation  in  these  fields  has  been 
so  satisfactory  as  to  preclude  the  need 
for  binding  orders  to  desist. 

Effect  at  Price  Coetral 

One  thing  shown  by  BlonoR  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  survey  is  the  virtual  stifling 
of  retail  liquor  advertising,  presum¬ 
ably  by  the  successive  steps  taken 
toward  control  of  retail  prices.  In 
many  states  this  program  has  choked 
off  the  cut-price  dealer — the  only  t3Tpe 
which  did  any  aggressive  advertising 
of  its  own. 

The  comparatively  small  classifica¬ 
tion  of  retail  liquor  linage  suffered 
heavily,  losing  24.24%  in  the  aggregate 
for  the  18  cities.  The  total  is  only 
640,334  lines  for  the  18  cities. 

Whether  this  extinction  of  retail 
liquor  advertising  is  a  portent  of  what 
rigid  price  control  may  mean  to  retail 
advertising  in  other  lines  is  something 
for  newspapermen  to  consider. 

Typical  of  the  price-control  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  announcement  this  week 
that  Park  &  Tilford  Import  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  instituted  suit  for  injunctions, 

L  charging  unlawful  price  cutting  on  its 
liquor  products  in  eight  Chicago 
■  liquor  stores.  At  the  same  time.  New 
:  York  newspapers  reported  a  short¬ 
lived  price  war  in  a  small  midtown 
1  area. 

In  some  quarters  public  resentment 
.  at  price  increases,  accompanied  by 
new  rise  of  bootlegging,  was  reported 
>  (Continued  on  page  14) 


HOW  TYPICAL  LARGE  CITIES  ARE  FARING  IN  UQUOR  ADVERTISING 


City  &  Year 

Retail 

Liquor 

Stores 

Total 
Ale.  B  tv. 

Beer 

r,l - 

Winea 

Liquors 

City  &  Year 

Retail 

Liquor 

Stores 

Total 
Ale.  B.r. 

Beer 

Wines 

Liquors 

City  &  Year 

Retail 

Liquor 

Stores 

Total 
Ale.  BeVa 

Newtork  '37 . 

New  York  '3* . 

SeGsinorloM . 

21,432 

2,259,427 

479,109 

56,972 

1,723,346 

WasliinittoD  '37 . 

184,132 

1,230.826 

298,606 

13,766 

918.454 

Denver  '37 . 

10,236 

393,801 

2,179,847 

403,713 

26,280 

1,749,854 

Wuhinuton  '36 . 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

265,022 

1,064,833 

204,628 

10,368 

849,837 

Denver  ’36 . 

11,368 

412,769 

38.01  L« 

3  .b5  U. 

18  .t,8  G. 

116.79  G. 

1.51  L. 

30.52  L. 

15.59  G 

45.93  G. 

32.77  G. 

8.07  G. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

9.93  L. 

4  57  L. 

CkieoR)  '37 . 

Ckiciao  '36 . 

%GsiiiorlaaB.... 

9.601 

1,094.871 

140,639 

7.C84 

946,548 

Richmond  '37 . 

1,075 

455,867 

54,895 

5.790 

395,182 

Los  An^telea  '37 . 

992.225 

15t368 

652,424 

110,272 

4,610 

837,542 

Richmond  '36 . 

439,039 

65,902 

14,920 

358.217 

lx>8  Angeles  '36 . 

17 

846,287 

37  .dtS  Le 

14  96  G. 

27.54  G. 

66.68  G. 

13.01  G. 

%  Gain  or  Ion . 

3.83  G. 

16.70  L. 

61.19  L. 

10.32  G. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

100.0  L. 

17.24  G. 

PkHadelphui  '37... 
Pluladdphia  *36 . . . 
‘eGsinorion.... 

BeOon  '37 . 

B<Moo  '36 . 

%Gtinork«i.... 

Otrelind  '37 . 

'38....„ 
%  Gsin  or  keg. . . . 

Detroit  •37 . 

Detroit  *36 . 

%Gftm  orloM 

1,827 

1,352.216 

156.981 

37,186 

1,158,049 

Atlanta  '37 . 

141,000 

98,845 

3,418 

38,737 

San  Francisco  '37. . . 

131.603 

949,222 

1.602,597 

205.256 

34,763 

1,362,578 

Atlanta  '36 . 

137,353 

110,978 

1,623 

24,752 

San  Francisoo  ‘36... 

109.725 

825,877 

100.0  L* 

15.62  L. 

23.52  L. 

6.97  G. 

15.01  L. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

2.66  G. 

10.93  L. 

110.60  G. 

56.50  G. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

19.94  G. 

14.94  G. 

36,100 

2.066  937 

709,427 

36.287 

1,321,223 

St.  Louis  '37 . 

90,745 

773,976 

314,635 

5,065 

454,276 

Milwaukee  '37. . 

20.850 

583,781 

127,719 

1.853,488 

572,801 

10,426 

1,270.261 

St.  Louis  '36 . 

58,790 

657,869 

245,110 

1,912 

410,847 

Milwaukee  '36. . 

20,318 

502,931 

7 1 . 7i]  L, 

11.52  G. 

23.85  G 

248.04  G. 

4.01  G. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

54.35  G. 

17.65  G. 

28.36  G. 

164.91  G. 

10.57  G. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

2.62  O. 

16.67  G. 

2,067 

845.886 

65,032 

5,072 

775,782 

Dallas '37 . 

44,826 

865,163 

233,965 

2,971 

628,227 

Buffalo  '37 . 

41.388 

561,248 

100 

833,737 

35,730 

1,923 

796,C84 

Dallss  '36 . 

76,757 

849,225 

154.992 

9,846 

684,387 

Buffalo  '36 . 

40,604 

543,418 

loo. VO 

1.46  G. 

82.01  G. 

163.75  G. 

2.55  L. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

41.60  L. 

1.88  G. 

50.95  G. 

69.83  L. 

8.21  L. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

1.93  G. 

3.28  G. 

618 

1.201,465 

321,226 

7,610 

872,629 

Xew  Orleans  '37 _ 

3,239 

758.031 

191,708 

6,5(» 

559,825 

Louisville  '37 . 

43,040 

698J88 

1,258.657 

340,062 

1,768 

917,127 

New  Orleans  '36... 

9,715 

648,797 

32,525 

7,446 

608,826 

Louisville  '36 . 

72,678 

569,255 

100.0  L. 

4.0/  L. 

5.54  L.  330.43  G. 

4.85  L. 

%  Gain  or  loss _ 

66.66  L. 

38.13  G. 

489.40  G. 

12.66  L. 

10.02  G. 

%  Gain  or  loss . 

40.78  L. 

22.68  G. 
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Editor  Defies 
NLRB  Subpena 
in  Weirton  Cose 

Says  Board  Exceeds 
Powers  in  Attempting 
to  Examine  His  Records 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  1 — Hartley 
W.  Barclay,  editor  of  the  trade  paper 
Mill  &  Factory,  today  defied  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  respect  its  subpena  calling 
for  papers  disclosing  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  an  article  writ- 
t«i  by  him  on  the  Weirton  Steel 
Company  labor  dispute. 

Ordered  to  appear  at  Steubenville, 
O.,  Monday  and  to  produce  all  let¬ 
ters,  telegrams,  papers,  documents, 
etc.,  in  his  possession  relating  to  the 
magazine  article,  Barclay  lectured  the 
board  and  flatly  refused. 

His  reply,  transmitted  by  EUisha 
Hanson,  attorney  for  Barclay  and 
Conover-Mast  Corporation,  was  re¬ 
plete  with  legal  citations  calculated 
to  prove  the  board  has  exceeded  its 
powers  in  attempting  to  examine  the 
private  papers  of  an  editor.  Addi¬ 
tional  constitutional  grounds  were  put 
forth,  but  freedom  of  the  press  was 
principally  stressed  in  the  first  blast 
of  what  premises  to  be  a  long  and 
heated  exchange. 

Peril  to  Press  Cited 

Mr.  Hanson  in  a  letter  to  the  board 
declared:  “If  the  power  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  now 
seeks  to  assert  through  the  subpena 
directed  to  the  Conover-Mast  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Mr.  Barclay  can  be  as¬ 
serted,  then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  board  from  haling  before  one  of 
its  trial  examiners  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  publisher,  any  editorial 
writer,  correspondent  or  commentator 
who  writes  or  publishes  anything 
critical  of  the  board’s  activities.  If 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  such  power,  then  myriad  other 
agencies  of  government  have  similar 
power. 

“Such  power  of  itself  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  direct  restraint  upon  the  press. 
It  would  enable  any  agency  such  as 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
smarting  under  discussion  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  its  activities,  so  to  harass 
those  whose  function  is  to  keep  the 
public  informed  as  to  the  acL,  meth¬ 
ods  and  measures  of  public  officials, 
as  to  restrict  them  in  the  performance 
of  that  function.  The  board  has  no 
such  power.” 

Barclay  is  scheduled  to  address  a 
business  meeting  in  New  York  City 
Monday,  the  day  set  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Steubenville.  He  will  keep 
the  former  appointment,  he  said. 

Barclay’s  refusal  to  heed  the  board’s 
subpena  invited  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings.  Such  a  citation,  it  was  pointed 
out,  would  open  the  question  for  ex¬ 
amination,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  labor  relations  board,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  by  the  federal  courts. 

Hit  "OGPU-Like  Trial" 

Hanson  described  the  subpena  as  a 
“dragnet,”  and  in  that  regard  similar 
to  the  one  issued  by  the  Black  lobby 
investigating  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  to  Publisher  WiDiam  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  The  U.  S.  District  Court 
here  held  the  Senate’s  subpena  to  be 
without  warrant  of  law,  but  refrained 
from  issuing  an  injimction  on  the 
theory  that  the  three  branches  of  the 
federal  government  are  co-equal  and 
the  judicial  cannot  interfere  with  the 
legi^tive  department 

Titled,  “The  True  Story  of  Weir¬ 
ton,”  the  Barclay  article,  which  ap- 


DAILY  SNUBS  RADIO,  DRAWS  12,000  TO  PARTY 


Miami  Herald 
Buys  Tribune, 
Discontinues  It 


Jammed  auditorium  at  Journal-Post's  Christmas  party. 


THE  POWER  of  newspaper  promotion 

without  the  aid  of  radio  was  demon¬ 
strated  Nov.  27  by  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  when  12,000  children  and 
several  hundred  adults  filled  the  arena 
of  the  Kansas  City  Mimicipal  audi¬ 
torium  beyond  seating  capacity  at  a 
Christmas  party  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper. 

The  record  crowd,  shown  above, 
turned  out  despite  a  cold  rain  which 


later  turned  to  snow.  The  Journal- 
Post,  although  on  a  radio  hook-up  for 
newscasts,  purposely  kept  annoimce- 
ment  off  the  air,  confining  the  publicity 
to  the  news  columns. 

John  Cameron  Swayze,  Journal-Post 
radio  editor,  was  master  of  cere¬ 


monies. 

Santa  Claus  made  one  of  his  first 
appearance  this  season  at  the  party. 
Mickey  Mouse  films  were  presented. 


peared  in  the  October  edition  of  Mill 
&  Factory  under  the  editor’s  signa¬ 
ture,  had  for  a  sub-title;  “The  hands 
of  management  are  both  held  straight 
up  in  the  air  in  Weirton  while  Uncle 
Sam  and  John  Lewis  try  to  put  over 
a  fast  one  on  a  loyal  workers’  inde¬ 
pendent  union.” 

Such  passages  as  this,  referring  to 
the  NLRB  trial  of  Weirton  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  for  violation  of  the  labor  act, 
are  believed  by  the  editor  to  have 
nettled  the  board  members:  "The  big¬ 
gest  and  mast  ironic  comedy  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  when  this  ‘OGPU’- 
like  trial  was  concluded,  and  if  the 
case  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
review  of  the  case  will  not  and  cannot 
be  based  upon  whether  or  not  a  fair 
trial  was  held,  because  the  Wagner 
Act  does  not  provide  for  a  fair  trial.” 


New  York  Pressmen 
Ratify  New  Scale 


SCHMIDT  PROMOTED 

George  R.  Schmidt,  tor  the  last  10 
years  assistant  to  the  late  W.  E.  Burk- 
ley,  advertising  manager  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Jourjial,  has  been 
named  to  that  position  by  Julius 
Davidson,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  effective  Dec.  1. 


The  New  York  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  2  ratified  Nov.  28 
wage  and  working  conditions  scales 
adopted  in  July  in  a  conference  with 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City.  The  vote  was  543  to  287. 

Under  this  contract,  which  was 
passed  previously  by  a  voice  vote,  the 
contract  is  retroactive  to  July  1,  1937. 
The  contract  is  for  three  years  and 
provides  for  a  41-hour  week  and  a 
wage  increase  of  $2  the  first  year,  $2 
the  second  year  and  $1  the  third  year. 

Resubmission  of  the  contract  to  the 
union  for  a  vote  was  ordered  by 
George  L.  Berry,  international  presi¬ 
dent,  who  refused  to  approve  the 
agreement  on  the  ground  that  the 
union  membership  when  it  voted  last 
June  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
femiliarize  itself  with  the  terms.  Mr. 
Berry  instructed  Joseph  M.  Finneran, 
president  of  the  union  and  chairman 
of  the  wage  scale  committee,  to  have 
the  contract  printed  and  circulated  to 
the  membership  to  give  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  and  study  its  provisions. 


DAILY  HONORS  VETERAN  AD  CHIEF 


On  the  occasion  of  his  45th  annivorsary  as  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  staff, 
Otis  Morse,  advertising  manager,  was  presented  a  wrist  watch  November  19th  by 
Lyndon  E.  West,  promotion  manager,  on  behalf  of  fellow  Free  Press  employes.  Above, 
left  to  right:  Fred  M.  Wert,  32  years  in  service;  Stanley  Schemanske,  30  years;  Mr. 
West  (looking  at  watch),  22  years;  Mr.  Morse;  Edward  A.  Meiser,  52  years;  William 
Pettibone,  49  years;  Charles  H.  Bassett,  49  years. 


Sole  Marks  Withdrawal  oi 
M.  L.  Annenberg  from 
Morning  Field  There 


Sale  of  the  tabloid  Miami  Tribiw 
by  M.  L.  Annenberg  to  the  Mia*, 
Herald  Publishing  Company  and  h 
immediate  suspension  by  the  ntw 


owners  Dec.  1  leaves  the 


inomiD| 


newspaper  field  in  the  resort  dir 
entirely  to  the  Herald.  The  Henli 
and  the  Miami  News,  only  eveng^ 
paper,  both  publish  Sunday  editions, 
as  did  the  discontinued  tabloid. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Herald,  said  the  purchase  included  dn 
Tribune’s  new  plant  and  its  machin¬ 
ery,  accounts  receivable,  circulatkn, 
good  will,  features  and  intrinsic  prop¬ 
erties.  The  price  was  not  announcii 
It  was  not  stated  whether  the  Henld 
would  move  into  the  new  Tribune 
plant  or  remain  in  its  present  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Mr.  Annenberg,  who  acquired  the 
Tribune  through  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  in  1934,  also  publishes  the  Phili- 
delphia  Inquirer,  purchased  in  July, 
1936,  from  the  Patenotre  family;  Nee 
York  Morning  Telegraph,  Daily  Rie- 
ing  Form,  Radio  Guide,  Screen  Guide 
and  Official  Detective  Stories. 

Follows  Herald  Furebate 

His  withdrawal  from  the  Miami 
field  comes  six  weeks  after  Mr. 
Knight’s  purchase  of  the  Herald  from 
its  former  publisher,  Frank  B.  Shutts. 
Mr.  Knight  and  his  associates  in  the 
Herald  purchase  also  publish  dx 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal  and  die 
Massillon  (O.)  Independent. 

Mr.  Knight  said  the  Herald  is  re¬ 
taining  the  best  features  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  including  Paul  Mallon,  Damoo 
Rimyon,  Westbrook  Pegler,  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson,  Walter  Lippmann,  Walter 
Winchell,  Sidney  Skolsky,  Ely  Cul¬ 
bertson,  George  Matthews  Adams, 
Edgar  Guest.  Henry  McLemore  and 
George  Anthiel. 

“The  excellent  columns  written  by 
members  of  the  Herald’s  staff,  H.  Bond 
Bliss  and  Kenneth  Ballinger,"  Mr. 
Knight  added,  “will  continue  to  appear 
in  the  respective  positions. 

“We  have  made  this  additional  in¬ 
vestment  in  Miami  because  we  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  city  and  the  state  of 
Florida  and  hope  that  it  will  be  our 
privilege  to  serve  both  as  an  impartial 
portrayer  of  the  news,  a  fearless  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  moving  events  of  our 
day  and  a  faithful,  sincere  and  honest 
servant  of  the  people.” 

Started  as  Seasonal  Daily 

Mr.  Annenberg  entered  the  Miami 
newspaper  field  by  agreeing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  backing  of  a  seasonal 
daily,  the  Miami  Beach  Tribune,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1933-34.  The  Miami 
Beach  tabloid  suspended  after  three 
months’  publication,  and  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  was  the  only  bidder  when  its 
assets  were  sold,  the  property  co^ 
sisting  only  of  the  paper’s  name  aw 
contract  for  news  service  with  U.  F 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  Miami 
Beach  Tribune,  later  known  as  the 
Miami  Tribune,  appeared  November 
13,  1934.  It  was  not  intended  as  » 
crusading  newspaper,  but  it  condo^ 
ed  a  vigorous  fight  against  city  ^ 
county  administrations.  Circi^tion 
jumped  from  4,000  copies  daily  k 
more  than  40,000  and  was  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

Construction  of  a  new  $300,000  iJaBk 
completely  modern  and  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  convenient  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  completed  last  April. 
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“Missing”  Witness  Is  Found 
by  Daily  in  Big  Vice  Case 


New  York  Post  Locates  Key  Figure  in  Felony 
Trial  .  .  .  Sentence  of  “Czar"  on  Minor 
Charge  Deferred  .  .  .  Editors  Subpenaed 


mu  vnRK  CITY  EIDITOR’S  keen  had  left  New  Yt)rk  for  Iowa  following 
^  ^  details  turned  up  the  best  the  trial. 

_ nf  the  week  A  teleeram  was  sent  to  W.  Elarl 


,  news  sensation  of  the  week  A  telegram  was  sent  to  W.  Earl 
•  u  ”  t  nniv  shook  the  district  at-  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
which  no  heels  Nov.  29  Gazette,  asking  for  information  on  the 

toroeys  ®  ^  ^  valuable  public  whereabouts  of  Beverly  Reynolds, 

but  also  pe  Dave  Kaufman  of  that  paper  was  as- 

*At*Smost  the  very  hour  Nick  Mon-  signed  to  aid  the  Post  in  the  search, 
na.  vice  czar  prosecuted  at  a  cost  After  seven  days  of  apparently 
t  tmnflOO  was  to  be  sentenced  on  a  wasted  effort,  Mr.  Lister  walked  into 


*At*Smost  the  very  hour  Nick  Mon-  signed  to  aid  the  Post  in  the  search, 
na.  vice  czar  prosecuted  at  a  cost  After  seven  days  of  apparently 
.  (inooOO  was  to  be  sentenced  on  a  wasted  effort,  Mr.  Lister  walked  into 
**  ;..«r  rharee  the  New  York  Post  dra-  the  office  of  Managing  Editor  Harry 

nunor  .  r*  XT _ _ 1 _ 1 _ ]  ...1 _ A  l_  _  al _ .Ui 


f  1100  000  was  to  oe  senienccu  un  »  wastea  enon,  Mr.  Liisier  waixea  into 
**  inor  charge,  the  New  York  Post  dra-  the  office  of  Managing  Editor  Harry 
tically  delivered  to  flabbergasted  g  Nason  and  asked  what  he  thought 
District  Attorney  William  Copeland  the  idea  of  sending  a  staff  man  to 
Dodge  his  “missing”  star  witness  in  a  j^gon  City  to  aid  Kaufman.  “It  will 
major  vice  case  pending  agamst  Mon-  about  $200,  and  as  I  feel  confi- 

tana.  The  latter  case  entails  a  25-year  ^jeut  today,  I  believe  the  chances  of 
sentwce  upon  conviction.  _  .  finding  Miss  Reynolds  are  one  to 

The  Post,  through  the  initiative  o  three  that  we  won’t,”  he  explained, 
its  city  editor,  Walter  Lister,  fouiia  jijagQu  agreed  the  chance  was  worth 
the  witness,  Beverly  Reynol^,  m  taking  even  against  those  odds, 
eight  days  and  it  announc^  the  fact 

t  S  ‘^Tht "story-book'tum  in  the  Consequently,  on  Nov.  26  Edward  P. 

immediately  to  postponement  Flynn,  26-year-old  star  reporter,  was 
Sldo^tana’s  sentence  on  the  lesser  called  in  and  told  to  prepare  to  fly 


oi  ft  district  at-  to  Mason  City.  However,  before 

charge  un  i  •  became  ex-  Flynn  took  off  Kaufman  telephoned 


-’s  request.  He  became 


anerv  when  Post  reporters  from  Mason  City  that  he  had  just 
Smed  hS  llh  .h.  witness  he  jalked  lo  Beverly's  sister  who  .old 
j  •  him  she  was  living  at  9  North  Caroen- 


to  find  in  “a  nation-wide  him  she  was  living  at  9  North  Carpen- 
Montana  Saped  spell-  ter  SU-ee.  Chicapo  Flynn  Ihen 
a.  the  an— snt  -ughMhe^drs.  plane  Ch.eaHo.__ 

Oripiaol  Seat....  Set  Kaufmah  called  again. 

Montana  was  sentenced  in  ce  ..j  have  just  talked  with  Beverly 

her,  1935,  to  a  25-year  term  m  Sing  „ 

Sing  after  conviction  un  er  “What?”  exclaimed  Lister, 

ments  which  charg  c^t  “Yes.  You  see,  I  got  her  Chicago 

prostitution.  The  sen  ence  address  from  the  sister  on  the  night  of 

aside  by  the  appella  e  ,  the  24th  but  I  knew  that  you  wouldn’t 

new  trial  ordered.  as  w  be  publishing  on  'Thanksgiving  so  I 

iuTv  was  about  to  bo  chosen  in  gon-  *  *  u  •  i  j  i* 

S  r^sions  for  this  directed  trial  wrote  to  her  m  Chicago  special  deliv- 
erai  sessions  o  T„rit,p  ery  and  she  just  now  telephoned  me 

Montana  was  permitted  by  Judg  Chicaco”  exnlained  Kaufman 

Charles  C  No..  Jr  wilh  the  »nsc».  hetr? 


l.Tu,t’misdemeZo?’wh°ch  SarSd  "iMt  »  man  Iroin  New  York 

f  ,  ,  j  ft  r,f  nrns-  was  already  on  his  way  to  see  her  m 

he  had  lived  off  the  earnings  ot  pros-  J  J’ 

Chicago. 

*A^chief  reason  for  the  acceptance  ‘What  did  she  say?” 
of  the  plea,  which  referred  to  a  maxi-  Meets  Reporter 

mum  sentence  of  three  years  as  com-  “She  said  O.K.  and  she  would  be  in 
pared  with  a  felony  sentence  of  25  the  Hotel  Morrison  at  7  p.m.  and  to 
years,  was  the  disappearance  of  two  have  your  man  page  her.  Will  this 
star  witnesses.  Miss  Reynolds  and  reporter  Flynn  be  in  Chicago  by  7 
Felix  Justice,  an  employe  in  a  build-  p.m.?” 

ing  housing  a  certain  resort.  Nov.  29  “Yes,  his  plane  gets  in  at  4  o’clock, 
was  set  as  the  date  for  sentence.  Nice  work.” 

In  examining  the  Post’s  story  on  the  When  Flynn  got  off  the  plane  in 


ing  housing  a  certain  resort.  Nov.  29  “Yes,  his  plane  gets  in  at  4  o’clock, 
was  set  as  the  date  for  sentence.  Nice  work.” 

In  examining  the  Post’s  story  on  the  When  Flynn  got  off  the  plane  in 
statement  of  the  district  attorney  at  Chicago  he  received  instructions  at  the 
the  time  of  the  plea,  Walter  Lister  airport  telegraph  office.  He  proceeded 
wondered  where  ffie  witnesses  were,  to  the  Hotel  Morrison.  At  7  p.m.  he 

In  describing  the  incident  Mr.  Lis¬ 
ter  said,  “In  my  12  years  as  a  city 
editor  I  have  never  gone  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  placed  my  forehead  in  the  palm 
of  my  hand  and  tried  to  think  up  a 
big  story.  It  has  always  been  my 
practice  to  check  stories  to  see  that 
they  have  been  thoroughly  covered, 
that  everything  checked  and  to  de¬ 
termine  if  we  should  follow  up  on 
them.” 

Wires  Girl's  Home  Town 

When  he  learned  two  witnesses 
were  missing,  he  called  for  the  clips 
on  the  case  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  of  Beverly  Reynolds.  From 
the  latter  it  was  learned  she  had  lived 
in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  from  the  time 
of  her  birth  until  1933.  A  clip  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  said  she 


paged  Miss  Reynolds  and  she  an¬ 
swered.  After  a  talk  he  telephoned 
Lister: 

“Beverly  and  I  have  had  quite  a 
talk.  She  says  she  has  never  been  a 
fugitive  and  that  her  family  has 
known  all  along  how  to  reach  her.” 

“Is  she  willing  to  come  to  New 
York?”  Lister  asked. 

“Quite  willing.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  both  catch 
the  midnight  train?” 

Brings  Hnr  Back 

Flynn  and  Miss  Reynolds  caught  the 
11:30  p.m.  train  out  of  Chicago  and 
got  off  at  Philadelphia  shortly  after  6 
p.m.  Saturday.  They  were  met  at  the 
station  there  by  two  other  Post  staff 
members.  Miss  Maureen  McKernan 
and  Vilas  J.  Boyle.  All  remained 
there  over  the  week-end,  working  on 
the  story  until  early  Monday. 

Beverly  Reynolds’  reappearance 
story  took  an  unexpected  turn  for  the 
Post  when  the  angry  Mr.  Dodge  ac¬ 
cused  it  of  attempting  to  obstruct 
justice,  although  its  efforts  in  the 
case  were  aimed  to  achieve  an  exactly 
opposite  result.  The  district  attorney 
announced  he  would  conduct  a  grand 
jury  investigation  of  the  part  the  Post 
played  in  her  return. 

“In  what  way  was  the  Post  ob¬ 
structing  justice?”  Dodge  was  asked 
Monday  by  a  Post  reporter. 

“Why,  we  had  gotten  in  touch  with 
her  Friday,”  Dodge  answered. 

“Isn’t  it  true.  Judge,  she  called  you, 
not  that  you  called  her  or  you  found 
her?”  the  reporter  persisted. 

“Are  you  cross-examining  me?” 
Dodge  demanded. 

“I’m  questioning  you,”  the  Post  man 
replied. 

“You’ll  have  plenty  of  chance  to 
question  and  explain  before  the  grand 
jury  later,”  retorted  Dodge  and  he 
strode  into  his  office. 

Subpenas  Flynn  and  Editors 
Dodge  subpenaed  Harrj'  T.  Saylor, 
editor,  Mr.  Lister  and  Flynn  to  ap¬ 
pear  Tuesday  before  the  grand  jury  as 
witnesses,  together  with  Marvin 
Berger,  Post  reporter- lawyer  who 
represented  Miss  Reynolds,  and  two 
investigators  from  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office.  As  expected,  there  were 
no  indictments.  Dodge  also  announced 
on  leaving  the  jury  room  there  were 
no  more  witnesses  to  question  and 


L.  to  R.:  Edward  P. 
Flynn,  reporter,  Harry 
T.  Saylor,  editor,  and 
Walter  Lister,  city 
editor,  New  York 
Post,  confer  after 
delivering  "missing" 
witness  to  New  York’s 
District  Attorney. 


Marvin  Berger,  New  York  Post  reporter- 
lawyer,  with  Beverly  Reynolds,  "missing" 
vice  case  witness  turned  up  by  the  Pest, 
leaving  grand  jury  room.  Berger  was 
ejected  from  the  district  attorney's  office 
during  questioning  of  his  client  after  she 
reappeared  Monday. 

there  probably  would  be  no  present¬ 
ment  by  the  grand  jurors. 

At  Dodge’s  office  it  was  learned  he 
subpenaed  the  Post  reporter  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  because  he  believed  until 
Wednesday  morning  Beverly  Reynolds 
had  been  kept  under  cover  since  July 
16.  the  day  Montana’s  conviction  was 
reversed. 

The  Post  broke  the  Reynolds  story 
in  Monday’s  first  edition  after  elabo¬ 
rate  precautions  to  protect  its  scoop. 
The  material  was  written  by  Malcolm 
Logan,  of  the  rewrite  staff,  Leo 
Katcher,  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor,  and  Fljmn.  Other  material  was 
prepared  by  Hyman  Goldberg  and 
Paul  Sann.  Lister  wrote  the  hea^  and 
edited  the  copy  at  his  home. 

Routed  from  Bed 

Shortly  after  4  a.m.  Monday  the 
copy  was  taken  to  the  home  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Goodrich,  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  who  was  asleep.  Good¬ 
rich  took  the  copy  to  the  office  and 
sectioned  off  eight  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  to  hande  it  exclusively.  No 
one  on  the  staff  knew  of  the  story  ex¬ 
cept  those  mentioned  and  several  re¬ 
porters  working  on  the  outside. 

After  charting  the  district  attorney’s 
futile  ‘'nation-wide  search”  for  the 
witness,  the  Post  pointed  out  that  As¬ 
sistant  District  Attorney  Charles 
Pilatsky  had  called  Beverly  Reynolds 
on  the  telephone  at  2  p.m.  Nov.  26 
and  suggested  she  call  him  back  at  4 
p.m.,  Monday — six  hours  after  the  time 
set  for  the  sentencing  of  Montana. 
One  hour  before  Pilatsky  made  this 
call  Miss  Reynolds  had  called  him  and 
said  she  was  to  meet  Flynn  at  7  p.m. 
at  the  Hotel  Morrison. 

In  an  editorial  Tuesday  the  Post 
asked  pointedly:  “If  a  busy  city  edi¬ 
tor  can  pick  up  his  telephone  and  lo¬ 
cate  a  missing  witness,  why  can’t  the 
district  attorney?”  The  editorial  con¬ 
tinued: 

Pott  "Wondart  Why” 

"District  Attorney  Dodge  has  a  mil- 
lion-dollar  budget.  He  has  the  power 
of  subpena.  He  has  the  cooperation, 
for  the  asking,  of  police  in  all  other 
cities. 

“Presumably  he  has  information  that 
was  not  available  to  help  the  Post 
when  we  set  out  to  find  Beverly  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

“The  Post  found  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  star  witness  and  the  district  at- 

(Continued  cm  page  36) 
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130  MINNEAPOLIS  CARRIERS  ON  TRIP 


Minn««polii  Journal  carriart  phofoqraphad  at  the  Battery  in  New  York. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL  last 
week  was  host  to  115  boy  and  15  girl 
carriers  on  a  trip  to  New  York  as  a 
circulation  contest  reward.  Leaving 
Minneapolis  Nov.  22  the  group  Rav¬ 
eled  by  train  and  boat  via  Chicago. 
A  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  New 
Yorker,  where  the  group  stayed  in 
the  metropolis,  concluded  two  days 
of  sightseeing.  On  the  return  trip 


they  detrained  for  a  visit  to  Niagara 
Falls  Nov.  28,  returning  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Saturday  morning.  Sydney  R. 
Harris,  a  country  circulation  super¬ 
visor,  was  in  charge,  assisted  by  10 
chaperons  including  Harry  Slevy, 
George  Stephens,  Joseph  Burns  and 
S.  Heauiman,  country  representatives. 
Part  of  the  group  is  shown  above  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  its  tours  in  New  York. 


Symbolic  Panties 

City  Editor  Alox  GrifRn  of  tho 
PhiUdolphio  Record  h«s  hit  own 
way  of  "bawling  out"  raporteri  who 
get  scooped  by  the  opposition. 

Recently  the  Record  missed  the 
arrest  of  a  19-year-old  college  stu¬ 
dent  as  the  slayer  of  Nancy  Glenn, 
5,  in  Philadelphia  last  Labor  Day. 
It  was  one  of  the  major  crime  stories 
of  the  year. 

Instead  of  putting  the  three  re¬ 
porters  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
story  broke  "on  the  mat,"  GrifRn 
bought  three  pairs  of  pink  women's 
panties  and  sent  a  pair  to  each  re¬ 
porter  with  a  sarcastic  note  "thank¬ 
ing"  him  for  "beating  the  pants" 
off  the  opposition. 

The  pants  created  a  furor  in  City 
Hall  where  they  were  delivered  to 
the  reporters  by  special  messenger. 
GrifRn  later  indicated  the  boys 
could  return  the  panties  to  him  when 
they  "evened  the  score"  with  the 
opposition. 


Paul  Gallico  Joins 
International  News 


Paul  Gallico,  who  wrote  himjdfij 
prominence  through  the  sports  depsn. 
ment  of  the  New  York  Daily 


Two  Suits  Based 
On  Cigarette  Ads 

In  two  legal  proceedings  this  week, 
the  P.  Lorillard  Company,  Inc,,  nranu- 
facturer  of  Old  Gold  cigarettes,  and 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  maker 
of  Camel  cigarettes,  faced  damage 
suits  on  the  one  hand  for  allegedly 
failing  to  do  justice  to  a  puzzle  prize 
contestant,  and  on  the  other  for  in¬ 
fringing  a  magician’s  rights  to  his 
professional  secrets. 

Edward  A.  Malloy,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
filed  a  petition  to  examine  officials  of 
the  Lorillard  company,  complaining 
that  the  company  did  not  pay  him  the 
prize  award  which  their  representa¬ 
tive  told  members  of  his  family  he  had 
won.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Peter 
Schmuck  dismissed  the  case  on  the 
grounds  of  insufficient  evidence. 

The  second  Old  Gold  contest  closes 
Dec.  11. 

On  the  other  front  Horace  Goldin, 
a  magician,  brought  suit  for  $50,000 
against  the  Reynolds  firm  for  exposing 
his  illusion  of  sawing  a  woman  in  two, 
in  an  advertisement.  Attorneys  for 
the  company,  in  a  counter-claim,  held 
that  the  performance  of  an  illusory 
trick  in  public  makes  it  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  thus  anyone  who 
solved  it  could  “expose”  it. 


Springfield  Paper 
Drops  Editorial  Page 

The  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and 
Press  appeared  Nov.  22  with  a  single 
editorial  which  said  “Your  Leader 
and  Press  henceforth  will  be  a  news¬ 
paper  without  an  editorial  page  but 
decidedly  not  one  without  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy.” 

Edson  K.  Bixby,  editor,  explained 
that  only  upon  days  when  the  news 
is  provocative  enough  to  make  edi¬ 
torial  comment  necessary  would  there 
be  an  editorial.  The  paper  confessed 
that  at  times  the  editorials  were  not 
very  “strong”  and  were  written  to 
“fill  the  space.”  “And  so,”  the  editor¬ 
ial  stated,  “our  ‘editorial  page’ — if  we 
may  take  down  our  hair — often  wasn’t 
an  editorial  page  at  all.  And  that  has 
been  true  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
other  newspapers — often  their  editor¬ 
ial  colvunns  have  been  crammed  full 
of  nothing  at  all. 

“The  change  in  no  way  involves  any 
surrender  or  modification  of  our 


steadfast  determination  to  express  our 
opinion  of  the  right  as  we  see  it  upon 
any  question  that  affects  the  general 
welfare.  Rather  the  alteration  has 
been  made  that  we  may  set  forth  that 
opinion  more  sharply  and  more 
clearly.” 


J.  W.  GIESEN  TO  BOSTON 


John  W.  Giesen,  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Stores  Division  of  the  Hearst 

International  Advertising  Service  for 
the  last  12  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  associate  advertising  director  of 
the  Boston  Evening  American  and 

Sunday  Advertiser  Dec.  6.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  been  named.  He  joined 
the  Hearst  organization  in  1L21  as 

manager  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  merchandising  department, 
advancing  two  years  later  to  national 
advertising  manager  of  Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  News  where  he  remained 
until  1925. 


CALIFORNIA  BAR  ACTS  TO  END  COURT  PUBUCITY 


EDWARD  R.  MAHONEY 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishek) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  2 — Edward 
R.  Mahoney,  56,  veteran  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  News  here 
about  a  year  ago,  was  found  dead  late 
Wednesday.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time,  but  direct  cause  of 
death  is  undetermined.  Mahoney  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  as  an  apprentice 
pressman  and  became  a  reporter  in 
1902.  Later  he  went  to  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York  holding  executive 
positions  on  Hearst  newspapers,  re¬ 
turning  to  Milwaukee  in  1933  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  former  Wisconsin 
News.  He  was  a  member  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  Press  Club.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  son  here,  and  a  brother, 
William,  a  Baltimore  newspaperman. 
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IRON  LUNG  AT  NEWTON 


A  campaign  sponsored  by  the  New¬ 
ton  (Iowa)  Daily  News  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  an  iron  lung  went 
over  Ute  top  Nov.  22.  ’The  drive  ob¬ 
tained  a  total  of  $L428. 


Paul  Gallico  phofographad  at  his  tyw 
writer  at  INS  this  weak. 


and  contributions  to  various  natkal 
magazines,  joined  the  staff  of  Inta- 
national  News  Service  Nov.  29  wh« 
he  will  do  general  assignments.  He 
has  no  contract. 

Gallico  left  the  News  as  sports  editor 
to  write  magazine  articles  in  January, 
1936.  He  rejoined  the  paper’s  news 
staff  in  January  of  this  year  and  vat 
to  Flint,  Mich.,  to  cover  the  Genenl 
Motors  strike.  In  April  he  went  to 
England  where  he  purchased  a  heme 
at  Salcombe.  During  the  summer  he 
wrote  short  stories.  He  sailed  from 
England  Oct.  3  and  after  a  visit  to 
Mexico  returned  to  New  York. 

He  plans  to  work  with  INS  for  “four 
or  five  months,”  after  which  he  will 
return  to  England  for  more  short  story 
writing.  After  passing  the  summer 
abroad,  he  will  return  to  the  United 
States  to  do  general  news  reporting 
for  “any  one  who  wants  me.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  stated  emphatically  that  be 
will  not  write  sports.  “I  have  ban 
writing  sports  for  12  years,”  he  said, 
“and  during  that  time  have  said  all  1 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  would 
rather  write  spot  news.” 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  1 — Directors  of  the  California  State  Bar  Association. 

at  their  November  meeting  here,  unanimously  condemned  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  and  radio  broadcasting  from  courtrooms.  ’The  question  first  came 
up  for  discussion  at  a  bar  conference  held  at  Del  Monte  in  September.  Later 
approval  was  given  the  proposal  at  a  general  session.  Action  of  the  board 
of  directors  was  the  final  step,  and  their  decision  was  unanimous.  By  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  governors,  the  text  of  the  resolution  was  communicated  immedi¬ 
ately  to  all  courts  in  California.  The  resolution  declares  such  publicity 
“militates  against  the  dignity  of  court  proceedings  and  the  respect  with  which 
the  general  public  holds  for  courts”  and  recommends  that  these  practices  be 
discontinued. 


MOBILE  CIRCULATION  HGURES  . . 

IN  THE  TABULATION  of  newspaper  circulation  figures  in  the  Nov.  27  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and  Register  figures  for 
1937  were  transposed.  ’The  table  should  have  read; 


P.  O.  TO  SPEED  UP  NEWS  AND  MAT  MAIL  SERVICE 

POSTMAS’TER  GENERAL  FARLEY  Nov.  30  sent  the  following  message  to 
all  postmasters:  “Attention  is  called  to  special  orders  issued  from  time 
to  time  directing  that  news  bulletins  and  mats  of  illustration  for  the  same 
mailed  at  third-  or  fourth-class  rates  of  postage  are  to  be  given  ‘special  han¬ 
dling’  transmission  in  the  mails.  Postal  officials  and  employes  are  requested 
to  give  this  matter  special  attention.” 


PRESS  MAILING  BILL 

Aimed  at  suppression  of  Nazi  actwi- 
ties  in  the  U.  S.,  but  so  drafted  as  to 
cover  a  very  much  broader  fieM,  • 
bill  sponsored  by  Representstiw 
Samuel  Dickstein  of  New  York  Gtli 
to  restrict  mailing  privileges  of  pub¬ 
lications,  has  been  referred  to  tb* 
House  committee  on  post  offices  sd 
post  roads,  where  it  is  due  to  b* 
pigeonholed. 


ANTICOSTI  DEAL 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pi  blishu) 
Montreal,  Dec.  2 — Montreal  Gazette 
in  a  copyrighted  article  announce 
negotiations  between  Consolidated  Pi¬ 
per  Corporation  and  a  group  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  capitalists  for  the  sak 
to  the  latter  of  Anticosti  Island  which 
was  sold  to  Anticosti  Corporation  now 
part  of  Consolidated  by  the  late  Gas¬ 
ton  Menier  for  $6,590,000.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  understands  consummation  d 
the  deal  is  dependent  only  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  comprehensive  survey  by 
German  engineers,  forestry  experts 
and  accountants  now  in  Montreal  ^ 
will  leave  for  Anticosti  Friday.  Pre¬ 
mier  Duplessis  commented  there  c» 
be  no  trjmsfer  of  timber  limits  with¬ 
out  consent  of  Minister  of  Lakes  and 
Forests  who  has  not  been  approadiod 


been  taken  and  none  has  been  an' 
noimced.  The  preponderant  senti 


GANNETT,  BEAVERBROOK  MEET  IN  FLORIDA 


P-I  Staff  Revolts 
To  Avert  Strike 
Beck  Threatens 


Editorial  Meeting  Censures  one-year  policy  incorporated  m  the 
.  strike  settlements  of  a  year  ago. 

SeUer  .  .  .  Policy  Statement  Contl»«. 

Renewed  . . .  ANG  at  Impasse  jjjg  statement  said  all  policies  now 
SSATTLE  Nov  29— Guild  negotiations  in  effect  would  continue  indefinitely, 
A  Publisher  John  Boettiger  of  the  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
Lttle  Post-Intelligencer  reached  an  minimum  time  limit.  T^is  means  that 
this  week  following  the  re-  the  five-day  week  will  continue  m 
Mlt^ editorial  department  members  force  with  time  allowed  for  overtime, 
asainst  the  policies  of  H.  Richard  a  minimum  of  $40  weekly  for  report- 
4uer  president  of  the  Seattle  Guild  ers  with  three  years’  experience  and 
^  ’  dismissal  pay  running  up  to  a  maxi- 

iJe  revolt  occurred  at  a  staff  meet-  mum  of  five  weeks,  depending  on 
ing  called  without  reference  to  guild  lei^th  of  service. 

membership,  by  Chairman  Ed.  Hill  of  Fear  that  the  five-day  week  and 
S  eSIorial  unit  of  the  guild.  overtime  would  be  abolished  Nov.  25, 

■nie  meeting  was  called  to  consider  anniversary  of  the  policy  state- 

s  1  T  . _  ment,  was  responsible  for  a  flurry  of 

an  ultimatum  y  ave  ec  ,  n  guild  activity  during  early  November 

tional  vice-president  of  the  Teamsters 

Union,  that  e  wou  ca  he  e  s-  editorial,  circulation  and  advertis- 
pai»rs  drivers  out  on  strike  unless  the  ■  departments  over  which  the  guild 
guild  surrendered  Its  claim  to  the  cir-  jurisdiction.  Boettiger  re- 

culation  depar  men  .  •  j  fused  to  accept  the  contract. 

^torial  workers  freely  criticized 

Sellers  repea .e  a  ac  s  on  ec  an  ^^^jd  an  election  to  determine  its 
charged  tha  em  con  muance  wou  right  to  represent  even  the  editorial 
l«ve  no  other  effect  than  to  embroil  department 


Over  the  demi-tasse  at  a  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  hotel  Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of 
London  Express  and  other  newspapers,  gestures  as  he  makes  a  point  in  a  conversation 
with  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett  newspapers.  The  two  publishers  met 
in  Miami  Beach  last  week  when  Lord  Beaverbrook  stopped  off  enroute  to  Jamaica. 


come  under  the  nationwide  contract.  NLRB  CHARGES  AP 
In  the  new  agreement  employes  of  VTOT  flTTOTM 

one  year  standing  are  given  two  weeks  VV  i  1  n  V  1 

notice  of  dismissal  and  two  weeks  pay.  On  Complaint  of  Telegraph¬ 
er  four  w^ks  pay  without  notice.  Hearing  Set  for  Dec.  6 

Previously  they  received  15  days  notice 

or  15  days  puy.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  28 — Acting 

Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  upon  complaint  of  the  Commercial 
one  additional  holiday  were  granted.  Telegraphers’  Association,  the  Na- 
The  extra  trick  scale  pays  $1.15  pier  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
day  hour  and  $1.25  per  night  hour,  charged  Associated  Press  with  violat- 
The  contract  was  signed  by  Frank  **^8  Wagner  Act,  and  has  sched- 
H.  Bartholomew,  UP  Pacific  division  “led  a  hearing  for  Dec.  6,  at  the  New 
manager;  Clem  Randau,  UP  general  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York 
business  manager;  Roscoe  Johnson,  City. 

arbitrator  and  former  president  of  McCambridge,  assistant  gen- 

CTU;  L.  E.  Stephenson  and  S.  W.  ®ral  manager  in  charge  of  traffic  for 
McCleave,  union  negotiators;  and  W.  AP,  will  return  from  a  business 
F.  Lynch,  UP  superintendent  of  tele-  west  coast  to  attend  the 

granh  hearing.  His  request  to  the  Labor 


HAWAII  GREETS  AP  EXECUTIVES  ON  TOUR 

n  Ball,  western  division  news  editor  (left),  end  W.  J.  McCembridge,  aiiistent 
•rel  manager  in  chyge  of  traffic  of  the  Associated  Press,  visited  Hawaii  recently 
were  welcomed  with  leis.  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  tha  Hilo  Tribune-Herald 
are  tha  two  AP  members  in  this  farthest  west  territory  of  the  U.  S. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Preliminary  Mediation 
Starts  at  Eagle 


Informal  Meetings  Held  Separately  with  Guild 
and  Publisher  . . .  Boyoime  Strikers  Prohibited 
From  Picketing  Advertisers 


THE  STATE  MEDIATION  BOARD 

went  into  action  this  week  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
11-week-old  strike  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Arthur  Meyer,  a  member  of  the 
Mediation  Board,  who  was  appointed 
last  week  by  Elmer  F,  Andrews,  State 
Industrial  Commissioner,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  strike  and  ar¬ 
range  conferences,  held  several  in¬ 
formal  meetings  this  week  with  Pub¬ 
lisher  M.  Preston  Goodfellow  and 
representatives  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  unit  on  strike  there. 
The  two  parties  have  not  been 
brought  together  as  yet. 

A  committee  of  12  representing  the 
non-striking  employes  Nov.  26  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Mediation  Board  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  any  hearings.  Claiming 
themselves  as  a  majority  and  the 
striking  guildsmen  as  a  minority  the 
group,  their  attorney,  Fred  A.  Iron¬ 
sides,  Jr.,  said  in  a  letter: 


management  man  included  in  the 
majority.” 

The  strikers  this  week  were  gather¬ 
ing  signatures  for  a  petition  demand¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  Police  Inspector 
Harry  L.  LobdeU  and  Captain  Michael 
Richter  accusing  them  of  “anti-labor 
actions.” 

Later  in  the  week,  Kenneth  John¬ 
ston,  a  striker,  was  arrested  on  a  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  charge  while  picket¬ 
ing  in  front  of  Martin’s  department 
store.  He  was  one  of  50  pickets 
marching  in  front  of  the  store  in  eve¬ 
ning  clothes  while  a  fashion  show  was 
in  progress.  His  case  was  adjourned 
to  Dec.  28.  The  arrest  was  allegedly 
made  on  orders  of  Inspector  Lobdell. 
Hyman  Nelson,  a  striker,  withdrew 
charges  of  third-degree  assault  he  had 
entered  against  Charles  Martin,  a 
non-striking  employe  of  the  Eagle. 


"The  majority  has  previously  de¬ 
manded  that  the  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Eagle  refrain  from  negotiating 
with  any  group  other  than  the  ma¬ 
jority.  There  now  is  made  to  you 
similar  demand,  namely,  that  no  ne¬ 
gotiations  be  undertaken  which  do  not 
comprehend  full  and  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  by  the  majority  and  full  and 
complete  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
majority.” 

"Unfair  Labor  Practices" 

The  letter  stated  "the  majority  of 
employes  of  the  Brooklyn  Elagle  other 
than  mechanical,  for  some  time  have 
been  subjected  to  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  by  the  minority  group  of  so- 
called  ‘strikers.’  ITiis  small  group  has 
sought  in  every  way  possible  to  co¬ 
erce  the  majority,  and  to  prevent  the 
majority  from  exercising  its  legal 
rights. 

“The  so-called  ‘strike’  itself  was 
and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  majority. 
Everything  done  by  this  minority 
prior  to  the  ‘strike’  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  it  and  its  agents  thereafter  have 
been  all  parts  of  a  studied  attempt  to 
gain  control  of  the  working  conditions 
of  the  majority.  At  all  times  the  ma¬ 
jority  has  exceeded  the  ‘strikers’  in 
number  and  length  of  service. 

“The  majority  does  not  intend  to 
permit  this  minority  to  speak  for,  nor 
act,  nor  represent  them  in  any  way 
in  connection  with  any  matter  touch¬ 
ing  upon  rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours 
of  employment,  or  any  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  of  any  employes 
of  the  Eagle  other  than  mechanical.” 

Mr.  Ironsides  told  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  Mr.  Meyer  had  in¬ 
formed  him  the  majority  group  would 
be  represented  at  the  hearings.  He 
said  the  majority  doesn’t  want  any 
kind  of  a  closed  shop,  there  are  some 
strikers  they  don’t  want  back  because 
of  “acts  of  vandalism  and  terrorism 
conunitted  aside  from  the  strike,”  and 
if  there  is  to  be  curtailment  of  the 
force  it  should  be  on  the  seniority 
basis. 

DmIm  "CompaRy  URion"  Charq* 

Chairman  of  the  majority  commit¬ 
tee,  Frank  Byrne,  denied  the  charge 
of  the  strikers  that  this  is  a  “com¬ 
pany  union,”  saying  “there  is  not  a 


Court  Curbs  Guild 

THE  STRIKING  GUILDSMEN  on  the 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  were  pro¬ 
hibited  Wednesday  from  picketing  the 
newspaper’s  advertisers.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  was  imposed  by  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  Charles  M.  Egan  in  Jersey  City 
and  extended  the  scope  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  he  issued  Nov.  13 
against  the  guild.  Eight  editorial 
workers  are  on  strike. 

Alexander  Varady,  owner  of  Al’s 
Food  Market,  a  Times  advertiser, 
joined  the  publishing  company  in 
asking  that  picketing  of  his  store  be 
restrained. 

The  newspaper’s  complaint  asked 
that  the  defendants  “be  permanently 
enjoined  and,  until  the  further  order 
of  the  court,  be  enjoined  by  prelimi¬ 
nary  order  from  picketing  any  home, 
residence,  building,  store,  factory,  in¬ 
dustry  or  any  and  all  places  with  the 
exception  of  the  premises  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  at  579  Avenue  C,  Bayonne.” 
Pickets  outside  the  newspaper  plant 
previously  had  been  limit^  to  two. 

Six  strikers  appearing  before  Vice 
Chancellor  James  F.  Fielder  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Monday  obtained  postpone¬ 
ment  to  Dec.  16  of  a  hearing  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  a  modified  injimc- 
tion  issued  previously  by  Egan.  Last 
week  the  newspaper  obtained  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  order  compelling  the 
strikers  to  show  cause  for  their  ac¬ 
tions  in  using  a  sound  truck  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  strike  and  picket  adver¬ 
tisers,  actions  which  were  prohibited 
by  the  original  injunction. 

The  main  hall  of  Labor  Lyceum, 
Bayonne,  temporary  headquarters  for 
striking  Times  editorial  workers,  was 
the  scene  of  a  mass  rally  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning. 


treasurer  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  the  Union-Tribime, 
who  detailed  the  financial  set-up  of 
the  corporation;  Lester  G.  Bradley, 
president- treasurer  of  the  Union - 
Tribune  Company;  Arthur  K.  Whyte, 
publisher-manager  of  the  Union  and 
Tribune;  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  owner  of 
the  papers  involved,  and  the  dis¬ 
miss^  employes. 

The  testimony  of  the  company’s 
witnesses  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
dismissals  were  made  in  the  line  of 
retrenchment  in  operating  expenses, 
and  that  guild  membership  had  not 
been  the  reason,  as  alleged.  It  was 
shown  that  to  some  of  those  who  were 
dropped  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  given  by  the  editor  and 
city  editor. 

Ten  witnesses  testified  during  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  sessions.  Freedom  of  press 
to  print  all  the  news  exactly  as  it 
exists,  defined  by  Mr.  Copley  when 
on  the  stand  Monday  and  set 
out  as  an  issue  in  the  newspaper’s 
management  in  the  original  answer  to 
the  charges,  became  the  basis  of 
much  interrogation  of  witnesses  in  the 
past  three  days.  Joe  Morgan,  former 
police  reporter  on  the  Union  asserted 
he  had  b^n  ordered  to  suppress  cer¬ 
tain  news  stories  emanating  from  the 
police  blotter  which  involved  promi¬ 
nent  citizens.  President  Bradley  re¬ 
futed  this  statement.  Morgan,  re¬ 
called  to  the  stand,  revised  his  testi¬ 
mony  by  saying  instructions  in  cases 
in  question  had  been  “to  treat  stories 
carefully.”  A  number  of  present  em¬ 
ployes  as  well  as  dismissed  ones  are 
being  called,  requiring  night  sessions 
of  the  hearing  which  may  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  week. 


Won't  Take  Strikers  Back 


(fiy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblisiie*) 

SEATTLE,  Wash.,  Dec.  1 — Strikers 
of  the  Seattle  Star  will  never  get 
their  jobs  back  unless  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  orders  them 
reinstated  according  to  testimony  at 
the  second  hearing  of  the  newspaper 
in  Seattle  this  week. 


NLRB  Hearings 

HEARINGS  BY  THE  National  Labor 

Relations  Board  of  the  charges  filed 
in  September  against  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
relative  to  the  dismissal  of  eight  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  editorial,  circulation  and 
accounting  divisions,  the  charges  al¬ 
leging  that  the  dismissals  were  the 
result  of  guild  activities  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  involved,  was  started  Nov.  29. 
Thomas  H.  Kennedy  was  trial  exam¬ 
iner  for  the  board. 

Among  the  witnesses  were  Francis 
M.  James  of  Los  Angeles,  secretary- 


Post  Wage  Announcement 

SAN  JOSE,  Cal.,  Nov.  30 — Establi^ 
ment  of  minimum  wages,  severaocl 
pay  and  employment  conditions  on  tb 
San  Jose  Mercury -Herald  editoiW 
staff  was  revealed  tonight  with  poitiiK 
of  a  bulletin  board  unnounoe^t 
signed  only  by  Pearce  Davies,  manjt. 
ing  editor,  "nie  posting  followed  i#! 
gotiations  between  the  publishers,  r». 
resented  by  Davies,  Elystus  Hayes  uxi 
Stanley  Hayes,  and  the  Newspspy 
Guild  of  San  Jose.  No  provision  forj 
guild  or  closed  shop  was  included 
The  agreement  posted  was  that  i». 
written  by  the  guild  from  decisiom 
drafted  in  conferences  concluded  j 
week  previous,  following  which  tiae 
was  allowed  for  the  announced  put. 
pose  of  submitting  the  plan  to  m. 
tional  guild  headquarters.  The  agiey 
ment  is  for  11  months. 


Provisions  are  for  a  five-day  wed 
of  eight  hours  daily.  Equal  time  oi 
is  to  be  granted  for  overtime,  or  a 
an  additional  vacation  time,  with  the 
grant  to  be  made  within  three  months 
Vacations  will  be  one  week  for  eir^ 
ployes  of  six  months,  two  weeks 
yearly  for  employes  of  more  than  six 
months. 

Editorial  department  employes  do 
not  have  to  be  both  reporters  and 
cameramen. 

Pay  minimums  for  reporters  and 
cameramen,  of  particular  interest  as 
the  first  set  up  by  a  California  news¬ 
paper  were:  less  than  a  year 
monthly;  one  year,  $90;  two  years, 
$110;  three  years,  $130;  four  years 
$150,  and  five  years,  $170  a  month 

For  copyreaders,  one  year,  $178, 
three  years,  $190;  five  years,  ^0.  It 
was  provided  that  the  news  editor 
should  receive  a  minimum  of  105 
more  than  the  highest  copyreadei 
minimum,  and  the  city  editor  105 
more  than  the  highest  reporter.  Hie 
assistant  city  editor,  society  editor 
and  chief  photographer  minimums 
will  equal  the  minimums  of  the  hip¬ 
est  paid  reporter. 


It  came  from  Harry  Marshall,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Carl  E.  Croson,  attorney 
for  the  Star  and  featured  the  second 
hearing  conducted  by  the  board  on 
new  charges  of  imfair  labor  practices 
made  by  the  Seattle  chapter  of  the 
guild.  Marshall  explained  why  the 
newspaper  refused  to  take  the  strikers 
back  to  work  when  they  applied  July 
31. 


Guild  Defeated 


“We  were  willing  to  take  them  all 
back  any  time  up  to  the  close  of  the 
other  hearing  on  July  28,”  Marshall 
testified  before  Elxaminer  Clifford  D. 
O’Brien  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA 
nONS  BOARD  conducted  a  poll 
and  election  of  the  Jersey  City  Jer 
sey  Journal  editorial  staff  Nov.  24 
afternoon  to  determine  whether  the 
Hudson  County  Newspaper  Guild  will 
be  the  collective  bargaining  agent  in 
relations  between  the  publisher  and 
workers.  The  guild  was  defeated  by 
a  24  to  19  vote. 


“But  as  they  had  chosen  to  carry 
their  case  to  this  board,  and  the  hear¬ 
ing  had  been  completed,  the  manage¬ 
ment  decided  to  leave  the  case  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  board.” 


The  Jersey  Journal  managemat 
was  represented  by  Arthur  Mackk, 
theatrical  editor,  and  Eli  I.  Collins, 
feature  editor;  the  guild  by  Dnukl 
Rowe  and  Herman  Rudolph,  district 
reporters.  Judge  Joseph  Dear  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  paper. 


The  strikers  applied  for  their  jobs  in 
a  body  July  31.  Croson  testifi^  that 
the  offer  of  the  management  to  rein¬ 
state  the  strikers  as  announced  at  the 
July  hearing  was  good  until  the  hear¬ 
ing  adjourned.  When  it  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  deadline,  it  was  with¬ 
drawn. 


Pittsburgh  Contract 
SIGNING  OF  A  CONTRACT  between 
the  ANG  and  the  Hearst  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  was  held  up  this  week 
pending  action  by  the  guild’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board. 


OF 


The  contract,  similar  to  that  now  in 
effect  between  the  guild  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  has  been  approved  both  by 
Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  Sun-Telegraph 
publisher,  and  a  bargaining  committee 
of  the  Sun-Telegraph  guild  unit. 


L.  A.  News  Agreement 
ALTHOUGH  THE  CONTRACTS  were 
not  signed  until  late  this  week 
agreements  were  reached  between 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  and  ^ 
Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening  News 
covering  editorial  employes,  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  went  into  effect  Mon 
day. 

The  agreement  gives  employes 
five  years  or  more  a  minimum  salary 
of  a  week  on  the  Evening  News, 
and  $55  a  week  on  the  Daily  News. 
The  morning  differential  is  S2i0  a 
week  more  than  that  obtained  by  the 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Writws  and 
Reporters  at  the  Los  Angeles  Exsts- 
iner  recently. 

Included  in  the  contract  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  70%  of  the  staffs  must  be 
composed  of  employes  with  five  or 
more  years  experience.  Fifteen  per¬ 
cent  must  be  employes  with  three- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Rascoe  Files  Answer 
To  Annenberg  Libel  Suit 

Author  Declares  Statements  in  Book, 

"Before  I  Forget,"  Are  True  . . .  Complainant 
Seeks  $250,000  Damages 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHEI 

More  than  130  articles  from  maga-  any  further  pot  this  enigmatic  r*pi, 
zines,  newspapers  and  books  are  of-  “Don’t  be  silly.”  ™ 

fered  as  evidence,  according  to  the  In  ruling  on  tne  Wanamaker  apjKi 

answer.  last  Wednesday,  the  Ohio  supr^ 

DeWitt  Van  Aken  &  Nast  filed  the  court  held  that  the  judge  violated  t!» 
answer  for  Rascoe.  The  book  pub-  principles  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Usher  is  represented  by  Greenbaum,  when  he  tried  to  force  the 
Wolff  &  Ernst.  Times  Press  and  the  Alcron  Be««i 

Annenberg’s  attorney  is  the  firm  Journal  to  desist  from  publishing  (i(. 


Townley,  Updike  &  Carter. 


velopments  of  a  secret  grand  jury 
vestigation. 


BURTON  RASCOE,  author  and  for-  vicious  practices  and  methods;  that 
mer  newspaperman,  in  filing  his  an-  the  plaintiff  herein  had  been  the  insti- 
swer  Monday  to  the  $250,000  libel  suit  gator  and  incitant  of  criminal  charac¬ 
ters  to  such  a  course  of  unlawful,  vio- 


The  decision  was  handed  iff, 
without  any  comment  from  the  cour 
It  appeared  merely  in  the  moda 
docket.  It  had  been  the  argument  i 
Robert  Guinther,  attorney  for  Wihe 
Morrow,  former  Times  Press  edita 


Burton  Retcoe 


Max  Annenberg 


instituted  by  Max  Annenberg,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  New  York  Daily 


WANAMAKER  SILENT 
ON  FINAL  APPEAL 

Held  Unlikely  to  Carry 

Morrow  Case  Further  __ 

Akron,  O.,  Dec.  1— Defeated  in  the  that  Wanamaker  was  impugnh^li 
lent  and  vicious  conduct  as  had  sub-  Ohio  supreme  court  in  his  attempt  to  press’  freedom  in  Summit  county,  m 

jected  the  city  of  Chicago  to  a  reign  win  the  right  to  dictate  to  Akron  the  court  upheld  that  contentioo, 

of  lawlessness;  newspapers  what  they  could  and  ^ 

“That  the  plaintiff  herein  had  di-  could  not  publish  regarding  grand 

rected  and/or  condoned  crimes  of  vio-  jury  investigations,  the  possibility  re- 

lence,  assault  with  deadly  weapons,  mained  today  that  Judge  Walter  Wan- 

battery,  intimidation  by  threats  of  vio-  amaker  may  carry  the  case  to  the 

lence,  terrorism  of  the  public,  brutal  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  i  i  i  j  - 

assaults  on  boys,  and  other  crimes;  But  the  possibility  was  very  slight,  patch,  the  Roc/c  Island  (lU.)  At^ 
and  that  the  plaintiff  herein  had  been  and  the  concensus  in  Summit  county  Davenport  (la.)  Tune*  and  4 

a  racketeer,  a  bruiser,  a  barbarian,  a  legal  circles  was  that  Wanamaker’s  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  incn« 
breaker  of  promises,  and  a  man  with-  fight  was  ended  subscn^  m 

j  from  15  cents  to  20  cents.  Itvni4 

Wanamaker  might  go  20  years  that  nm 

through  the  formality  of  asking  the 
S.  Supreme  Court  to  review  the 

Dispatch,  considered  a  represent^,, 
case,  said  during  the  first  nine  raontb 


TRI-CITIES  RATES  UP 

Elffective  Nov.  15  the  newspapi^ 
the  Tri-Cities,  the  Moline  (DL)  04 


promises, 

out  respect  for  law  or  law  enforce¬ 
ment  who  had  become  such  with  de¬ 
liberation  and  premeditation. 

Both  Met  in  1914 

“The  defendant  Burton  Rascoe  be- 


case  would  be  admitted,’’  presiding 

NcmS’  over  publication  of  Rascoe  s  acquainted  with  the  plaintiff  in  Common  Pleas  Judge  Stephen  Colopy  n  had  slightly  less  income  froe 

every  ghout  1914  and  has  known  him  in-  said.  advertising  than  during  the  sanupe 

allegation  contamed  m  the  complaint  timately  ever  since.  All  of  the  state-  Wanamaker  Non-committal  riod  in  1929,  yet  its  total  payroll 

and  stated:  In  so  far  as  it  contams  ntients  contained  in  the  publication  a  reporter  who  asked  Wanamaker  nearly  10%  more  this  year  than  in 

statements  of  fact,  the  said  publication  eomplained  of,  which  purport  to  have  whether  he  intended  to  carry  the  case  boom  year  1929. 

was  and  is  true,  and  m  so  far  as  it  plaintiff  to  said  , - - - 

contains  comments,  such  comment  defendant,  were  in  fact  so  made;  many 
are  fair  and  fairly  warranted  by  facts  statements  of  fact  con- 


truly  stated  or  referred  to  in  said 
publication.”  The  answer  was  sworn 
to  and  filed. 

Filing  of  the  answers  of  Mr.  Rascoe 
and  his  publisher  Monday  brought  to 
light  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  case.  It 
was  revealed  that  although  both  Ras¬ 
coe  and  his  publisher  had  been  served 
with  the  Annenberg  complciint  last 
summer,  the  complaint  was  never  filed 
in  Coimty  Court  by  Mr.  Annenberg’s 
lawyers.  When  this  was  discovered, 
Mr.  Rascoe  insisted  that  his  attorneys 


tained  in  said  publication  are  based 
on  admissions  to  that  effect  made  by  I 
the  plaintiff  to  the  said  defendant  1 
and/or  to  others;  and  all  the  com¬ 
ments  contained  in  said  publication 
were  made  by  said  defendant  without 
malice  or  ill-will  toward  the  plaintiff, 
were  intended  by  said  defendant  to 
be  and  were  in  fact  fair  and  fairly 
warranted  by  facts  truly  stated  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  said  publication.” 

The  23-page  answer  cites  incidents 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


file  a  copy  of  the  complaint  with  his  ^e  newspaper  history  of  Chi- 

answer.  This  was  done  Nov.  29,  since  the  founding  of  the  Hearst 

making  Mr.  Rascoe  perhaps  the  only  Papers  around  1900  including  alleged 
author  ever  to  file  the  complaint  of  events  in  Annenberg’s  circulation  ca- 
a  libel  action  against  himself.  reer  there. 

The  complaint  cites  specifically  pages  R  stated  that  prior  to  the  publica- 
269  to  274  inclusive,  in  which  the  book  tion  complained  of  “accoimts  of  the 
describes  a  Chicago  circulation  war  of  matters  and  facts  therein  stated  and 
1910  and  thereabouts,  during  a  period  referred  to  and  of  the  matters  and 
in  which  Annenberg  worked  first  for  facts  in  this  separate  and  partial  de- 
the  Chicago  Examiner  and  American  fense  alleged  and  referred  to,  were 
and  later  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  published  and  referred  to  in  newspa- 
The  narrative,  as  told  by  Rascoe  from  paper  articles,  books  and  other  pub- 
his  viewpoint  as  a  Tribune  writer  in  lications  published  in  the  ciiy  of  Chi- 


the  years  immediately  afterward, 
brings  in  the  names  of  various  well- 
known  newspapermen  as  well  as  the 
names  of  some  Chicago  gangsters. 

"Try*  as  Stated” 

Mr.  Annenberg  in  his  complaint 
charges  the  book  meant  to  convey 
certain  things  which  Rascoe  meets  in 
his  answer  which  states: 

“It  is  true  as  stated  or  inferred  in 
said  publication  that  the  plaintiff 
herein  while  engaged  in  newspaper 
business  had  employed  gangsters, 
sluggers  and  gunmen  to  intimidate 
dealers  in  newspapers  through  the 
use  of  violence  and  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  to  hinder,  injure,  and/or 
destroy  competing  newspaper  busi¬ 
nesses  by  means  of  threats  of  violence 
and  by  violence  executed  in  concert 
and/or  with  dangerous  weapons; 

“That  the  plaintiff  herein  had  been 
the  leader  and  director  of  gangsters, 
racketeers,  thugs,  slugeers  and  tnm- 
men  who  while  imder  plaintiff’s  direc¬ 
tion  and  in  his  employ — and  thereafter 
— engaged  in  unlawful,  criminal  and 


cago  and  elsewhere,  and  in  court  rec¬ 
ords  and  other  public  documents.” 


J  o  B 

Industrial  employment  in 
Louisville  in  September  was 
12.9%  above  that  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936,  and  2.4%  in 
advance  of  last  August.  The 
employment  for  the  month 
was  the  second  highest  of 
the  year.  This  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  gain  in  farm  in¬ 
comes  in  this  section  has 
been  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  ''0ood  Business" 
in  this  market. 

Courier-3^ournaI 

The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 


CITY  OF 
$6,000  HOMES 

A  government  survey  of  urban  housing  conditions  disclous 
that  the  average  vaiue  of  one-famiiy  rented  dweiiings  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1934,  was  $6133 — the  highest  o( 
four  New  England  cities  included  in  the  survey. 

Average  Value  of  One-Family  Rented  Homes 

UNITED  NEW  WORCESTER, 

STATES  ENGLAND  MassachusetU 

*3142  *4832  *6133 

The  standard  for  OWNER-OCCUPIED  Homes  is  of  course  eves 
higher.  34.3  per  cent  of  Worcester  families  own  their  ohi 
homes,  and  the  average  value  of  owner-occupied  homes  in  thh 
city  is  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Commerce  Dept,  as  $6642. 

Few  major  markets  of  the  nation  are  so  solidly  prosperous  as  i« 
tbe  rich  industrial  Worcester  .Market  In  the  heart  of  New  Englaad. 
Pew  are  so  easily  cultivated  by  advertisers.  In  the  city  of  Wo^ 
coster  and  throughout  the  average  18-inile  retail  trading  zone,  the 
Telegram-Gazette  covers  daily  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  home* 
which  every  day  receive  a  Worcester  daily  paper. 


433,287 

114,098 


POPULATION  City  and  average 
18-mlle  retail  trading  zone  . . 

Telegram-Gazette  Total 

CIRCULATION 

~  All  Circulation  figures  are  for  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1937 

THE  TELECRAM-GAZEjfE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  ^ 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati 


In  New  York  are  hundreds  of  and  the  uncertain  millions  are  split 
thousands  of  families  who  pay  a  among  eight  newspapers.  There 
price  that  pays  a  profit.  But  millions  are  more  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
who  yield  little  or  none.  families  than  there  ever  have  been 

—  over  350,000*  weekday  families, 

This,  for  business,  is  the  most 

over  490,000  Sunday  families. 

extraordinary  thing  about  New  York. 

Their  chief  point  in  common  is  a 

Not  its  size.  Nor  its  extremes.  But  its 

loyalty  to  better  living  — their  belief 

mixture  of  good  and  bad,  profitable 

that  the  better  thing  is  the  better 

and  profitless. 

bargain.  They  are  New  York's 


.  Weekdays 

351,630 


High*if  figur*  for  any  Agril'Septombor  poriod  in  history 


NEW -TO  YORK 


Sundays 


NEW  YOUK:  Main  Offices  230  Wait  4lit  Strati.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ST.  lOUISs  Oibarn.  Scaloro,  Matker  &  Co.  BOSTONs  M.  l.Tyltr. 
SAN  FRANOSCO,  lOS  ANGELES.  SEATTLE,  PORTLANDS  Ftngar-Hall  Co..  Ltd.  PARIS s  Eorooton  Edition,  Now  York  Harold  Tribuna 
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$75,000,000  for 
Liquor  Linage 

continued  from  page  5 


as  resulting  from  the  price  control 
established. 

Account*  Show  Los*** 

Study  of  individual  advertising  ac¬ 
counts — the  ones  using  largest  news¬ 
paper  space  in  1936 — showed  general 
losses  this  year.  Only  in  beer  did  the 
leading  brands  of  1936  take  more 
space  in  the  aggregate  this  year  than 
last,  and  the  margin  for  beer  was 
narrow. 

These  losses,  however,  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  reduced  appropriations.  Most 
of  the  big  liquor  advertisers  have  nu¬ 
merous  brands,  and  apparently  this 
year  saw  them  devoting  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  lesser  brands  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  brands  already  well  estab¬ 
lished. 

Biggest  advertiser  among  the  beer 
accounts  studied  was  Pabst,  with  734,- 
907  lines,  but  that  was  down  nearly 
17%  from  1935  figures.  Schlitz,  in¬ 
creasing  its  space  by  38^%  came  up 
close,  with  675,385  lines.  Ballantine’s 
with  a  big  gain,  came  third,  and  Bud- 
weiser,  with  a  sizable  loss,  was  fourth. 

Among  the  hard  liquors,  Fleisch- 
mann’s  gins  scored  the  biggest  gain, 
86.15%.  No  account  came  near  this 
percentage,  although  several  were  far 
ahead  of  Fleischmann’s  620,135  lines. 
Calvert,  Schenley,  Seagrams  and  Wil- 
ken  Family  all  went  ahead  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines. 

Following  are  the  detailed  figures  on 
accounts: 

ACCOUNTS 


Beer 


0  Montha 

9  Montha 

%Gain 

1037 

1036 

or  Lost 

Balluitine'* . 

480.7S3 

357,624 

34.43  G. 

Budweiser . 

377.507 

480310 

21.40  L. 

Coon . 

177.804 

158.113 

12.51  G. 

Falstaff . 

237.013 

168.682 

41.04  Q. 

P»tat . 

734.007 

883.489 

16  82  L. 

Pickwick . 

173.021 

181,553 

4.70  U 

Rminier . 

18.S.538 

223,407 

16  98  L. 

Rheiniold . 

146,840 

100,869 

23.06  U 

Ruppert'a . 

214.787 

214,840 

.04  L. 

Sohliti . 

675385 

487,665 

38.49  G. 

Wine 

9  Months 

0  Montha 

%Gain 

1037 

1036 

Dubonnet . 

40,470 

46,510 

12.99  L. 

Guaati  winea . 

30,038 

35.296 

14.90  L. 

lUlUn  Swia*  Colonv . . 

35,302 

34,780 

1.50  G. 

Martini  k  Roaai  Ver- 

mouth . 

68322 

151.874 

5a. 01  L. 

Renault . 

23.301 

35,344 

34.07  L. 

Roma . 

60,420 

40,075 

50.77  G. 

Liquor 

0  Mootha 

9  Montha 

'^'oGain 

1037 

1036 

Bottoms  Uo  whisky. .. 

380,581 

521,878 

25.35  L. 

Calvert  whisky . 

1,766.140 

1,576,914 

12.00  G. 

Calvert  Old  Dmm. . . . 

403,011 

709.844 

43.23  L. 

Cobbs  Creek  whisky . . 

924,458 

976.892 

5.37  L. 

Crab  Ordiard . 

906,985 

739,736 

22.61  G. 

Fleiachmann's  aiiia _ 

620.135 

333,131 

86.15  G. 

Four  Roaea . 

406,339 

742,779 

45.29  L. 

Gilbey'a  idna . 

602,915 

755,649 

8.30  L. 

Gordon’a  eina . 

673,445 

678,760 

.78  L. 

Greeo  River  whiaky .  . 

664,081 

800,473 

17,04  L. 

Haig  k  Haig  whiaky . . 

338,813 

369,117 

8.21  L. 

Paul  Jonea  whiaky. . . . 

277,806 

584,948 

52.51  L. 

Scheoley'a  Creain  of 

Kentucky . 

1,116,931 

1,109,092 

.71  G. 

Scheoley'a  Golden 

Wedding  whiaky _ 

552,051 

816,263 

32.37  L. 

Sohenley’i  Old  Quaker 

whiaky . 

1,485,700 

1,404,455 

5.79  G. 

Seagram 'a  Crown  whia- 

kiea . 

1,661,239 

1,440,016 

15.36  G. 

Town  Tavern  whiaky.. 

914316 

887,799 

2.99  G. 

Vat  60  whiaky . 

464,164 

528.682 

12.20  h. 

Uliite  Horse  whisky. . . 

413,391 

446.106 

7  35  L. 

Wilkeo  Family  whiskv 

1,432,204 

1,474,459 

2.87  L. 

Windsor  whiaky . 

903,258 

872,657 

3.51  G. 

Sal**  FIgur** 

FAA  figures  on  liquor  consumption 
for  1937  showed  sales  increasing  much 
faster  th^m  advertising.  Hard  liquors 
withdrawn  for  consumption  in  1937 
totaled  123,414,900  gallons  in  1937,  or 
23%  more  than  in  1936.  This  in¬ 
cluded  92,750,000  gallons  of  domestic 
whisky  (41,307,100  of  straight  bour- 
bond,  35,079,100  of  blends,  and  16,- 
364,400  of  straight  rye);  3,155,800  of 
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Canadian  whisky,  5,358,200  of  Scotch, 
and  16,329,000  gallons  of  domestic  gin. 

From  December  1,  1933,  to  June  30, 
1934,  liquor  taxes  amounted  to  $184,- 
923,535.56;  for  the  fiscal  year  1935, 

$411,021,772.35;  the  fiscal  year  1936, 

$505,464,037.10;  the  fiscal  year  1937, 

$594,245,086.26;  from  July  to  October, 

1937,  $214,396,598.71.  These  payments 
total  $1,910,051,029.99. 

Internal  revenue  collections  on  fer¬ 
mented  malt  liquors  indicate  sales  as 
follows:  1933,  6.615,926  barrels;  1934, 
32,266,039  barrels;  1935,  41,946,201  bar¬ 
rels;  1936,  48,890,967  barrels;  1937,  55,- 
480,011  barrels. 

Tax  collected  on  fermented  malt  lig- 
uors,  by  the  federal  government, 
amounted  to  $249,126,436.96  in  1936, 
and  $281,584,099.63  in  1937,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13%. 


ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  which  provides  a  service  avail¬ 
able  only  to  subscribers  and  not  to 
the  general  public,  and  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  which  confines 
itself  to  foreign  conunvmications. 

In  Washington  the  action  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  move  for  the  eventual 
reduction  of  telegraph  rates.  It  was 
pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  order 
sought  would  be  to  lessen  expensive 
competition  between  the  two  tele¬ 
graph  companies  and  thus  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  thousands  of  American 
telegraph  senders. 


Acme  Has  Telephoto 
Bureau  in  Atlanta 


U.  S.  Charges  W.  U., 
Postal  Are  Trusts 


Anti- trust  suits  were  filed  in  New 
York  Dec.  2  by  U.  S.  Attorney  Lamar 
Hardy,  acting  on  instructions  from 
Attorney  General  Cummings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Cable  Corporation  and  the 
latter’s  36  subsidiaries.  The  com¬ 
plaints  allege  the  defendants  are  en¬ 
forcing  contracts  with  owners  of 
hotels,  clubs  and  public  buildings,  in 
which  they  receive  exclusive  rights 
to  establish  offices. 

The  petitions  assert  that  Western 
Union  handles  60%  of  the  telegraph 
business  originating  or  terminating  in 
the  U.  S.  Postal  Telegraph  controls 
20%,  it  is  declared,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  20%  is  divided  between  the  Amer- 


Acme  Newspictiu^s,  Inc.,  this  week 
established  a  southeastern  biu^au  of 
the  Telephoto  service  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  building. 

The  latest  model  telephoto  machine 
is  now  in  operation  and  the  bureau 
equipped  to  supply  prints  or  mats  to 
southeastern  papers.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  receiving  wired  pictures  there. 


Interviews 
J.  L.  Lewis 


International  News  Service  Nov.  26 
carried  an  interview  with  John  L. 
Lewis  by  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Herald  and  Times.  Mrs.  Patterson 
quoted  the  labor  leader  as  saying  that 
when  the  history  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  written  it  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  most  idealistic  of  all 
time. 


IHFLUEHCE  THE  ZONE  OF  AFFLUENCE 


*  O  o  od 
crops.  livestock,  and 
oU  sive  the  Oklahoma 
City  Market  an  abund¬ 
ant  wealth  .  .  .  making 
it  a  Zone  ot  Affluence 
in  the  State. 


The  best  wheat  crop  since  ’31  helped  swell 
Oklahoma  City  bank  deposits  to  more  than 
$113,500,000  on  June  30th  ...  a  new 
recovery  peak!  THAT  started  a  buying 
wave  .  .  .  made  Oklahomans  responsive 
buyers  .  .  .  and  resulted  in  a  20%  gain  in 
general  business  in  Oklahoma  City  during 
September.  •  The  Oklahoma  City  Mar¬ 
ket  ..  .  Oklahoma’s  ZONE  OF  AFFLU¬ 
ENCE*  .  .  .  responds  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably  to  advertising  in  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  OKLAHOMA  SUSLISHINC  CO. 


THE  FARMER. STOCKMAN  *  MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  *  RADIO  WKV 
national  KtfAISINTATIVI  I  KATZ  SrECIAL  ADVIKTISINC  ACINCT 


I  SHE! 


ojmm 

ACME 

TELEPHOTO' 


Acme  Telephoto 


creases  its  coverage  in  t'el 
Southeastern  United  Stat-sj 
by  adding  Atlanta  to  its  •] 
of  bureaus.  I 


A  Tele()hoto  machine  is 
ceiving  and  transmitting  p 
tures  in  the  new  Southe,-.  * 
ei  n  Bureau  at  the  Atl.ur 
Constitution,  serving  tii 
newspaper  with  its  wii- 
picture  needs. 


and  BOOSTS  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


cmC  G^pueHc£ 


In  addition,  the  new  B 
reau  offers  an  unequ.iled-c.  ' 
portunity  for  all  alert  ne\A 
papers  in  the  Southeast  t: 
obtain  either  mats  or  pur*' 
of  important  newspicturc 
quickly.  Those  newspapes 
should  investigate  this  ne- 
opportunity  at  once. 


'To  all  Acme  Telephot 
clients,  the  new  Atlanta  Bt. 
reau  means  more  complete 
and  speedier  picture  co^ 
erage  of  the  entire  country. 


ACME 

#  %Newspict:ures,lnc 


FO 


220  E.  42nd  Street.N*w  Yoi* 
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Advertising  in  October 
Largest  Since  1930 

THE  WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  STAR  printed  the  largest  volume  of  paid  advertising  during 
the  month  of  October,  1937,  of  any  month  since  October,  1930. 

^October,  1937 — 2,392,821  lines. 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Steu* 

Leads  the  Country 

in  the  volume  of  paid  advertising  not  only  for  the  month  of  October,  1937,  but  for  each  entire  year  of 
1932-33-34-35-36,  and  up  to  and  including  October,  1937. 

^January  1-October  31,  1937 — 19,361,207  lines. 


Another  Significant  Fact 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star’s  circulation — both  Evening  and  Sunday,  is  the  largest  in  its  history. 
Year  ending  September  30,  1937 — Evening,  133,945;  Sunday,  143,378. 


Proving  Two  Things: 

That  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  responsive  market  and  that  THE  STAR  is  definitely  recognized  as 
the  MOST  RESULTFUL  MEDIUM  in  which  to  place  your  product  before  the  nearly  1 ,000,000 
people  in  this  prosperous  market. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


New  York  OfRce 
dan  a.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  SI. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  OfRce 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


^Figures  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI 


New  Book  Analyzes 
Washington  Reporting 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  Nov.  29— Leo 
C.  Rosten  has  dissected  the  corps  of 
Washington  correspondents  in  a  book 
which  relies  for  its  accuracy  upon  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  a  hand-picked 
.segment  of  Capital  newspaperdom, 
and  therefore  falls  somewhat  short  of 
presenting  a  true  picture. 

Rosten’s  book,  “The  Washington 
Correspondents,”  running  436  pages, 
and  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.  ($3.00),  suffers  two  deficiencies  in 
its  inception:  the  base  is  not  broad 
enough  to  answer  fully  the  many 
questions  on  which  the  work  pur¬ 
ports  to  shed  light;  and  it  looks  to 
cause,  rather  than  effect,  in  assaying 
the  product  of  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reaus — determines  the  fitness  of  the 
writers  on  the  basis  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  background  almost 
wholly,  giving  little  or  no  weight  to 
performance  in  their  craft. 

Hod  Fellowship  Grant 
The  study  was  made  by  Rosten  un¬ 
der  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  a  pre-doctoral  field 
fellow.ship  for  1935-36.  Within  the 
bounds  set  up  by  the  author,  it  is  an 
amazingly  complete  document  in  the 
preparation  of  which,  it  is  manifest, 
no  effort  was  spared. 

Presumably  written  for  newspaper¬ 
men,  the  story  is  not  told  in  the  lan- 
g\iage  of  the  “game”  but  is  couched 
in  carefully  chosen — often  ponderous 
— phrases.  For  instance: 

"University  training  in  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  internation^  relations,  with 
public  opinion  and  propaganda  as  the 
area  of  special  interest,  suggested  the 
value  of  enriching  marginal  theories 
with  realistic  research  on  the  actual 
persons  and  relationships  involved  in 
the  subtle  mechanisms  of  opinion - 
making.” 

In  clear  but  contrasting  language, 
the  publisher  covers  the  same  ground 
with  a  printed  explanation  that  the 
book  attempts  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions:  “How  do  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  get  ‘inside  dope’?  Who  are 
they,  in  terms  of  social  origins,  per¬ 
sonality,  intellect?  How  do  they  treat 
the  news,  and  why?  How  much  do 
they  earn?  Are  they  important?  What 
papers  do  they  read?  What  maga¬ 
zines?  What  are  their  political  views? 
Do  these  factors  color  news-getting 
and  news-sending?” 

Rotten's  Ideal  Reporter 
Nowhere  is  the  value  of  a  good 
basic  education  and  the  benefit  of 
cultxiral  background  more  appreci¬ 
ated  than  among  the  news  writers 
who  cover  the  Capital;  yet  that  is  not 
a  condition  peculiar  to  Washington. 
Rosten,  however,  proceeds  upon  the 
premise  that  newspaper  work  in  this 
city  differs  fundamentally  from  that 
of  other  large  communities.  And  based 
on  that  premise,  he  sets  up  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  reporting  here  which  em¬ 
brace  a  broad  knowledge  of  econom¬ 
ics,  sociology,  and  various  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Through  the  several  hundred 
pages  of  the  book,  he  constructs  an 
ideal  newspaperman,  according  to  the 
author’s  own  lights,  but  one  who  prob¬ 
ably  could  not,  and  would  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  turn  out  an  objective  story. 

As  a  scholastic  work,  “The  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondents”  is  commend¬ 
able.  It  records  for  the  first  time  the 
educational  and  some  of  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  press  corps  here 
as  it  existed  in  1935,  when  Rosten 


made  his  study.  It  does  not  seek  to 
catalog  Washington  newspaper  work 
as  an  institution,  but  is  a  recordation 
of  the  corps  at  one  period  of  its  life. 

It  will  be  more  interesting  to  a  student 
than  to  a  managing  editor. 

Rosten  spent  many  months  in  Wash¬ 
ington  compiling  material  and  writ¬ 
ing  his  book.  He  consulted  127  writers 
who  responded  to  his  questionnaire, 
and  upon  their  statements  constructed 
a  picture  of  newspaper  reporting  in  a 
city  that  has  well  over  500  newspa¬ 
permen.  Almost  every  correspondent 
of  national  prominence,  practically 
every  by-line  name,  and  virtually 
every  interpretive  writer  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal  will  be  found  in  the  listing.  There 
also  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  day  in  and  day  out 
write  reams  of  objective  copy,  and  fill 
the  newspapers  large  and  small  with 
Washington  datelines.  It  is  the  latter 
group  that  furnishes  the  routine  cov¬ 
erage,  writes  the  factual  stories,  at¬ 
tends  the  press  conferences,  and  an¬ 
swers  the  queries  from  back  home. 
But  it  is  of  the  former  that  Rosten 
has  written  principally. 

Many  Ears  Burned 
The  questionnaires  were  signed  by 
the  writers  with  the  pledge  that  dis¬ 
closure  would  not  be  made.  Rosten 
kept  his  word  on  that  point,  but  he 
published  a  list  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  inquiries,  cmd  the 
newspapers  they  represent.  And  ears 
burned  in  Washington  when  the  book 
came  off  the  press  casting  suspicion 
of  authorship  on  each  of  the  127  for 
such  comments  as: 

^  “The  ‘stupidity  of  the  office,’  the 
‘ignorance  of  the  editor,’  ‘poor  co¬ 
operation  in  sending  leads,’  ‘interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  desk,’  are  common  topics 
of  commiseration  among  newspaper¬ 
men  who  would  prefer  to  assess  and 
treat  news  without  concession  to  the 
provincial  restrictions  of  the  home 
office.” 

“Everyone  knows  they  have  to  write 
what  the  publishers  want.  They’d  be 
fired  if  they  didn’t  cater  to  their  home 
offices. 

“Well,  if  a  mine  operator  was  at¬ 
tacking  the  bill  (the  Guffey  coal  bill). 
I’d  give  the  story  a  ride.  If  a  union 
representative  was  defending  it  I’d 
fold  up  my  note-book  and  walk  out — 
his  testimony  is  no  story  for  my 
paper.” 

“It  would  be  expecting  a  superhu¬ 


man  opaqueness  to  reality  to  charge 
reporters  with  the  task  of  maintaining 
an  objectivity  which  their  superiors 
violate,  and  with  the  burden  of  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  journalistic  ethic  which  their 
publishers  discard.” 

Covert  Newt  Soercet 
The  author  deals  intelligently  with 
the  many  sources  of  news,  such  as 
press  conferences,  government  hand¬ 
outs,  public  officials,  and  the  trading 
of  news  or  “blacksheeting,”  discussing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in¬ 
herent  in  each.  He  points  out  that 
correspondents  frequently  “pass  up” 
a  story  rather  than  irk  a  good  news 
source;  and  he  probably  can  produce 
signed  questionnaires  to  prove  this 
admission  came  from  members  of  the 
congressional  press  gallery  themselves. 

The  various  types  of  newspaper 
work  are  treated  in  separate  chapters 
— routine,  factual  reporting;  interpre¬ 
tive  or  feature  story  writing;  column- 
ing  and  commentary;  press  association 
work;  and  press  bureaus. 

As  would  probably  be  true  of  any 
other  profession,  Rosten  found  the 
correspondents  ranging  in  age  from 
2.‘{  to  70,  descendants  of  “white  collar” 
parents. 

Only  23  of  the  127  correspondents 
had  not  been  to  college.  Two  had  not 
been  to  high  school. 

The  local  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  were  recorded 
as  the  preferred  dailies;  and  in  the 
magazine  field.  Time,  Nation,  and 
Harper’s  led  in  that  order. 

Rosten  appears  to  quarrel  with  his 
own  premise  that  Washington  news¬ 
paper  work  requires  a  distinctive  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  background, 
when  he  wrote: 

New  Men  Do  Good  Work 
“The  record  of  the  last  four  years 
leaves  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  independent  and  intelligible  re¬ 
porting  on  national  affairs  has  been 
contributed  by  men  who  have  been 
Washington  correspondents  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  The  dispatches 
of  newcomers  .  .  .  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  competence  and  insight.” 

Salaries,  the  author  reported,  range 
from  $1,550  to  $18,000,  with  reports 
current  that  several  correspondents 
earn  in  excess  of  $25,000,  but  they  did 
not  so  indicate  on  questionnaires. 

Correspondents  reported  “Roose¬ 
velt”  leanings  in  more  than  half  the 
queries;  30  per  cent  were  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party;  4  per  cent  favored  the 
Socialists;  and  one  preferred  Com¬ 
munist  £larl  Browder’s  doctrines. 

The  New  York  Times  was  ranked 
first  for  fair  and  reliable  news,  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun  second,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post- Dispatch  following. 


Quantity  And 
Quality  of 

TTie  Sun  is  .New  York’s 
foremost  evening  paper, 
not  only  because  it  is  so 
well  edited,  but  because 
comparisons  show  it  leads 
in  the  amount  of  local, 
domestic  and  foreign  news 
as  well  as  the  number  of 
Sports,  Financial  and  Gen¬ 
eral  news  items  published. 


.Sun 


“The  unchallenged  position  of  tie 
Hearst  papers  in  the  ffishonor  roll  of 
professional  newspapermen  needs  lit. 
tie  comment,”  wrote  Rosten  dismii. 
sively. 

Both  in  the  selection  of  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  manner  of  approadi, 
Rosten  displayed  originality;  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  thoroughness  hij 
book  is  beyond  reproach. 

The  New  York  Times  found  fault 
with  his  indirect  suggestion  that  some 
system  of  licensing  should  be  devised 
for  newspapermen,  but  also  conceded 
“The  results  of  his  study,  though  in 
some  respects  merely  curious,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  as  pointed  and  informa¬ 
tive  a  work  of  its  kind  as  this  reviewer 
has  seen.” 

Profession  Needs  Housecleoaiif 

“That  the  profession  could  stand  a 
little  housecleaning  is  probably  no 
news  to  any  one,  certainly  not  to 
newspapermen  themselves,”  the  Tunej 
agreed.  “He  does  not  ask  in  so  many 
words  for  a  licensing  of  the  press,  but 
he  does  point  out  that  the  newspapa 
in  the  United  States  is  without  ‘any 
agency,  public,  private,  or  profes¬ 
sional,  to  guard  its  standards  and  su¬ 
pervise  its  practitioners.  We  have  an 
American  Medical  Association,  bar 
associations,  societies  of  engineers, 
architects,  etc.,  but  we  have  no  com¬ 
parable  organization  of  jounudists. 
The  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  is  primarily  interested  in 
publishers’  problems  and  is  dominated 
by  a  business  ethic.  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  does 
not  reach  into  the  ranks  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  lacks  both  scope  and  author¬ 
ity.  The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  devoted  its  brief  life  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  unionization  and  recognitun 
and  has  so  far  indicated  no  program 
along  personnel  lines.’  ” 

While  the  Times  registered  protest 
against  muzzling  the  press,  it  agreed 
a  housecleaning  from  within  would 
be  in  order,  adding:  “Any  one  wi4 
a  memory  reaching  back  to  certain 
infantile  and  outrageous  perversions 
of  the  news  during  the  recent  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  will  admit  that  sudi 
a  step  would  be,  to  put  it  mildly,  a 
long  and  welcome  step  in  the  right 
direction.” 

DAILY  BUYS  "weekly 

W.  Clifford  McDowell  and  Jack  S. 
McDowell,  co-publishers  of  Turlock 
(Cal.)  Daily  Journal,  have  announced 
the  purchase  of  Turlock  Tribune,  » 
weekly,  from  Thomas  Crawford,  who 
plans  to  retire  from  business  and  re¬ 
side  at  his  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  home.  C. 
Clifford  Geddes,  of  the  Journal  stafi, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Journal.  TTie  paper  will  continue  as 
a  weekly,  separate  from  the  Daily 
Journal,  the  publishers  announced. 


Good  reproductions  of  pictures  help  to 
boost  and  hold  the  circulation 

of  any  newspaper 
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will  give  you  faithful 
detail  in  your  halftones,  a  cleaner  dot  forma¬ 
tion,  and  blacker  solids.  Try  theml  Write  for 
free  samples  .  .  .  and  please  specify  gauge, 
shrink,  and  number  of  costs. 
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AND  it  is  a  cooperative  association  of  1400 
newspapers,  banded  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  and  disseminating  the 
daily  story  of  things  as  they  are.  It  has  no 
capital  stock,  makes  no  profit,  declares 
no  dividends.  Its  one  purpose  is  to  report 
every  event— irrespective  of  origin— 
truthfully,  impartially  and  fearlessly.  It 
is  the  heritage  of  a  free  American  press. 


18— A  DVERTISING 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  weak  an  advarfiting  claatification  will  ba  analyxad  in 
i-hasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartiting  finally  canfart 
on  a  ratail  ouHat,  fhasa  itudiat  should  ba  of  aqua!  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  43.  Retail  Experiments  Produced  Two  National 
Accounts 


OUT  OF  EVERY  MAJOR  DEPRES- 

sion  that  has  occurred  in  the  U.  S. 
has  always  come  one  or  more  new  in¬ 
dustries  that  have  contributed  great¬ 
ly  toward  a  return  to  normal 
times. 

During  the  past  five  years,  many  au¬ 
thorities,  including  banking  houses, 
engineers,  and  not  a  few  large  retail 
establishments  have  felt  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  industry  would  be  the  “white 
hope”  that  would  ultimately  bring 
about  good  times. 


Two  Tests 


What  Is  Air  Conditioning? 

A  TRUE  DEFINITION  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning  seems  to  be  this:  In  the 
summer  time  when  temperatures  are 
unpleasant,  our  homes,  offices  and 
amusement  places  are  supposed  to 
give  us  normal  temperattures  that  pro¬ 
vide  comfort.  Today,  the  engineer 
must  put  into  the  room  we  occupy, 
three  or  four  times  an  hour,  fresh 
air  that  has  a  certain  degree  of  humid¬ 
ity  or  moisture  and  this  air  must  be 
circulated  at  a  temperature  around  75 
to  80  degrees.  In  the  winter,  the  en¬ 
gineer  is  supposed  to  provide  heated 
air  with  three  or  four  changes  each 
hour  and  in  this  air  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  humidity  so  our 
bodies  are  comfortable. 

To  provide  this  comfort  during  the 
summer  and  during  the  winter  re¬ 
quires  a  rather  elaborate  piece  of 
machinery. 

This  machinery  may  be  seen  in 
practically  any  city  in  the  United 
States  today  and  on  hundreds  of 
sleeping  cars.  ITie  cost  of  installing 
such  a  plant  in  an  ordinary  home 
with  from  8  to  12  rooms,  may  be  from 
$2,000  to  as  much  as  $5,000.  The  home 
owner  who  decides  he  wants  a  com¬ 
plete  air  conditioning  plant  that  will 
provide  summer  and  winter  comfort, 
as  already  outlined,  receives  quite  a 
shock  when  the  engineer  tells  him  the 
installation  cost.  Suppose  his  home 
cost  $20,000  and  the  engineer  asks  him 
to  make  an  investment  that  may  be 
10  to  20%  of  the  total  valuation  of 
his  property.  An  examination  of  con¬ 
tracts  let  for  private  homes  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1937  discloses 
these  interesting  figures:  92%  of  the 
homes  were  priced  at  from  $9,999 
down;  7%  were  in  the  $10,000  to  $19,- 
999  classification;  1%  cost  $20,000  or 


DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR,  two  suc¬ 
cessful  furnace  manufacturers  have 
done  intensive  research  work  in  many 
cities  and  towns.  These  companies 
overlap  slightly  in  their  selling  terri¬ 
tories  but,  because  of  their  desire  to 
find  the  answer,  they  have  exchanged 
ideas  and  as  a  result  of  their  research 
work  and  copy  testing  they  will  after 
Jan.  1  start  various  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  in  several  towns  and  cities 
where  their  distribution  machinery 
has  been  oiled,  remodeled  and  tooled 
to  fit  present-day  merchandising. 

These  two  concerns,  the  Williamson 
Heater  Company  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Green  Foundry  and  Furnace 
Works,  Des  Moines,  have  developed  in 
their  laboratories  an  all-weather  air 
conditioning  plant  that  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  average  home  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost. 
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if  we  did  not  have  this  movement  of 
air.  Most  of  us  can  more  easily  ad¬ 
just  ourselves  to  heat  than  we  can  to 
cold  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deep  south,  extreme  temperatvues  in 
the  summer  are  unusual.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  need  the  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  in  our  homes  that  are  supplied 
the  theatres,  department  stores,  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  etc. 


Principle  oi  the  Plan 

THE  SUPER  -  COMPLETE  air  condi¬ 
tioning  units  found  in  theatres,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  certain  restaurants, 
sleeping  cars,  etc.,  all  operate  on  the 
same  principle  of  a  warm  air  furnace. 
Over  a  heated  body  air  is  pushed. 
The  air  is  then  cleaned  and  humidified 
and  propelled  to  a  given  room  and 
drawn  out.  This  air  is  changed  three 
or  four  times  an  hour.  To  apply  this 
simple  principle  to  one  of  the  oldest 
heating  units  used,  the  warm  air  fur¬ 
nace,  is  quite  simple.  Cold  air  is 
taken  into  the  furnace,  a  fan  pushes 
this  air  over  the  furnace,  and  then 
forces  it  up  to  each  room  in  the  house. 
Warm  air  rises;  cold  air  drops.  The 
cold  air  is  drawn  back  to  the  furnace, 
re-heated,  pushed  through  a  filter, 
humidified  and  sent  back  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  rooms. 

During  the  summer  months  the 
same  process  is  used,  excepting  that 
the  furnace  is  without  heat.  The 
house  is  closed  and  kept  closed.  All 
of  us  know  the  effect  of  being  in  a 
room  with  an  oscillating  electric  fan. 
Keeping  the  air  moving  supplies  com¬ 
fort.  As  we  perspire,  the  moving  air 
tends  to  cool  us  off  more  quickly  than 
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It  is  estimated  the  total  one-family 
dwellings  constructed  during  all  of 
1937  will  total  about  80,000  units.  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardens  recently  stated 
that  of  the  29,000,000  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  16,000,000  need  repair 
and  3,000,000  are  obsolete — not  worthy 
of  remodeling.  During  the  peak  years 
from  1925  to  1928,  about  a  half-million 
residential  units  were  constructed  each 
year. 

Using  these  figures  as  a  guide,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  100%  air 
conditioning  is  going  to  lead  American 
industry  back  to  prosperity  but  a 
modification  of  complete  air  condition¬ 
ing  unit  is  possible  and  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  the  average  home  owner  at  a 
nominal  cost. 
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Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers 
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Individual  Service 
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New  Prospects  Everywhere 

IN  EVERY  CITY,  town  and  village 

may  be  found  today  prospects  for 
an  all-weather  air  conditioning  plant. 
The  only  catch  in  building  up  an  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  for  local  dealers 
now  engaged  in  this  line  of  business 
or  who  may  be  drawn  to  this  line  of 
business  is  this.  Few  dealers  are  com¬ 
petent  to  scientifically  install  one  of 
these  rather  inexpensive  and  simply- 
operated  plants.  Williamson  and 
Green  have  already  started  intensive 
training  schools,  where  dealers  and 
installation  men  may  obtain  in  a  few 
weeks  the  necessary  information  to 
enable  them  to  visit  any  home,  and 
scientifically  plan  an  all-weather  plant 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  each  home. 
Every  job  is  hand-tailored.  Hiis  re¬ 
quires  a  little  more  time  plus  the 
training  already  mentioned,  but  the 
rewards  for  the  dealer  in  terms  of 
profits  are  from  50  to  100%  greater 
than  old-fashioned  types  of  steam, 
hot  water,  vapor,  or  gravity  furnace 
installations. 

Local  advertising  managers  who 
are  interested  in  building  up  the 
heating  classification  of  their  papers 
should  select  one  dealer  and  work 
with  him  exclusively.  Within  a  few 
months,  competitors  will  appear  who 
can  be  sold  the  same  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  as  the  one  who  was 
started.  Practically  any  town  can 
support  one  or  more  such  dealers  be¬ 
cause  the  government  estimates  there 
is  a  “back  log”  of  almost  2,000,000  un¬ 
filled  orders  for  new  heating  plants  in 
American  homes,  and  practically  all 
of  these  are  replacement  jobs — plants 
that  should  be  installed  in  homes 
where  old  furnaces,  boilers,  etc.,  are 
worn  out  or  are  obsolete.  One  or  two 
success  stories  built  out  of  the  heat¬ 
ing  classification  provide  the  national 
department  with  the  ammunition  they 
constantly  need  to  sell  other  large 
units  going  into  the  American  home — 
such  as  refrigerators,  ironing  ma¬ 
chines,  gas  ranges,  vacuum  cleaners, 
etc. 


Allen  Eddy  Heads 
New  Albany  Weekly 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  designed 
for  statewide  circulation  has  made  b 
bow  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  is  the 
York  State  Journal,  in  tabloid  fornut 

As  editor  of  the  Journal,  Allen  Edb 
is  beginning  his  newspaper  caree 
anew  at  the  age  of  67.  Until  last  Jul, 
he  had  been  an  editor  of  the  Knicker. 
bocker  Press  and  Albany  Evennu 
News  for  more  than  10  years  and  for 
a  short  time  he  had  been  editoriji 
director  of  the  two  Gannett  dailies  fc 
Albany.  At  one  time  he  was  a  poditj. 
cal  writer  for  Chicago  dailies. 

John  M.  Donlon,  a  former  business 
partner  is  associated  with  Mr.  Ed(h 
in  the  new  venture.  Henry  E.  Christ, 
man,  former  city  hall  reporter  of  Al¬ 
bany  Evening  News,  has  been  named 
managing  editor.  Associate  editon 
include  Jerome  L.  Smith,  former  po- 
litical  writer  of  Knickerbocker  Press; 
Miss  Jo  Leonard,  former  assistant  leg¬ 
islative  reporter  of  Press;  and  Ralph 
Record,  former  editorial  writer  d 
News.  William  D.  Tarbox  is  staff  ar¬ 
tist.  Miss  Gladys  Aiken  is  business 
manager. 


MACON  CHANGES 


George  D.  W.  Burt,  executive  editor. 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Evening 
News,  has  announced  the  resignatioc 
of  Ben.  B.  Johnston  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor  of  the  fomw 
paper.  Johnston,  who  has  been  with 
the  Telegraph  18  years,  will  continue 
as  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the 
Telegraph  Company.  Buford  Boone, 
recently  named  city  editor  to  succeed 
G.  Emmett  Snellgrove,  resigned,  wffl 
serve  as  managing  editor.  Snellgrove 
1  esigned  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
Bibb  Daily  Recorder,  a  legal  reporting 
service  he  established  seven  years  ago. 
In  the  reorganization,  Hugh  Park, 
state  news  editor,  becomes  news  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Cooper  Etheridge,  assistant 
city  editor.  John  Minter,  formerly 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
later  with  an  Atlanta  broadcasting 
station,  has  joined  the  Telegraph  rep- 
ortorial  staff. 


APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

The  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  World  has 
appointed  Mitchell  and  Ruddell,  Inc. 
New  York,  as  its  national  advertising 
representative. 
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The  Dry  Mat  is  the  most  important 
link  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  good  rejjroduetion.  Upon  it 
rests  the  responsibility  of  clean,  legi¬ 
ble  printing.  •  Wood  Dry  Ma*«  have 
set  the  quality  standard  since  1915. 


Aiuays  Lniform 
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WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Railroads  Spend  Five  Millions 
Annually  for  Newspaper  Advertising 


From  the  story  of  the  advertising  of  the  railroads,  less  than 
20%  of  which  appears  in  media  other  than  newspapers, 
other  great  industries  may  evolve  a  formula  of  success  that  is 
simple  and  easy  to  follow:  (1)  Improve  pro{luct  or  etiuip- 
ment.  (2)  Give  better  service.  (3)  Tell  your  story  to  all 
the  people,  all  the  time,  in  the  primary  advertising  medium. 


Nearly  a  million  dollars  ($862,848  by  the  Class  I 
railroads)— bringing  the  figure  to  a  five  million  total, 
was  the  increase  in  expenditure  in  newspapers  by  the 
railroads  of  America  in  1936  over  1935. 

And  the  results  are  most  apparent. 

The  institutional  advertising,  for  which  newspapers 
ore  used  "to  reach  every  literate  person  residing  in 
the  area  of  our  railroads",  has  completely  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  railroads. 

The  travel  advertising  in¬ 
creased  the  "passenger-miles" 
on  Class  I  railways  more  than 
21%  in  a  single  year. 

And  the  advertising  of  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  less- 
than-carload  freight,  and  in¬ 
creased  speed  in  freight  service 
was  responsible  for  an  increase 
of  almost  three  billion  (3,000,- 
000,000)  miles  in  the  distance 
nm  by  freight  cars  in  1936. 

The  concrete  and  measurable 
benefits  accruing  from  railroad 
newspaper  advertising  are  very 
wide-spread.  In  1936,  Class  I 
railroads  paid  a  total  of  $319,- 
752,721  in  taxes — an  increase  of 
35%.  Earnings  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  some  $168,000,000,  or 
one-third.  Dividends  of  $170,- 
000,000  affected  not  only  tens  of 
thousands  of  stockholders,  large 


and  small,  but  the  millions  whose  assets  include  in¬ 
surance  policies  or  stocks  or  bonds  of  banks  or  other 
institutions,  billions  of  whose  investments  are  in  rail¬ 
road  securities.  Payrolls  increased  $205,000,000.  Over 
a  million  employes  earned  higher  hourly  wages,  69.1c, 
than  ever  before— an  average  of  $1,735  each  for  the 
year  1936.  And  an  increase  of  $210,000,000  in  expen¬ 
ditures  for  material  and  supplies  (to  a  total  of  $803,- 
000,000),  expenditures  of  $454,- 
810,166,  for  maintenance  of  road¬ 
way  and  structures,  and  of 
$782,999,586  for  equipment, 
brought  the  total  disbursements 
of  Class  I  railroads  for  operating 
expenses  in  1936  to  some  three 
billion  dollars. 

With  constantly  growing  cir¬ 
culations,  the  newspapers  of 
America  continue  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  history.  They  are  read 
by  millions  more,  and  much 
more  intensively,  than  eight 
years  ago.  And  all  through  the 
depression  advertisers  with 
courage  continued  to  hang  up 
records  of  successful  newspaper 
campaigning. 

For  facts  and  figures  that  bear 
even  more  directly  upon  your 
own  particular  problem,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  newspaper  advertising  of 
products  in  your  line  of  business, 
consult  the  undersigned,  whose 
business  it  is  "to  know  markets." 


national  representatives  of  AMERICA'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 

Paul  Block  and  Associates  Chos.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Inc.  O'Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Reynolds-Fitzgerold,  Inc. 

Bryant,  Griiiith  &  Brvinson.  Inc.  Kelly-Smith  Co..  Inc.  Osborn.  Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Co.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

The  John  Budd  Company  I.  P.  McCnney  &  Son  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden.  Inc.  West-HoUidoy  Co.,  Inc. 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
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“Square  Deal  for  Listener” 
Is  Plea  at  Radio  Forum 


CHICAGO,  DEC.  1 — Organized  educa¬ 
tion  in  radio  broadcasting  had  its 
annual  forum  here  this  week  at  the 
second  National  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Broadcasting.  While  discus¬ 
sions  primarily  centered  around  use 
of  radio  as  an  educational  instrument, 
educators  and  guest  speakers  took 
turns  in  criticizing  and  defending  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting. 
Commercialism  and  poor  taste  in  radio 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  bones  of  con¬ 
tention,  although  there  were  many 
who  stoutly  defended  the  present 
system  and  spoke  against  further  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation.  More  than  500 
educators  and  broadcasters  attended. 


C.  A.  Dykstra,  president.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  as  the  three-day  session 
closed  today,  made  an  urgent  appeal 
for  the  nation’s  radio  industry,  edu¬ 
cators  and  public  generally  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  map  out  a  constructive 
program  for  the  use  of  radio  in 
America. 


Specific  Suggestion* 

President  Dykstra  outlined  five  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions  in  answer  to  the 
question  on  which  he  spoke,  “What 
Shall  We  Do  With  Radio?”  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  classification  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions;  use  of  a  portion  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  domain  to  set  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  impersonal,  impar¬ 
tial  and  fair  discussion  of  debatable 
controversial  questions;  and  provide 
for  unhampered  facilities  for  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  educational  possibilities 
of  broadcasting  in  the  domains  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  adult  education.  He 
asserted  that  not  only  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission,  but 
educators  and  the  public  also  have 
responsibility  for  “insisting  on  a 
square  deal  for  the  radio  listener,” 

“Commercial  objectives  should  not 
forever  supersede  those  of  education, 
nor  do  they  need  to,”  he  declared, 
“There  is  air  enough  for  everybody 
il  it  is  properly  used,” 

George  Henry  Payne,  commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  in  an  address  read  at  the 
same  session,  said: 

“We  must  establish  in  practice  what 
has  been  accepted  in  theory  and  law, 
that  the  radio  waves  are  the  inalien¬ 
able  property  of  the  public.  The 
broadcaster  should  be  required  at 
regular  intervals  to  account  for  his 
stewardship  and  if  he  has  not  met 
the  standards  set,  the  frequency  he 
enjoys  should  be  thrown  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  and  made  available  for  as¬ 
signment  to  those  who  can  and  will 
meet  the  program  standards,  for  pro¬ 
gram  standards  are  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  technical  standards.  I  hope 
that  all  this  can  be  done  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Commimications  Commission  un¬ 
der  the  existing  law.  If  it  cannot, 
then  further  legislation  may  be  nec¬ 
essary.” 

Respoasibility  om  Iroadeasters 

Placing  responsibility  of  improving 
radio  programs  on  commercial  broad¬ 
casters,  Mr.  Payne  declared  it  is  their 
duty  to  give  immediate  practical  help 
towards  solution  of  “this  important 
cultural  problem.”  Asserting  there  is 
danger  that  radio  will  “perpetuate 
mental  immaturity”  in  the  grown-up, 
he  warned  “radio  must  be  prevent^ 
from  stopping  the  growth  of  the 
American  mind.” 

More  government  supervision  in  the 
radio  field  was  advocated  by  State 
Senator  T.  V.  Smith,  who  asserted: 

“It  may  even  become  necessary  for 
advertisers  to  tell  the  truth  on  and 
off  the  air,  but  it  will  come  about  only 
through  a  final  monopoly  of  super¬ 


vision  by  the  federal  government. 
Competition  must  be  preserved  be¬ 
tween  organizations.  Government 
alone  can  maintain  competition  be¬ 
tween  already  heavily  organized  com¬ 
petitors.” 

Bars  Air  Editorials 

William  S.  Paley,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  declared 
“radio  must  never  have  an  editorial 
page”  in  addressing  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  Monday  morning.  As  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  industry,  Mr.  Paley  con¬ 
trasted  development  of  privately-op¬ 
erated  competitive  broadcasting  in 
America  with  dictator-controlled  ra¬ 
dio  abroad,  asserting  the  American 
system  has  been  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  weapons  for  preservation  of 
democracy  in  this  country. 

“Broadcasting  as  an  instrument  of 
American  democracy  must  forever  be 
wholly,  honestly  and  militantly  non¬ 
partisan,”  said  Mr.  Paley.  ‘"niis  is 
true  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  the 
whole  realm  of  arguable  social  ideas. 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  we  must 
never  have  an  editorial  page,  we  must 
never  seek  to  maintain  views  of  our 
own  on  any  public  question  except 
broadcasting  itself.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  that  any  broadcaster  as  an 
individual  may  not  express  his  own 
views  like  any  other  citizen.  I  state 
this  principle  of  non-partisanship  first, 
and  I  state  it  as  emphatically  as  I  can 
because  I  believe  this  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  democratic  broadcasting.” 

Dafinas  Principles 

“Freedom  of  the  air”  and  “fairness 
of  the  air,”  Mr.  Paley  said,  are  out¬ 
standing  principles  of  broadcasting. 
He  defined  the  first  as  “the  right  of  a 
speaker  to  express  «my  views  he  might 
hold  on  any  question  of  general  in¬ 
terest  ...  if  he  is  not  libelous  or 
otherwise  unlawful,  if  he  is  not  ob¬ 
scene,  if  he  does  not  seek  to  provoke 
racial  or  religious  hatred  he  may  say 
whatever  he  pleases  over  the  air.” 

Mr.  Paley  pointed  to  “a  costly  policy 
maintained  by  Columbia  and  by  vir¬ 
tually  all  broadcasters  as  a  further 
safeguard  to  the  fair  and  democratic 
use  of  our  medium.”  “We  sell  time  to 
sponsors  solely  for  the  advertising  of 
their  goods  and  services,”  he  said.  “We 
do  not  sell  time  for  propaganda.  By 
propaganda  we  mean  any  attempt  to 
influence  legislation,  regulation,  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  like.  Despite  the  tempt¬ 
ing  revenue  we  might  have  derived 
from  such  sales,  we  decided  against 
them  first  of  all  because  we  believed 
it  was  part  of  our  public  obligation 


to  provide  time  for  the  discussion  of 
controversial  issues. 

“An  even  more  compelling  reason 
was  the  danger  that  the  side  with  the 
most  money  would  win  the  argument 
and  often,  that  special  interests  would 
drown  out  the  voice  of  the  public. 
The  sole  exception  we  make  to  this 
policy  is  the  sale  of  time  to  political 
parties  during  an  actual  election  cam¬ 
paign.  This  exception  is  made  be¬ 
cause  the  parties  want  to  use  and  are 
entitled  to  use  more  time  than  we 
could  possibly  afford  to  give  away.” 

Speaking  of  puzzling  turns  which 
are  taken  by  listeners  in  what  they 
like  and  dislike,  Mr.  Paley  pointed  out, 
“an  inconceivably  assorted  mass  audi¬ 
ence  can  be  led,  but  we  have  yet  to 
find  a  way  to  drive  it,  nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  entitled  to  drive  it 
toward  our  own  or  anybody  else’s 
particular  conception  of  what  will  up¬ 
lift  it.” 


why  radio  has  not  been  used  ea-  F 
sively  as  an  educational  mediun 
that  neither  broadcasters  nor  ed*j! 
tors  are  willing  to  take  responsikij, 
for  bettering  such  programs,  deda-i 
Frank  Ernest  Hill,  author. 


CIRCULATION 

guaranteed  at 


300,000 


NEW  YORK  POST 


Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

NoOssmI  Adpertuatg  Re^etemlmtwt 


Hits  Programs  as  "Trip*" 

Broadcasting  was  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  by  Merill  Denison,  author 
and  critic,  who  characterized  75%  of 
today’s  radio  programs  as  “tripe.”  As 
spokesman  for  the  radio  audience,  he 
followed  Mr.  Paley  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  stating: 

“In  spite  of  its  many  admirable 
phases,  the  radio  industry  appears  to 
be  in  a  state  of  chaos,  or  cultural  an¬ 
archy,  and  generally  satisfied  with 
standards  so  mediocre  they  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  other  field.” 

He  declared  the  charge  of  “tripe”  is 
not  flung  at  any  particular  part  of 
broadcasting,  but  at  all  of  it.  "Tech¬ 
nical  incompetency  is  to  be  found  in 
sustaining  and  commercial  programs, 
on  the  network  and  the  smallest  in¬ 
dependent  stations,”  he  said.  “It 
seems  to  be  a  cultural  blight,  a  kind 
of  fungus,  that  permeates  the  entire 
industry.” 

He  recommended  better  writers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  actors  with  more  time  to 
function  as  “creative  entities  instead 
of  cogs  in  a  production  line.”  If 
broadcasting  is  to  be  respected,  he 
argued,  then  broadcasters  must  first 
learn  to  respect  their  medium  them¬ 
selves. 


“For  example,”  he  said,  “a  W 
number  of  ‘pressure  groups’  shouyj! 
forced  out  of  the  radio-educati«); 
area.  So  should  the  ill -prepared  pro¬ 
grams  of  hundreds  of  libraries,  sdioot 
and  colleges.” 

Radio  found  an  able  defender  r 
Lambdin  Kay,  general  manager  of 
Atlanta  Journal  stations  WSB 
WAGA,  who  spoke  at  the  Moot, 
evening  session  on  "How  Does  Brotj! 
casting  Operate  in  the  Public  Intenj 
Convenience  and  Necessity?”  )(. 
Kay  declared  advertising  provides  dr 
“best  means  under  the  American  nut. 
ner  of  doing  things.”  Admitting  da 
all  radio  advertising  cannot  be  ma 
as  perfect,  he  contended,  howeee 
that  in  the  contest  among  many  nwdu 
“radio  easily  leads  the  league  in  par 
of  ethics,  methods  and  manners.” 

"Day  in  and  day  out,  Americai 
broadcasting  is  teaching  people  how  k 
live,”  Mr.  Kay  said.  “Occasiomliv 
we  can  teacdi  them  how  to  learn.  Be 
fortunately,  we  are  permitted,  and  in 
doing  right  well  at  it.  in  teachinr 
them  how  to  live.” 


5.200  HEAR  TALK 


Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  1— FouNok 
thousand  people  tried  to  crowd  ioc 
the  civic  auditorium  last  Friday  ni^ 
to  hear  Ben  East,  outdoors  editor  d 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  tell  of  hs 
last  summer’s  trip  into  the  Hudsx 
and  James  Bay  territory.  As  ds 
auditorium  only  seats  5.200,  the  otfam 
went  away  disappointed  but  the  Pres 
has  arranged  for  Blast  to  repeat  the 
lecture  twice  on  Monday  ni^t,  Dec 
6  Free  tickets  have  been  issued  for 
the  lecture,  illustrated  with  modoc 
pictures  taken  by  East.  Interest  wis 
stirred  by  a  series  of  articles  on  bs 
v/eekly  page. 


Dafenos  U.  S.  System 

As  spokesman  for  the  educational 
interests.  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase, 
chancellor  of  New  York  University, 
defended  the  American  system  of 
broadcasting  and  opposed  movements 
designed  to  put  the  government  into 
the  broadcasting  industry. 

In  general,  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  warned  of  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  radio  programs,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  reason 


FOR  CAREFREE  RELAXATIUIM 


Get  away  from  routine  for  a  week  or  a  weekend— il 
will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  Enjoy  the  matcldess 
facilities  of  the  Hotel  Ambassador  to  make  your  visit 
perfect.  Riding,  golf,  swimming  in  the  great  salt 
water  pool.  Or  lazy  sun-swept  hours  on  the  sun  deck, 
or  along  the  boardwalk.  Dine  on  marvelous  food,  and 
:  leep  with  the  murmur  of  the  surf  under  your  win¬ 
dow.  Both  American  and  European  plan  rates. 


Special  rate*  for  children. 

IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 

W  ILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Mnnaging  IHrmctor 

ALWAYS  OPEN 


FCC  ACTS  ON  WROK 

Examiner  M.  H.  Dahlberg  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Federal  Cominunia- 
tions  Commission  Nov.  30  that  tht 
application  of  Rockford  Consolidatoi 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  for  authority  to  take 
control  of  Station  WROK,  now  held 
by  Rockford  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  be 
granted. 


MRS.  P.  D.  MANNING  DIES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  1— Mn 
Pittman  D.  Manning,  81,  mother  of 
the  late  George  H.  Manning,  foundei 
of  the  General  Press  Association,  died 
Monday  at  Providence  Hospital  hen 


CAB, 


”Why!  Do  you  think  Vd  ride  in 
a  car  as  old  as  that?’* 

"It  really  ain’t  so  old.  Sir.  You’ve  got  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  in  there  that  are  lots  older!’ 

’’But  they're  running  right  along 
. . .  setting  type  every  dayV 

"Yeah!  This  machine  still  runs  pretty  good,  too.  It  will 
take  you  where  you’re  goin’!’ 

course,  but  ofie  oj  the  new  cabs 
will  take  me  there  so  much  quicker'.' 

"So  would  Blue  Streak  Linotypes.  You  know  pur¬ 
chasers  report  they’ve  speeded  up  production  as  much 
as  40%!’ 

"But  /  would  be  so  much  more 
comjortable  in  a  newer  taxi.  It 
would  wear  me  out  to  bourne 
along  in  that  jerky  old  job'.' 


Sir.? 


"Your  operators  could  be  much  more  comfortable,  too, 
if  they  had  the  Optic  Aid  Front  and  Adjustable  Copy- 
holder  to  relieve  eye-strain!’ 

"Why  this  car  hasn't  even  a  selj- 
starter.  You'd  have  to  crank  it’.' 

"Oh  well,  a  self-starter  ain’t  so  important.  One  wouldn’t 
save  me  near  as  much  time  and  effort  as  the  Self-Quad- 
der  and  One-Turn  Shift  would  save  a  Lino-operator!’ 

"My  man,  you  seem  to  know  a  lot 
about  Linotypes  for  a  cab  driver'.' 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I’m  an  operator.  The  boys  just 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  way  to  show  you  how' 
composing  machines  become  obsolete  same  as  autos!’ 

"Mmm . . .  well,  call  me  a  modern 
taxi  and  remind  me  to  investigate 
those  Blue  Streak  Linotypes’.' 


[(..^LINOTYPE"-*)! 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


A-P-L  and  Linotype  Garamond  Bold  No.  3  with  Italic  and  Garamond  No.  3 


today  on  Thanksgiving  we  are  grate-  amusement  leaders,  the  Star-TW, 
ful,  not  only  for  obvious  blessings  of  which  carries  heavy  theater  advent 
peace  and  abundance,  but  also  for  the  ing  regularly,  got  a  series  of  fuli.-^ 
sturdy  American  spirit  which  sup-  advertisements  from  Fanchon  & 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  ports  freedom  of  the  press  and  com-  Copy  cashed  in  on  the  poll  with  Imj, 
plete  reporting  of  all  sides  of  the  lines  such  as  “Fanchon  &  Marco  tw. 
"  news.”  sents  the  types  of  pictures  that  the 

people  of  St.  Louis  voted  for  in 
city-wide  movie  poll.” 

een  appointed  |»  g  IJon’t  tell  anyone,  l)ut  69%  o(  4 
of  Rockville  movie-gtiers  vote<l  for  double  featuree.  * 
Daily  Review-  mx  «  ^  a  T\  • 

on  the  promo-  n.  1  ■  V^QSG  tO  IJGQdo 

Sedes  Tax  on  Photos 

Auany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1— Whether 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Sampling 

“WHAT  ABOUT  BUSINESS  in  1938?” 

is  a  question  that  many  persons  are 
asking,  and  probably  no  one  passed 
by  a  booklet  just  issued,  with  that 
question,  and  nothing  more,  on  the 
cover. 

Inside  they  found  a  complete  repro¬ 
duction,  with  each  page  reduced  to  a 
quarter  its  original  size,  of  the  New 
York  Times  annual  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  review 


MA«;  FUtwr 
Pace 


ineaier  survey  traits  by  New  York  City  newspapers 

SPEIAKING  of  newspaper  surveys,  as  for  reproduction  purposes  are  subjec 
we  have  spoken,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  municipal  sales  tax  will  h 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  completed  determined  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
one  of  unusual  nature  some  weeks  in  a  case  now  before  it. 
ago — a  survey  of  what  movie  fans  pre-  Ihe  immediate  litigation  concenis 
fer  in  the  way  of  entertainment.  And  John  N.  Howitt,  New  York  artist,  who 
though  nowhere  in  the  survey  was  any  is  seeking  to  recover  $28.20  paid  a 
question  about  how  the  movie  fans  sales  tax  on  paintings  for  which 
liked  the  Star-Times,  the  newspaper  Street  &  Smith  Publications  gave  hk 
did  benefit,  not  only  in  good  will  and  $1,410  for  reproduction  privileges, 
publicity,  but  in  actual  advertising.  To  provide  a  test  case,  Howitt  such 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  co-  Street  &  Smith  for  the  amount  of  the 
operation  with  the  Fanchon  &  Marco  tax-  All  of  the  lower  courts  have  up- 
group  of  31  theaters  in  St.  Louis,  and  held  the  validity  of  the  tax  on  the 
more  than  57,000  theater  patrons  an-  ’  "" 

swered  questionnaires.  Each  was 
name  his  favorite  actor, 
actress,  and  child  star.  Other  ques- 
movies 

preferred,  attitude  toward  stage  shows, 
eternal  _ 

and  publication.” 

v»By,  c.v.  ..6—  —  - _ —  Advertisers  and  agency  men  in  the  ttitt  " 

tising,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  amiisement  field  took  great  interest  BON  FILS  TAX  SETTI.FT) 
Tribune  took  a  full  page  of  their  own  “ 


published  last  Jan.  4.  The 
purpose  of  the  booklet  was  told  briefly 
on  a  colored  insert  card  and  at  more  I 

length  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover.  ^  < 

There  was  no  other  copy.  * 

The  booklet  was  issued  to  call  atten- 
tion  of  advertisers  to  the  next  issue  ,i.. 
of  the  Times’  financial  and  business  * 

review,  which  will  appear  Jan.  3,  1938. 

The  announcement  copy  on  the  in- 
side  cover  made  a  point  of  the  unusual  . 

reader  interest  of  business  men  in  ' 
many  communities  in  the  annual  re¬ 
view  section.  “51,. _ 1 _ ' 

the  Review  should  be  made  early”  at  promotion  boxes  ( 
the  “regular  financial  rate,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  stated. 

Perhaps  we  have  an  abnormal  in¬ 
terest  in  miniature  newspapers,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  almost  any  minia¬ 
ture  reproduction  of  a  special  edition 
gets  attention  wherever  it  goes.  That 
should  be  especially  true  of  the  Times’ 
miniature,  when  presented  to  adver¬ 
tising  prospects.  In  effect,  the  idea  -  - 

enables  the  Times  to  show  samples  of  space  for  what  might  have  been 
its  wares  when  soliciting  copy  for  the  editorial  but  instead  was  made 
forthcoming  review  edition.  With  11  institutional  advertisement, 
months  passed  since  the  1937  review  Starting  with  a  pathetic  picture  < 
was  issued,  it  would  be  too  much  to  Spanish  mother  grieving  over  her  ; 


‘Space  reservations  for  A  p*g«  from  miniature  Argus,  showing 

(in  rod  in  the  original). 

magazine  to  the  Saturday  edition  asked  to 
(Sunday  papers  not  allowed  in  Mel¬ 
bourne).  dealt  with  the  type  of 

Thanksgiving  Pledge  Lnd  the  eternal  “double-feature”  lor 

THANKSGIVING  being  a  sentimental  problem, 
day,  and  one  usually  light  in  adver- 


in  the  results  of  the  poll,  according  to  Washington,  Dec.  2— The  1 
an  Dan  Hopkins,  research  director  of  the  Tax  Appeals  agreed  today  to 


Star-Times.  The  newspaper  gave  pub-  of  $6^,984  in  settlement  of  a  $2,534ja 
licity  to  the  survey,  aided  in  analyzing  estate  tax  claim  against  the  estate  of 
the  results.  F.  G.  Bonfils,  former  publisher  of  the 

Beside  getting  the  attention  of  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


Gilbert  P.  Farrar 

Newspaper  Stylist 


was  the  average  net  paid  dally  drculaUon 
ol  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Momlns  and 
Evenina  issues)  for  the  month  ol 


October,  1937 


This  represents  a  eain  ol  7.996  over 
October,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averaae  811,677  per  Sunday 
lor  the  month  of  October,  1937 — a  sain 
of  6,192  over  October,  1936. 


My  business  is  to  make  newspapers  as  good  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  they  really  are  in  content.  I  can  make 
your  newspaper  more  legible  and  more  likeable. 
This  wins  more  readers.  I  can  also  show  you  how 
to  make  mechanical  savings.  “Today’s  newspaper 
for  Today’s  People’’  doesn’t  cost  money.  It  makes 
money. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morninc 


23. 


ER 


POR  DECEMBER  4,  1937 


*  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION  ★ 

FOR  CAMPAIGNS  IN 


Let  Your  Salesmen  Have 

344® 

What  They  Always  Want! 

I  1937  has  been  an  interesting  year.  Collectively,  we  have  talked  to 

hundreds  of  salesmen,  advertising  directors,  sales  managers  and 
owners  of  many  different  plants  who  rely  on  advertising  to  win 
greater  sales  and  net  profit. 

From  these  talks  —  actual  on-the-ground  experiences  —  we  have 
learned  that  the  on-the-spot  salesmen  report  to  headquarters  that 


Home  Town  Newspapers  Can  Best  Sell  Products  to  Home  Town  Folk 


These  salesmen  KNOW  they  can  place  your  product  in 
the  local  stores  if  it  is  to  be  advertised  in  the  local 
newspaper — your  distributor  KNOWS  that  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  move  products  and  maintain 
steady  sales. 

Sixty  per  cent  (60.2%)  of  Ohio's  7,000,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  outside  the  metropolitan  cities  in  Ohio.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  Ohio's  spending  capacity  is  within  the 
local  sales  influence  of  the  eighty-two  non-metro]>olitan 
cities  in  which  daily  newspapers  are  published  and  of 
which  the  undersigned  are  outstanding  examples. 

Retailers  on  the  Main  Streets  of  the  non-metropolitan 


cities  use  their  local  newspaper  to  carry  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  message  into  the  HOMES  of  local  folk. 

To  manufacturers  and  their  agents  these  local  news¬ 
papers  offer  the  same  space — the  same  buying  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  local  retailers  serve  each  tlay.  And  in 
addition  they  offer  local  trade  information  invaluable 
to  your  salesmen  to  do  a  quick,  inexpensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  job. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  advertisers  and  agencies — and 
a  Prosperous  New  Year  to  all.  Write  or  call  on  us  or 
our  representatives  if  you  need  any  help  or  advice 
about  one  of  the  finest  markets  in  the  world — the  Ohio 
non-metropolitan  Daily  Newspaper  Markets. 


‘Ashlomd  Times  Gazette  (E) 

^Athens  Messenger  (E  &  S) 

‘Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum  (E) 
^Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (E) 

*Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E) 
‘Coshocton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 

I^Defiance  Crescent-News  (E) 

‘Delaware  Gazette  (E) 

‘East  Liverpool  Review  (E) 

‘Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 

‘Findlay  Republican-Courier  (M) 

Natimal  Kriin-Hrntativro.  •  Ohio  Select  I.Ut  reprewnled 
pUrook,  4  Finley,  Inc.  x  J.  J.  Devine  4  AHHOciatek,  Inc. 


‘Fostoria  Times  (E) 
xGreenville  Advocate  (E) 

‘Hamilton  Journal-News  (E) 

‘Ironton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 

‘Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (E) 

§Lima  News  (E  &  S) 

‘Marion  Star  (E) 

‘Massillon  Independent  (E) 

‘Mount  Vernon  Republican  News 
(E) 

hy  John  W,  ('iillen  Co.  f  Tenney,  WcHMiward  4  Co. 


‘New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 

‘Piqua  Coll  (E) 

‘Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 

‘Ravenna  Record  &  Courier- 
Tribune  (E) 

‘Salem  News  (E) 

TTSteubenville  Herold-Stor  (E) 
TWarren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 
‘Wooster  Record  (E) 

‘Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Sig¬ 
nal  (ME  &  S) 

t  Kalph  R.  MnlllKan.  S  A.  K.  Clayden.  Inc.  ft  Story, 


A  new  set  oi  casings  and 
inner  tubes  lor  a  Font 
Chevrolet  or  Plymoirfl||,i 
cost  about  $50.00.  Mon;^ 
than  90%  cdl  passenger  cars  ccnry  one 
these  ncnnes — ^that's  true  oi  the  United  Stotw 
and  truejof  our  markets. 


Do  Peopio  Shop 
For  Tires? 


Many  of  these  cor  owners  hove  incomes  un« 
der  $2,000.00.  When  the  time  arrives  to  buy 
one  or  lour  new  tires,  these  people  start  to 
shop,  and  the  first  place  they  look  is  in  our 
papers.  Then  they  coll  on  one  or  more  dealefiii 

Based  on  notional  figureo. 
the  average  car  owno'i 
new  tire  renewals  av«r> 
age  about  1.13  tires  per 
car,  per  year.  This  quickly  gives  the  total  tire 
sales  made  in  any  community.  If  there  are 
1,000  cars  running  in  a  given  area,  that  means 
that  1,130  new  tires  will  be  bought  by  these 
1,000  car  owners  every  twelve  months. 

Every  business  has  its  ups  and 
vvnen  uo  downs — ^the  sales  charts  prove 

They  Buy?  that.  Ice  cream  reaches  pedk 
sales  in  July  and  August.  Fur 
coats,  in  December  and  January.  But  tires 
continue  to  wear  out  every  day  because  we 


How  Often  Do 
They  Buy? 


BOSTON  GLOBE  •  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  •  CH^ 
RIVER  HERALD-NEWS  •  GANNETT  NEWSPAPEESi 


COURANT  •  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  •  JOI 
COURIER-JOURNAL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  i 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SCRANTON  TIMES 


-e  manufacturer  to  conduct  a 
6  months  sales  experiment  in 
markets . . . 


in  our  markets  all  winter  long, 
ir  markets  this  winter.  Reach  all 


Sales  Value  oi  Automobile  Tire  Shipments 


Auto  Tire 

I'neumatic  Inner  SolidH  and  Sundries  and 
CaHinKH  Tubes  Cushions  Fabrics  Total 

1929  _  593,172,000  84,623,000  17,654,000  28,066,000  723.405,000 

1930  _  439,095,000  63,364,000  9,635.000  30,288,000  633,282.000 

1031 _  .140,979.000  49.876,000  5.620,000  15.191,000  411,566,000 

1932  _  351.447,000  31.884.000  3,270,000  10,95.5,000  297,5.56,000 

1933  _  266.193,000  35,371,000  3,903,000  13.389.000  306,755,000 

19.14 _  269.957,000  36.804,000  1,941,000  16.680,000  .324,382.000 

10.35 _  .321.244,000  44,207,000  2,845,000  16,136.000  .384,432.000 

1936...  ,389,.353.000  50,624,000  1,386,000  16,063.000  430.316,000 

The  above  tlBrures  representinB  100%  o£  the  tire  industry  are  estimates 
made  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  based  on  actual  reports 
to  The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  from  companies  representing 
98%  of  the  industry's  sales  for  1929  to  1934,  87%  lor  1935  and  80%  for 
1936. 


no  longer  jack  up  our  cars  for  the  winter 
months.  Heaters  and  ventilators^  plus  safety 
tread  tires  permit  us  to  move  oroimd  all  win* 
ter— just  like  we  do  in  the  sununer. 

In  our  markets*  we  hove  more  cars  —  more 
money — and  more  daily  readers  than  we  had 
last  year.  Some  tire  manufacturer  con  step 
into  our  circulations  and  get  a  lot  of  fine  re- 
plfiromant  husinftss  thin,  winter  by  rising  a 
simple  formula. 

s  ^  addition  to  your  regular 

A  suggestion  advertising,  we  suggest 

this.  Once  each  month  nm  a  two-cohmm  ad 
with  a  simple  heading — 

"Here  ore  the  dealers  ready  to 
deliver  a  Tire  Service  for 
the  winter  months." 

Below  this,  list  eviiry  outlet,  wheriever  our 
papers  circulate.  Suggest  to  our  readers  that 
they  tear  out  the  ad  and  file  it  for  quick 
reference. 

Only  Newspoper,  Con 

Runder  This  Service  up  this  statement, 

we  offer  our  total 
circulations  this  winter.  The  statement  is  this: 
No  other  advertising  medium  in  our  markets. 


Rubber  Tire  Shipments 


(Figures  estimated  by  The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.) 

- Number  of  Units - , 

1933  1934  1935  1936 

High  PresBure  Casings.  .  6,266,100  5,372.863  4.014.650  4,429,018 

Halloon  Casings  .  .38,8.37.611  41.413,699  46,168.479  .50,933,710 

Solids  and  Cushions* .  .  158,738  193.940  283,337  456,172 

Inner  Tubes  .  41,390,690  46,045,494  48,067,906  .54,624.321 

•  Includes  Industrial  truck,  tractor  and  trailer  tires. 


reaches  practically  every  car  owner  in  our 
market  territories.  No  mediiun  can  be  bought 
for  so  little.  No  medium  is  so  flexible.  Quick 
changes  in  copy  to  meet  weather  conditions, 
conventions,  southern  trips,  etc.,  con  be  ef¬ 
fected  over  night.  No  medium  has  carried  so 
much  tire  advertising  for  so  long  a  period  as 
newspapers;  and  finally,  no  medimn  in  our 
markets  is  so  close  to  your  dealers  and  your 
prospects,  all  of  whom  read  our  papers. 

Quick  action  is  suggested.  Counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice,  market  data — ^in  fact,  anything  you  re¬ 
quire  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Call  oiir  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  write  us  direct. 

Free  copies  of  this  ad  may  be  had  on  request. 
Address  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  new  market  is  being  added  to  the  above 

American  forms  hare  about  20,000,000  yefaicies — in¬ 
cluding  1,3004)00  tractors.  In  1935  fanners  bought 
1304)00  tires  for  tractors.  About  400,000  were  bought 
in  1930.  The  most  successful  farmers  in  our  trading 
areas  read  our  papers.  Here  is  a  new  market  ready 
to  be  sold.  Our  papers  con  do  the  job. 


n  enquireb  •  com 
Harrisburg  patriot 

N  TRIBUNE 


&  NEWS  •  HARTFORD 
•  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  •  LOUISVILLE 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  •  ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS 
’CHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

PERILOUS  PRECEDENT 

READERS  OF  THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

for  Nov.  21  were  probably  puzzled,  as  was 
the  writer,  by  a  40- page  section  devoted  entirely 
to  Cuba,  “land  of  peace  and  progress.”  Not  a 
line  of  display  advertising  accompanied  the  well- 
written  text,  apparently  contributed  by  Cuban 
leaders  as  well  as  by  President  Roosevelt,  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull  and  other  American  Cabinet  officers. 
Ea^  page  carried  the  line  “This  section  written 
and  presented  by  friends  of  Cuba.” 

According  to  the  New  Republic,  the  American 
hallelujahs  were  not  written  especially  for  the 
section,  but  were  expertly  selected  from  past 
speeches  amd  other  documents.  And  according 
to  New  York  City  newspaper  executives,  the 
section  was  not  text,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  but 
advertising  in  the  interest  of  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment,  which  no  longer  wants  to  be  considered  a 
dictatorship. 

The  whole  enterprise  comes  perilously  close  to 
the  ethical  line.  Americans  are  interested  in  Cuba, 
as  a  neighbor,  as  the  seat  of  heavy  investments, 
and  as  a  vacation  land.  There  is  every  reason 
why  Cuba  should  put  its  best  foot  forward  in 
American  newspaper  space — paid  for  as  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  identified  unmistakably  as  advertising. 
TTiere  is  every  reason  why  American  newspapers 
should  not  accept  propaganda,  print  it  in  news  style 
and  type,  without  plain  identification  of  the  spon¬ 
sor.  You  don’t  need  a  long  memory  to  recall  that 
only  a  few  months  after  Machado  had  pictured 
Cuba  as  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  he  was  fleeing 
the  bayonets  of  people  maddened  by  his  oppres¬ 
sions.  The  news  then  and  thereafter  told  a  story 
markedly  different  from  the  press  agentry. 

If  Cuba  is  now  a  land  of  peace  and  progress, 
that  is  indeed  news.  If  President  Laredo  Bru 
and  Col.  Batista  have  accomplished  that  miracle 
in  three  or  four  years,  concrete  illustrations  of 
their  progress  should  make  a  hundred  newspaper 
and  magazine  stories.  We  have  seen  few,  if  any. 

So  we  take  their  skilful  counterfeit  of  news  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  bigger  grain  of  salt  than  would  have 
gone  with  40  pages  of  display  advertising,  glam¬ 
orous  with  waving  palms,  shining  beaches,  happy 
natives,  gleaming  marble,  and  all  the  other  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  prosperous  tropics. 

The  thing  should  have  been  kept  in  its  place, 
for  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  Commercial 
annoimcements,  no  matter  what  their  object  and 
no  matter  how  pleasingly  prepared,  have  no  right 
to  trespass  on  the  space  and  the  garb  in  which 
the  public  expects  newspapers  to  print  their  own 
views  and  the  authentic  reports  of  responsible 
correspondents. 

THE  ALARM  SOUNDS  AGAIN 

MILL  &  FACTORY,  trade  journal  of  heavy  manu¬ 
factures,  commented  tartly  on  recent  hearings 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the 
Weirton  Steel  case.  Its  editor  believed,  as  do  many 
others,  that  the  Wagner-Connolly  Act  fails  to 
provide  fair  judicial  procedure  and  that  its  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  frequently  evidenced  bias 
against  employers.  He  said  so,  with  emphasis  that 
irked  the  NLRB. 

He  has  now  been  summoned  to  give  the  board 
the  information  upon  which  he  based  his  report 
and  comment.  The  Labor  Relations  Board,  avoid¬ 
ing  judicial  procedure  whenever  convenient,  can 
clothe  itself  with  judicial  privileges  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  stifle  criticism  of  its  arbitrary  conduct. 

The  citation  will  be  fought,  and  the  case  de¬ 
serves  the  close  attention  of  the  daily  press.  It  is 
not  an  exact  parallel  with  the  case  of  the  Black 
committee  against  the  Hearst  interests  last  year, 
but  there  are  similarities. 

The  NLRB,  like  every  other  public  agency  is 
subject  to  press  criticism.  An  editor  who  uses  that 
privilege  to  villify  or  libel  is  subject  to  well-de¬ 
fined  procedures.  Among  them  is  not  the  right  of 
a  tribunal  to  conduct  a  fishing  expedition  into  his 
business,  with  the  palpable  object  of  intimidation, 
both  of  the  publication  and  of  its  information 
sources.  No  such  powers  were  contemplated  in 
the  Act,  we  feel  certain,  and  they  will  not  be  read 
into  it  by  the  Federal  courts. 


FO 


RIAL 


Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment  but 
ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great; 
ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  fare  of  man;  for 
the  judgment  is  Cod’s;  and  the  cause  that  is 
too  hard  for  you,  bring  it  unto  Me,  and  I  will 
hear  it.  Deuteronomy,  I;  17. 


NOT  QUITE  OBJECTIVE 

THE  MODEIRN  MANIA  for  saying  it  with  pictures 
has  been  applied  to  a  discussion  of  American 
newspapers  by  “Building  America,”  self-called  a 
photographic  magazine  of  modem  problems,  and 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  educators.  Its  pictures 
are  well  selected  and  displayed  but  the  captions 
and  text  which  surround  them  are  all  too  tabloid 
for  the  task  of  giving  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
newspaper  as  it  has  developed  in  300  years. 

Many  minor  errors  may  be  noted  in  the  text, 
but  they  will  not  be  apparent  to  the  non-newspa¬ 
per  public  to  which  the  magazine  is  directed,  nor 
important  to  the  informed  newspaper  man.  TTie 
latter  will  be  more  interested  in  the  slant  given 
to  discussions  of  newspaper  labor  relations,  sen¬ 
sationalism,  and  press  freedom. 

Union  relationships  receive  two  pages,  with  four 
cuts  of  American  Newspaper  Guild  activities. 
One- third  of  the  text  is  an  accurate  resume  of 
publishers’  relations  with  the  ITU;  two-thirds  goes 
to  the  guild.  Opposing  viewpoints  of  publishers 
and  guild  are  summarized  thus: 

“Publishers  claim  that  the  unionization  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Guildsmen  reply  that  editorial  workers, 
like  the  publishers,  have  the  right  to  organize 
to  better  their  conditions.” 


The  two-page  chapter  on  sensationalism  re¬ 
hashes  all  the  strongest  charges  against  the  most 
sensational  newspapers  and,  by  inference,  lays 
them  against  the  press  in  general. 

Next,  two  pages  devoted  to  all  too  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  newspaper  crusades  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  conclude  with  this  question:  “Do  most  of 
our  newspapers  have  the  courage  and  freedom  to 
crusade  for  the  things  the  American  people  want?” 

In  similar  vein  in  the  chapter  on  “What  does 
freedom  of  the  press  mean  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple?”  Though  we  find  no  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  we  find  assertions  that  “many  small  news¬ 
papers  are  controlled  by  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  parties,”  that  publishers  and  advertisers 
displayed  their  common  interest  in  working  to 
defeat  an  “improved  federal  food  and  drug  law,  in 
1933  and  1934.”  We  learn  “that  there  is  much 
freedom  of  the  press  in  America,”  followed  by 
these  queries: 

“Who  owns  America’s  newspapers?  Do  the 
owners  bias  the  news?  What  influence  do  adver¬ 
tisers  have  on  newspaper  policies?” 

Why  the  innuendo?  Why  need  educators  con¬ 
nected  with  the  strongest  universities  try  to 
convey  by  questions  impressions  that  they  want 
to  leave  as  facts?  Ownership  of  the  press  is 
public  knowledge.  In  general,  the  press  mani¬ 
fests  prejudices  like  other  human  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  some  professors,  though  probably  with 
less  frequency  and  more  fairness.  Tlie  influence 
of  advertisers  is  an  inconstant  factor,  and,  in  our 
opinion  negligible  for  most  newspapers  where 
public  interest  is  concerned.  No  fair  critic  of  the 
press  gives  it  the  emphasis  laid  by  this  pamphlet, 
and  no  informed  critic  would  have  chosen  the 
misshapen  Tugwell  bill  of  1933-34  as  evidence 
that  newspapers  fight  the  advertisers’  battle 
against  the  public. 

The  job  is  far  from  objective,  far  from  scholarly. 
Its  result  is  a  picture,  untrue,  unfair,  and  so 
remote  from  completeness  as  to  reflect  no  credit 
upon  the  erudite  group  which  produced  it. 


AN  ALL-YEAR  PRICE? 

SOLID  EXIONOMICS  are  making  themselves  feh 
in  the  newsprint  price  situation.  At  first  glaiy^ 
the  announcement  by  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  that  its  $50  price  stands  for  all  of  1938  in. 
stead  of  for  the  first  six  months  may  not  seem  to 
support  this  conclusion,  but  other  circumstanm 
give  it  an  important  place  in  the  changing  pictun 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  publishers  ham 
just  contracted  as  a  group  with  seven  large  Cant, 
dian  mills  for  most  of  their  1939-1945  requiit. 
ments,  with  the  New  York  price  as  a  basis.  TV 
object  of  that  contract  was  to  avoid  such  sharp 
fluctuations  in  price  as  that  between  the  1937  ami 
1938  American  prices.  The  agreement  was  com¬ 
pleted  after  months  of  conference  in  which  the 
problems  of  both  parties  were  canvassed. 

First  steps  toward  a  similar  understanding  be¬ 
tween  American  publishers  and  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  were  taken  last  week,  when  officials  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  representatives  of  the  largest  Canadian  mills 
conferred  in  New  York.  Whether  the  Interna¬ 
tional  announcement  was  a  direct  consequence 
of  this  meeting  is  not  known,  but  it  was  a  step 
in  the  spirit  of  the  New  York  discussions. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  mutual  consideration  d 
problems  is  not  more  deeply  rooted,  completely 
eliminating  the  background  of  30  years’  antago¬ 
nism.  Newsprint  is  a  vital  element  of  all  journal¬ 
ism;  its  production  has  become  tightly  interwom 
with  Canadian  finance,  and  it  provides  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  thousands  of  woods  and  mill  employes  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  makes  it  strongly  i 
political  factor. 

A  financial  structure  which  demands  excessive 
prices  destroys  the  prosperity  of  both  (xoducer 
and  consumer  and  brings  poverty  to  millions  « 
both  sides  of  the  border.  A  price  which  is  set  to 
meet  the  political  requirements  of  the  produce, 
without  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  buyer,  has 
the  same  result. 

International’s  announcement  last  Spring  was 
based  on  the  company’s  financial  exigencies  and 
was  made  in  expectation  of  a  continued  rise  in 
American  business.  Both  financial  and  political 
considerations  impelled  other  Canadian  companies 
to  follow  suit,  without  too  long  a  look  to  the 
future.  Now  the  future  has  become  the  present 
not  at  all  like  last  Spring's  expectations. 

Anticipation  of  the  17.5%  price  increase  moved 
publishers  to  stringent  economy.  Decline  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  September  has  caused  further  accumu¬ 
lation  of  publishers’  stocks,  and  with  purchases 
of  spot  paper,  these  are  now  estimated  at  more 
than  twice  the  normal  supply  on  hand.  Unless 
Spring  of  1938  brings  a  sharp  upturn  in  business, 
there  is  no  chance  that  the  Canadian  mills  can 
maintain  their  Schedules  at  present  prices,  even 
with  the  promise  that  there  will  be  no  further 
increase  during  1938. 

The  first  step  has  been  made  toward  a  sane 
adjustment  of  the  newsprint  market.  The  mutual 
interests  involved  dictate  that  further  steps  should 
be  taken  to  guarantee  both  a  fair  and  a  stable 
price.  If  the  mills  have  to  contemplate  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-third  in  their  projected  schedules  for 
the  next  six  months,  their  increase  of  17.5%  goes 
out  the  window  and  with  it  their  profits.  That  is 
on  the  cards,  and  if  it  eventuates,  there  will  be  a 
mad  scramble  for  price-cutting  advantage.  That 
ought  to  be  welcomed  by  publishers,  but  it  will 
not  be  by  those  who  look  beyond  tomorrow. 

There  should  be  no  such  speculative  element  in 
newsprint — a  product  whose  manufacturing  cost 
and  probable  demand  can  be  calculated  usually 
within  narrow  limits.  Now,  as  six  years  ago,  there 
is  a  genuine  opportunity  for  statesmanship  among 
business  men  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  We 
hope  that  the  present  chance  meets  a  warmer 
reception  than  the  last. 
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GOOD  MANNERS 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  n 
the  best  bred  in  the  company. 

Swffl. 
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fOR  DECEMBER  4,  1937 


^ -  Vernon  Paine,  Upland  News,  secretary  — 

PFRSONAL  and  treasurer.  FOLKS  WORTH 

fJcTOTTON  Charleston  (S.  KNOWING 

C.)  News  &  Courier,  is  recovering  at  VYll^VJ' _ 

- rARTPR  ri  ASS  nublish-  V"!®  following  an  operation  at  a  brqOKS  H.  BEITLER,  recently-ap- 

SENATOR  News  and  Ad-  ^^'arleston  hospital.  pointed  promotion  manager  of  the 

er.  n(  honor  of  Fro  Wilton  Hall,  editor  and  publisher.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  press 

„„.,«.llb,8uestotjtonor  of  ECO-  ,S.  C.)  Indcpcndcn,  and  ^ ,^,3. 

New  YoS  at  its  -If  recovering  sentative  for 

121st  dinner  at  following  an  illness  of  several  months.  , Jfe-.  ^  ABC,  is  well 

Hotel  Astor,  New  Ronald  Thompson,  editor  of  St.  R  -  known  to  news- 

■  York  Dec.  7,  Charles  (Mo.)  Banner  News  fell  on  ^  papermen 

i’l  Senator  Glass  *0®  while  covering  a  fire  for  his  throughout  the 

FY»  will  be  presented  papor,  and  suffered  a  fractured  arm.  U.  S.  Mr.  Beit- 

■  L  ^  V^I  1  with  a  copy  of  George  R.  Fry,  editor,  Newport  ;  ler  is  a  veteran 

*  .  JM  an  extemporane-  (Pa.)  Weekly  News-Sun,  suffered  a  f  newspaperman, 

ous  talk  he  made  crushed  right  hand  and  a  broken  arm  /,  having  worked 

before  the  club  recently  when  his  arm  caught  in  a  on  papers  in 

24  years  ago  press  on  which  he  was  working.  A  Ohio,  Michigan, 

when  a  member  fellow-employe  switched  off  the  cur-  ^  New  York,  and 

-  of  the  House  rent  and  released  Fry  by  operating  *  Illinois. 

San  Carter  Glai*  from  Virginia,  the  press  in  reverse.  Brooks  Beiflor  More  than  M 

Speaking  in  be-  Ed  M.  Smith,  owner  of  Winterset  years  of  his 

half  of  his  bill  which  created  the  Fed-  (la.)  Madisonian,  a  weekly,  has  an-  newspaper  career  were  spent  on  the 
eral  Reserve  System,  awaiting  passage  noimced  the  sale  of  a  half-interest  in  Chicago  Daily  News,  where  he  servM 
in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  won  over  the  paper  to  his  son-in-law  and  reporter,  city  editor  and  news  edi- 
ihe  New  York  bankers,  who  had  pre-  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Moore,  f®*"*  ff®  was  also  city  editor  of  the  old 
viously  fought  the  bill  bitterly.  jr.  New  York  Herald  for  two  years  under 

Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  publisher,  Pitts-  John  A.  Curry,  editor,  Douglas  l- 

burgh  Sun  Telegraph  was  appointed  (Ariz.)  Dispatch,  is  spending  a  three-  "pZ 

chaLan  of  a  committee  to  confer  week  vacation  on  the  PaciHc  Coast. 

with  the  ce°leb?S'  La^®®®®  director  and  general  iater  joined  the  old  Toledo  Press. 

sioners  relative  to  plans  ‘  editor  of  European  editions  of  New  From  there  he  went  to  the  Kalamazoo 

mg  the  county  s  15(Hh  anniversary  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Hill  (Mich.)  Gazette  and  later  to  the 

next  year.  arrived  in  New  York  Nov.  22  aboard  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  serv- 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  SS.  Normandie  for  a  United  States  Jng  as  city  editor  when  Senator  Ar- 

Blade,  addressed  a  conference  of  U.  S.  visit.  thur  Vandenberg  was  in  charge  of 

and  Canadian  YMCA  business  execu-  Herald. 

lives  in  Cleveland  recently.  —  — -  -  ;  — —  Chicago  Daily  News 

William  R.  Lynett,  assistant  pub-  111  iilG  DUS1110SS  OulCO  in  1908,  becoming  city  editor  in  1916. 
lisher,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  recently  "  '  “  He  left  the  News  to  join  the  New 


Charleston  hospital. 


121st  dinner  at 
Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  Dec.  7. 
Senator  Glass 
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Sen.  Cartar  Gla« 


pointed  promotion  manager  of  the 
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ABC,  is  well 
'  known  to  news- 

■  .  ^  papermen 

^  throughout  the 
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:  ler  is  a  veteran 

-f  f  newspaperman, 
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Illinois. 
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years  of  his 
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ing  as  city  editor  when  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Vandenberg  was  in  charge  of 
the  Herald. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
in  1908,  becoming  city  editor  in  1916. 
He  left  the  News  to  join  the  New 


turned  over  to  the  Scranton  Commu-  JOSEPH  LA  ROSE  has  been  named  York  Herald  the  following  year.  He 
nity  Chest  drive  more  than  $3,000  he  circulation  manager  of  Springfield  later  returned  to  the  News  as  city 
received  in  salary  for  serving  as  a  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  succe^ing  the  editor  and  became  news  editor,  a  po- 


member  of  a  commission  which  in¬ 
vestigated  the  bootleg  coal  situation 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  money  was 
presented  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
cent  chest  drive  in  Scranton. 

Victor  Murdock,  editor,  Wichita 
Eagle,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 
a  month’s  trip  through  Mexico  and 
Pacific  Coast  states. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  president,  Ken¬ 
osha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  annual 
directors’  meeting  in  Milwaukee.  He 
previously  served  three  years  as  head 
of  the  group,  having  been  its  first 


-  late  Thomas  E.  sition  he  held  for  eight  years.  Dur- 

Murphy.  Mr.  La  ing  his  career  at  the  Daily  News,  he 
Rose,  who  has  served  under  Victor  F.  Lawson  and 
served  as  assist-  Walter  A.  Strong.  In  more  recent 
ant  circulation  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  pub- 
manager  for  10  licity  and  promotion  work.  He  was 
years,  joined  the  publicity  director  of  “Keep  Chicago 
newspaper  18  Ahead’’  campaign  in  1934  and  handled 
years  ago.  He  publicity  for  the  Great  Lakes  Expo- 
originated  the  sition  at  Cleveland  in  1936. 

summer  camp  ■  '  . . . 

for  mailing  room  Leon  P.  Hazel  has  been  named  ad- 
and  newspaper  vertising  manager  of  Raton  (N.  M.) 
boys  in  1929.  Daily  Range,  recently  purchased  by 
Joi.Dh  L-  William  J .  F.  F.  McNaughton  and  Harold  A.  Hill, 

^  Ahern,  Jr.,  has  publishers  of  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times. 

been  named  circulation  manager  of  Other  changes  announced  were: 


president  been  named  circulation  manager  of  utner  c  n  a  n  g  e  s  announcea  were. 

Carlton  K  Matson  editor  Toledo  ^il  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  succeeding  James  Barber  as  city  editor,  and 
J  News-Bee,  was  the  featured’  speaker  C.  C.  Burns,  who  will  be  retained  by  Harry  Walker,  who  became  circula- 
I  at  the  recent  annual  “Bosses’  Day’’  ^he  management  in  another  capacity,  tion  manager. 

^  ]  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Toledo  Ju-  *®*"  me  past  16  years  has  Watson  T.  Brown,  circulation  man- 

I  nior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  ^®''  ®  member  of  the  composing  ager.  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib- 


Matson  advised  the  “bosses”  present  staff, 

not  to  lose  their  heads  and  to  keep  — — 
a  sense  of  humor  during  these  trying 
days  where  labor  and  management  are 
seeking  better  working  conditions.  h 

Capus  M.  Waynick,  director  of  J 

North  Carolina  state  division  of  pur¬ 
chase  and  contract,  has  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  15,  to  return  to  the  High  n 

Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  as  editor, 
which  post  he  left  several  years  ago.  O 

James  L.  Bland,  publisher.  Walnut 
Ridge  (Ark.)  Times-Dispatch,  Dec.  1 
became  secretary  to  Gov.  Carl  E. 

Bailey,  of  Arkansas,  succeeding  John 
F.  Wells,  former  city  editor.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  who  joined  t 

the  Arkansas  Corporation  Commis¬ 
sion.  I 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Bungle  Family 

marches  on!  George  Bimgle  can  do  a  lot 
of  marching,  though  he's  sure  to  bungle 
into  some  situations  on  the  way. 


B.  J.  Lewis,  editor,  Albany,  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  is  writing  a  new 
editorial  page  column  of  one-para- 
graph  editorials  and  informal  com¬ 
ment  on  the  day’s  events,  titled  “Inci- 
dent-ly.” 

Cornelius  DeBakcsy,  publisher, 
Fontana  (Cal.)  Herald,  was  elected 
president  of  San  Bernardino-River- 
«de  Counties  unit  of  CNPA  Nov.  27. 
Omer  officers  are  Harry  C.  Harper, 
Riverside  News,  vice-president,  and 


Harry  Tuthill,  creator  of  The  Bungle 
Family,  tells  us  that  his  strip  and  page  will 
be  funnier  than  ever  in  1938  —  and  that 
means  fimny  no  end! 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 


So  says  W.  N.  Burkhardt, 
editor  of  The  San  Francisco 
News,  of  Raeburn  Van 
Buren’s  daily  comic  strip 


Abbie 

an^ 

Slats 


'  “Our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Burkhardt 
writes,  “reports  to  me  that 
ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  in  the 
few  months  we  have  been 
running  it  has  become  one 
i  of  our  three  top  strips,  that 
j  it  is  as  popular  as  ‘Li’l 
'  Abner’  and  ‘Tarzan.’ 

I 

I  “I  am  certainly  glad  we 
have  it.” 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
!  samples.  Please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  27 


une,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
Royal  Oak  Kiwanis  Club  for  1938. 

James  P.  Lamon  was  recently  named 
advertising  manager  of  Palatka  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  succeeding  A.  B.  Cod- 
rington,  who  resigned  after  eight  years 
to  become  advertising  director  of 
Palatka  Times-Herald,  a  weekly.  Mrs. 
Jean  E.  Baker  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  Mr.  La¬ 
mon  has  been  with  the  News  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  for  the  past  15  years. 

W.  H.  Cameron,  76,  manager,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  resort  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  celebrated 
their  SOth  wedding  anniversary  Nov. 
27.  Mr.  Cameron,  who  joined  the 
newspaper  62  years  ago  as  an  office 
boy,  has  served  in  every  department 
except  art  and  engraving. 

Albert  E.  Whitehill,  of  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  promotional  staff, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Including 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  N cwspaperdom , 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 


Titles  Patented.  Registered  ('onttnts  ropvrighted  1937 
THK  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMP.tNY,  INC. 
James  Wright  Brown.  President  and  Editor, 

James  Wright  Brown.  Jr..  Secretary 
Charles  B.  Groomes.  Treasurer 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Director 

_ Chas.  1.  Stuart,  Director _ 

General  Offices; 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
THtphonts: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054.  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Adveitisers'  Journal 
in  .\merica 

_ Erery  Saturday  Sinn  1884 _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Eieeutitt  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Managing  Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann.  AttociaU  Editor; 
Walter  E.  Schneider,  S’etn  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
John  J.  Clougher.  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr. 

Charles  B.  Groomes.  Otnoral  Manager;  James  Wright 
Brown.  Jr.,  Business  Manager;  Charles  'T.  Stuart,  .tderr- 
ftstng  Manager;  George  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Manager. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Correspondent:  General  Press  .\sboc.. 
James  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  Manning.  Jr.,  1223 
A'afumol  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Phone  Metrop^itan  1080. 
Chicago  Correspondent;  George  .A.  Brandenburg,  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 

Michigan  Ass.,  Telephone  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Representative:  Editorial:  Campbell  Wat¬ 
son,  2132  Dorby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn 
wall  6557;  Ken  Taylor.  1215  North  Hobart  Bcul.,  Los 
Angles.  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  .ddstrfistng; 
Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  235  Montgomery 
Street,  Telephone  Garfield  6740,  Los  Angeles.  1151  S. 
Broaduny,  Telephone,  Prospect  3471;  Seattle,  1004 
Second  Avenue,  'Telephone  Seneca  4480:  Portland.  Ore., 

920  Southvest  Sixth  Art,,  Telephone.  Beswxrn  2988. _ 

London  Office:  c/o  The  Caxton  Magazine.  Grand  Build¬ 
ing.  Trafalgar  Sq.,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delafons,  Manager; 
Paris,  France  Office;  76  rue  des  Petite  Champs.  Manager: 
Sydney  R.  Clark;  Correspondent:  G.  Langelaan,  114 
.tienur  dee  Champs-Elyteee.  Japan  Correspondent: 
Hans  R.  Johansen,  c/o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka:  ('hina 
Representative,  James  Shen,  the  Centre  News  .Agency, 
Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China. _ 


Display  advertising  rates  effective  December  1,  1937; 
transient. 

85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: _ 


Sues 

Lines 

Agate 

Time 

6 

Times 

13  t  2b 

lime8|Time8 

52 

Times 

I  Page 

672 

$275 

$234 

$220  $206 

$182 

l^Page 

336 

154 

131 

123  1  116 

103 

k  Page 

168 

85 

72* 

68*|  64* 

H  Page 

84 

55 

47* 

44*|  41* 

37 

‘/ji  Page 

42 

33 

28* 

26*1  24* 

22 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  a  cost 
of  122  per  week  cams  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  tnsis  as 
any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per  page;  $103  half  page 
$57  quarter  page. 

Classified  rates:  75c  tier  agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate 
Une  four  times. 

Situations  wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c  per 
agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Suhscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  adtanoe  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year;  Cana^,  $4.50; 
Foreign,  $5. 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  any  une  organisation— whether  paid  for  by 
the  company  or  indieiduals.  Three  subscriptions  to 
separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscription 
for  three  years,  $10;  five  subscriptions  to  different  ad¬ 
dresses  for  one  yev  each  ar  one  subscription  for  five  years, 
$15;  ten  subscriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years. 
$25.  Member  Associated  Business  Papers. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certifie-l  net  paid  “.A.B.C."  as  follows: 


1  Six  Mooths 

^  Ended 

Net 

Psi.| 

Total  Dis-  j 
tribution  | 

June  30, 

1937. 

11,482 

12,571  ! 

j  • 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801  1 

1935 

10,225 

11.333  I 

!  * 

1934 

9.359 

10.592  1 

“ 

1933. 

8,796 

10,320 

1932. 

9.920 

10,967  ! 

1931 

10,497 

11,569  i 

1930 . 

10.816 

12,216  ! 

1929 . 

9.878 

11,105 

i  • 

1M8 

8.982 

10.223 

has  been  named  field  manager  of 
Maine  Publicity  Bureau. 

Philip  Reeve,  formerly  of  London, 
has  been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Stockton  ((3al.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Clem  Fye  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Adolf  Zweigart, 
circulation  manager  of  Watsonville 
(Cal.)  Morning  Sun,  a  new  daily,  of 
which  John  N.  Hall  is  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  J.  Howard  Sheerin  has  been 
named  city  editor. 

Otis  Morse,  of  Detroit  Free  Press 
business  office,  was  presented  with  a 
watch  by  fellow  employes  Nov.  19  on 
the  occasion  of  his  45th  anniversary 
with  the  daily. 

Arnold  V.  Lund,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Canton  (Ill.)  Ledger,  has 
joined  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph 
in  a  similar  position. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MARSDEN  BELLATTI,  managing 
editor,  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
was  elected  chairman  of  Oklahoma 
Associated  Press  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  in  Norman,  Okla., 
Nov.  20.  Ray  Dyer,  managing  editor, 
El  Reno  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was  elected 
vice-chairman.  J.  R.  O’Sullivan,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Associated 
Press  bureau  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Dan  Magill,  associate  editor,  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  addressed  the 
class  in  reporting  and  news  writing  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Georgia,  Nov.  23. 

John  Mitchell,  managing  editor, 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Ten 
Year  Club  of  Hudson  Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial  department  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Nov.  27. 

H.  Boyce  Taylor,  city  editor,  of 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal  for  the  last 
eight  years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
public  relations  and  sales  department 
of  Telfair  Stockton  &  Co.,  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Frank  Fiske  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Roch  Bradshaw,  resigned. 
Kenneth  Adams,  Journal  reporter, 
also  resigned.  Bob  Giles,  formerly  of 
San  Diego  Sun,  and  George  A.  Cover- 
dale,  former  publisher  of  a  weekly 
paper  at  Banning,  Cal.,  have  joined 
the  staff. 

Irving  J.  Reimers,  former  editor  of 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
has  purchased  the  Bound  Brook  (N. 
J.)  Chronicle,  a  weekly,  from  W.  B. 
R.  Mason,  who  is  retiring  after  pub¬ 
lishing  it  for  52  years.  Mr.  Mason 
had  served  as  president  and  treasurer 
of  New  Jersey  Press  Association. 

Warren  Brown,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  sports  editor,  will  be  the 
principal  guest  speaker  at  the  annual 
Northwestern  University  football  din¬ 
ner,  Dec.  4,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

George  Quint,  formerly  city  editor, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  has 
been  named  editor  of  Queens  Home 
News,  a  new  weekly  for  Queens  Vil¬ 
lage  to  be  published  by  the  Van  Dee 
Publishing  Company  starting  early 
next  year. 

Don  Hutchins,  photographer,  Hobo¬ 
ken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  was  the 
victim  of  a  sneak  thief  who  stole  his 
Speed-Graphic  camera,  valued  at 
$250,  from  his  car  parked  in  North 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  Nov. 

James  Gallagher  of  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  was  elected  chairman  of  Chicago 
chapter  of  Baseball  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 
Ralph  Cannon,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
was  chosen  vice-chairman  and  John 
Phillips  of  the  Howe  News  Bureau 


was  renamed  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Henry  McLemore,  United  Press 
sports  writer,  during  a  Pacific  Coast 
tour,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Stockton,  Cal.,  Nov.  17,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  civic  organizations.  Philip 
C.  Beaton,  managing  editor,  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Record  made  the  arrangements 
for  Mr.  McLemore’s  visit.  The  honor 
guest  was  introduced  by  Irving  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Record. 
Mrs.  McLemore  was  also  a  guest. 

Norman  Siegel,  radio  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  is  author  of  six  stories  on 
television.  The  series  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  television. 

Bert  Andrews,  former  New  York 
Journal- American  rewrite  man,  is  in 
the  same  capacity  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Irving  Johnson,  former  rewrite  man 
Boston  Evening  American,  has  joined 
the  New  York  World  Telegram  re¬ 
write  staff. 

William  W.  Morris,  dean  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  local  staff,  recently 
celebrated  the  38th  anniversary  of  his 
service  on  the  Enquirer  as  court¬ 
house  reporter. 

Col.  T.  W.  McCullough,  veteran 
Omaha  newspaperman  and  member  of 
Omaha  World-Herald  editorial  staff, 
who  suffered  two  heart  attacks  re¬ 
cently,  is  showing  “decided  improve¬ 
ment.” 

Stuart  Kelsey,  of  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette  sports  staff,  resigned 
recently  and  went  to  California. 

Theodore  E.  Couse,  of  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press  staff,  has  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  4,  to  become  owner  and 
publisher  of  Belvidere  (N.  J.)  Warren 
Journal,  a  weekly,  which  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  from  F.  A.  Robertson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Washington  (N.  J.)  Star. 

Benson  V.  Beneker,  formerly  of 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Colonial, 
which  suspended  Nov.  6,  has  joined 
Alfred  A.  Frantz,  publicity.  New  York, 
to  work  on  travel  accounts. 

Frank  Tiffany,  of  Topeka  AP  bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Wichita  bureau  to  replace  Ed  Yinger, 
on  leave  of  absence  account  of  illness. 
Roger  Kirkwood,  of  the  Kansas  City 
office,  replaces  Tiffany  at  Topeka. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  K.  Nolan  of 
San  Francisco,  are  the  parents  of  a 
second  son,  David  Dundon  Nolan, 
bom  Nov.  15.  Mr.  Nolan  is  Pacific 
Coast  division  manager  for  Central 
Press. 

Lev  Flournoy,  political  writer  and 
columnist,  has  been  named  editorial 
chairman  of  Toledo  News-Bee.  Dan 
Palmer,  veteran  columnist,  conductor 
of  the  favorite  “I  May  Be  Wrong” 
corner  of  the  editorial  page,  resumed 
his  column  Nov.  22,  after  an  absence 
of  almost  a  month.  Mr.  Palmer  is  re¬ 
covering  from  an  operation. 

Alexander  J.  Woehrle  of  Woehrle 
News  Service,  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Justine  E.  Woehrle  as  radio 
editor,  and  William  Bowler,  formerly 
of  New  York  Sun,  as  general  news 
man. 

Charles  J.  Bauer,  former  aviation 
editor  and  Sunday  editor  of  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  Day- 
ton  Journal  city  desk  staff. 

Aubrey  Thomas,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  re-write,  underwent  an 
emergency  operation  for  appendicitis 
this  week  a  few  days  after  his  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  son  in  Atlantic  City 
Hospital. 

Paul  W.  Ramsey  and  Walter  Ruch, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporters,  are 
making  a  survey  of  the  anthracite 
fields,  writing  daily  stories  on  what 
the  hard  coal  miners  believe  can  be 
done  to  adjust  problems  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Nick  Carter,  Inquirer  photogra¬ 
pher,  accompanied  them. 


Wedding  Bells 


FRANK  D.  O’REILLY,  JR.,  vice-presi. 

dent  of  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ezprui 
to  Miss  Margaret  Harman  of  that 
city,  Nov.  25. 

Harold  E.  Keenan,  city  editor 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier -Newt,  to 
Miss  Elinor  B.  Price,  of  Jersey 
Nov.  24,  in  Jersey  City. 

Louis  P.  Hughes,  sports  editor,  EU 
mira  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegrnm. 

to  Miss  Sally  French  in  Ehnin 
Nov.  24. 

Samuel  Hunter  Austin,  assistant 
circulation  manager.  New  Bruntwitk 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday 
Times,  to  Miss  Evelyn  McLean 
Whipple  of  Brooklyn,  Nov.  27. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Waddell,  columni*, 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  and  Wes 
Virginian,  to  John  Rendle  Thomas  at 
Fairmont,  Nov.  24. 

Raymond  A.  Bruner,  science  editor, 
Cleveland  News,  to  Miss  Louise  K. 
Sisele,  a  reporter,  Nov.  22. 

Henry  Ward,  aviation  editor,  Pitu- 
burgh  Press,  to  Miss  Estelle  Umbarger 
of  West  Newton,  Pa.,  Nov.  25. 

Helane  Peters,  radio  editor  Berke¬ 
ley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  to  Thomas  Ander¬ 
son,  free  lance  writer  and  former 
newsman,  at  Berkeley,  Nov.  19. 

Jack  Edwin  Nevins,  Jr.,  of  Oak- 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune  staff  to  Marta 
K.  Sironen,  publicity  director.  West¬ 
ern  Furniture  Exchange,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Nov.  25. 

William  F.  Carter,  head  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.  Associated  Pre« 
bureau,  to  Miss  Mildred  A.  Tyrrd, 
former  society  editor  of  Treatoa 
Times  and  Sunday  Advertiser,  Net. 
23,  at  Holy  Spirit  Roman  Cathoik 
Church,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Randall  A.  Cochran,  cameraaii 
and  reporter  of  Kentucky  edition  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Lor¬ 
raine  Muders,  at  Newport,  Ky.,  Nor. 
23. 

Penn  G.  Diveley,  of  Somerset  (Pk) 
Daily  American  staff  to  Miss  Kathryn 
Wagner  of  Meyersdale,  Nov.  27. 

Roger  Kirkwood,  of  Topeka  AP 
staff,  to  Miss  Lynne  Carlson  of  Bur¬ 
dick,  Kans.,  at  Wichita,  Nov.  26. 

Edwin  A.  Rutchow,  Toledo  Blade 
reporter,  to  Miss  Margaret  Marie 
Fleming,  in  Port  Clinton,  0.,  re¬ 
cently. 

■ 

OLSON  ELECTED 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  director,  Medill 
school  of  journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Weekly  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Charleston,  Ill.,  Nov.  20.  Mr.  Olson 
was  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associatioa 
Carl  Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Neogt 
News,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
association.  Ed.  Brandenburger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sullivan  Progress,  was  named 
vice-president;  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  are:  John  File,  Chester 
Herald-Tribune;  W.  A.  Jolley,  Rood- 
house  Record;  Vern  Nickles,  LaGrange 
Citizen;  and  Ed  Eberspacher,  Shclby- 
ville  Democrat. 

m 

PRESS  CLUB  PROJECT 

The  Notre  Dame  Press  Club,  it  is 
annoimced  by  Dr.  John  M.  Cooney, 
head  of  the  joiumalism  departmwt, 
will  begin  work  soon  on  a  new  project 
attempting  to  determine  the  part  jour¬ 
nalism  has  played  in  American  litera¬ 
ture.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Coo¬ 
ney,  the  club  will  send  out  letters  to 
1,000  authors  throughout  the  country, 
inquiring  about  their  journalistic  ex¬ 
perience  before  they  began  writing 
short  stories  and  novels. 
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H  ERE’S  the  machine  from  which 
every  main  side  frame  on  every  Hoe 
Super- Production  Newspaper  Press  de¬ 
rives  its  great  accuracy  —  the  horizon¬ 
tal  boring  and  drilling  machine.  Placed 
against  the  heavy  angle  plates,  the 
frames  stand  in  perfect  horizontal  and 
must  be  bored  square  with  the  foot. 

The  table  slides  horizontally,  the  boring 
head  moves  vertically,  while  a  sensitive 
gauge  reading  in  thousandths  of  an  inch 
indicates  unfailingly  the  precise  position 
of  the  boring  head.  In  this  way,  we 
guard  against  the  slightest  deviation. 
Guided  by  a  jig  of  exceptional  accu¬ 
racy,  every  Hoe  side  frame  is  bored  and 
drilled  precisely  the  same  as  every  other 
on  the  line. 

From  such  modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  from  such  lofty  standards  of 
accuracy,  Hoe  equipment  wins  its  rep¬ 
utation  for  long,  trouble-free  pressroom 
service. 

R.  HOE  &  Ino. 

0mcn0»ral 

fllO  K.  Hmth  St.  (at  East  River) 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

BOSTUN  SAS  KKANCISCO  CHICAi^O 

BIKMISGMAM  LONDON 


HOE  Builds  The  Best 


THIS  METHOD  OF  BORINS 

1$  Reflected  In  Belter  Presswork 
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den  of  Eden — where  there  was  no  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams;  Ralph  U  S  RuleS 
hereditary  paint  in  the  blood.”  Thompson  and  Dr.  Kurt  Heymann  of  *  * 

,  the  New  York  Times,  and  Danton  Trust  Is  Taxable 

IRVIN  HURST,  as  acting  city  editor  Walker  columnist  for  the  New  York 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla-  ^ 

homan,  wrote  a  girl  reporter  this  note:  ■  j  of  Tax  Appals  has  over. 

“Expose  Something.”  .  n  j  itir  ^  ^  ® 

The  staff,  a  member  writes,  is  still  InSUiailCe  Ad  Men  o  d^hciencies 

waiting.  .r\  T  •  -M  V  f  Comrniss.oner  of  i,. 

,  Meet  Dec.  7  in  N.  Y.  ^emal  Revenue,  and  has  ordered  him 

to  pay  $26,644.60. 

WHEIN  THE  SOCIETY  EDITOR  of  Elmer  Wheeler,  president  of  Tested  Of  this  amount,  $22,287.11  represent 
the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth  in-  Selling  Institute,  and  Lester  Beall,  tax  on  trusts  established  by  Mr.  Pulit 
forms  the  news  editor  that  she  has  a  advertising  art  expert,  will  be  two  of  zer  which  he  had  maintained  were  nai 
big  wedding  story  coming  up,  and  the  the  afternoon  speakers  at  the  annual  taxable  to  him.  The  remainder  of  tli» 
news  editor  wonders  just  how  big  a  winter  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Ad-  assessment  results  from  the  decisior 
story  it  will  be,  he  asks  her:  “How  vertising  Conference,  December  7,  at  that  donations  for  charitable  purpose 
many  swoops?”  And  the  society  edi-  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City,  may  be  deducted  only  to  the  exten- 
tor  replies,  “Oh,  this  one  is  a  five-  Arthur  A.  Fisk,  advertising  manager  of  15%  of  net  income, 
swooper,”  or  “Just  a  single  swoop  this  of  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  The  Pulitzer  income  in  1931 
time,”  as  the  case  may  be.  America,  is  president  of  the  I.A.C.  $249,961.62,  of  which  $242,956.15  was 

This  system  of  grading  originated  a  The  advertising  managers  of  lead-  deducted  for  capital  losses,  having  a 
short  time  ago  when  an  esteemed  but  ing  life,  fire  and  casualty  insurance  net  of  $7,005.47.  Charitable  contribu. 
reviled  contemporary  was  found  print-  companies  will  attend  a  general  ses-  tions  totaled  $36,445.05  an  amoua" 
ing  a  long  and  elaborate  wedding  de-  sion  at  9:30  a.m.,  followed  by  two  which  would  have  baen  within  the 
scription  which  contained  this  para-  group  meetings.  Arthur  H.  Reddall.  statutory  limit  if  reckoned  against  the 
graph:  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  will  income  before  deducting  capital  losses 

"Smilax  entwined  the  fixtures  in  the  be  chairman  of  the  life  group,  and  the  formula  which  Pulitzer  contends^! 
living  room.  There  were  three  swoops  Harold  Taylor,  American  Insurance  was  proper.  As  a  result  of  tha  djci- 
of  smilax  across  the  fireplace,  four  Company,  the  fire  and  casualty  meet-  sion,  the  taxpayer  has  been  levied 
swoops  around  the  chandeliers,  and  ing-  Luncheon  will  be  followed  by  against  for  money  donated  to  chari- 
five  swoops  on  the  stairway.”  a  general  session.  ties. 


plays  “Rain”  and  “Shanghai  Ges¬ 
ture,”  was  drama  reviewer  and  star 
reporter  of  the  old  Minneapolis  Daily 
News  25  years  ago,  he  was  sent  by 
H.  S.  Fairley,  city  editor,  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Union  Station  to  interview 
Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Colton  came  back  in  an  hour  and 
with  his  ever  trusty  lead  pencil — he 
wouldn’t  touch  a  typewriter— turned 
out  a  column  and  a  half  of  cracking 
good  quotes.  First  page  with  picture, 
of  course. 

Came  the  Journal  and  Tribune,  rival 
sheets.  Both  told  the  world  in  grieved 
explanations  that  the  great  one  had 
gone  temperamental  upon  arrival  in 
the  Flour  City,  and  had  stormily  re¬ 
fused  to  see  anyone. 

Colton  was  confronted  with  the 
evidence  by  Fairley. 

“Well,”  said  he,  in  his  polished  Ox¬ 
ford  tones,  “it  was  a  good  story,  wasn’t 
it?” 

Mr.  Fairley  is  now  president  of  the 
Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  Sentmel. 


Ki)IT(  r  &  PiTRLiSHER  Will  pav  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  publisheil.  Those 
not  used  will  not  lie  returned. 


THIS  TWO-COLUMN  front  page 
headline  from  a  recent  issue  of  Boston 
Herald  was  startling,  but  it  meant  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  said: 

“STANDARD  OIL  HEIRESS  TO  BE¬ 
COME  BRIDE  OF  HER  FATHER’S 
GROOM  TODAY 

“Westport,  Ct.,  Nov.  28 — The  wed¬ 
ding  of  Miss  Helen  Wolcott  Bedford. 
24-year-old  heiress  to  a  Standard  Oil 
fortune,  and  Arthur  McCashin,  30, 
handsome  head  groom  at  the  Bedford 
stables,  will  take  place  in  the  palatial 
Bedford  home  here  tomorrow.” 


Many  Writers  Attend 
Dinner  to  Emil  Ludwig 

Coinciding  with  the  publication  in 
serial  form  in  Liberty  magazine  of  his 
biography  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Emil  Ludwig,  famous  biographer,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York 
by  Bemarr  Macfadden  Nov.  30. 

Defending  Roosevelt’s  policies,  Mr. 
Ludwig  said  the  President  “learned 
from  Wilson  how  not  to  act”  and  is 
“not  at  all  afraid  to  be  called  a  poli¬ 
tician — he  wishes  to  end  this  word  as 
a  term  of  abuse.”  He  quoted  Roose¬ 
velt  as  telling  him  “I  would  hate  to 
be  a  dictator;  I  would  be  bored  with¬ 
out  opposition.”  The  speaker  asserted 
“the  sons  of  the  rich  who  hate  him 
today  will  erect  a  monument  50  years 
from  now  ‘to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  tried  to  save  capitalism’.” 

More  than  100  writers,  newspaper¬ 
men  and  editors  were  among  approxi¬ 
mately  200  guests.  Newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  and  executives  present  included: 
Joseph  Connolly,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Franklin  P. 
Adams;  BImest  K.  Lindley,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  whom  Ludwig  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  special  praise  in  his 
speech;  Lewis  Gannett,  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  literary  editor;  Rube  Goldberg; 
Ciene  Buck;  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes; 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  getting  distant 
correspondents  in  out-of-the-way 
places  to  the  scene  of  a  news  event 
and  reporting  it  adequately  is  some¬ 
thing  that  plagues  every  state  editor. 
All  of  which  struck  home  recently 
when  the  state  editor’s  phone  at  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  rang  im¬ 
patiently. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Smith,  talking  for  your 
regular  correspondent,  Mrs.  Brown,  at 
Centerville,”  came  a  faint  voice.  “Did 
you  hear  about  the  accident  near 
here?  Truck  hit  a  car  .  .  .  both  de¬ 
molished  .  .  .  two  persons  killed.”  • 
At  least  someone  had  sense  enough 
to  call  the  office  instead  of  waiting  to 
send  full  details  by  mail!  The  state 
editor  hugged  the  phone  and  shouted: 

“Cki  get  the  names  .  .  .  have  a  look 
at  the  accident  .  .  .  get  a  picture.  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  get 
all  that,”  the  correspondent’s  voice 
cut  in.  “You  know  I’m  not  the  regu¬ 
lar  correspondent,  and  I’m  so  nervous 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  get  the 
story.” 

Taken  aback,  the  state  editor  que¬ 
ried  next:  “If  you  can’t  get  it,  then 
where  is  the  regular  correspondent?” 

“Oh,”  came  the  reply,  “she  was  so 
nervous  when  she  heard  about  the 
accident  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed. 
She  wanted  me  to  call  and  tell  you.” 
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WRITING  OF  A  murder  and  suicide, 

a  Texas  rural  correspondent  wrote: 

“A  verdict  of  death  by  self  infested 
wounds  was  returned  by  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace.” 

On  another  story  of  an  evangelist 
and  his  remarks,  she  reported: 

“Jesus  came  to  restore  that  which 
was  lost.  First  thing  lost  was  the  crys- 
tine  (sic)  purity  with  which  the  first 
pair  walked  in  the  presence  of  God 
unabashed. 

“Sin  did  not  start  in  a  bowery  or 
saloon  or  bar  room,  but  in  an  ap¬ 
parently  ideal  environment — the  Gar- 


Effectively  designed 
for  modern  or  tradi¬ 
tional  treatments  of 
display  composition. 


2032  Cly bourn  Avenue  •  Chicago 


Let  Intertype  Help  You 
Hold  Down  Your  Costs 

Many  a  harassed  newspaper  publisher 
is  taking  to  bed  with  him  these  days  the 
very  perplexing  question :  How  can  I  off¬ 
set  certain  rising  costs  from  which  there 
now  appears  to  be  no  escape  P 

We  have  the  answer,  so  far  as  the 
composing  room  is  concerned  . . .  modern¬ 
ize  your  composing  room  with  the  latest 
Streamlined  Intertypes.  The  economies 
effected  by  them  are  immediate  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  cost  of  the  original  invest¬ 
ment  is  recaptured  rapidly,  leaving  a  net 
profit  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

Wise  publishers  appreciate  this,  and 
in  recent  months  dozens  of  them  have 
turned  to  Intertype,  not  only  for  money¬ 


saving  mechanical  equipment  but  also  for 
new  and  attractive  type  faces  which  recon¬ 
cile  the  newspaper  buyers  to  paying  the 
increased  prices  that  are  sometimes  being 
asked  for  the  newspapers. 

^  Don’t  ever  let  high  costs  get  you 
DOWN !  Have  your  mechanical  executives 
come  into  touch  with  Intertype  and  learn 
what  amazing  things  are  today  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  way  of  composing-room 
economy.  Intertype,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Urges  Dailies 
"Get  It  Over 
With"  on  Rates 


Iowa  Circulator  Colls 
Present  Most  Advantageous 
ior  Substantial  Increase 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

CONTINUING  our  discussion  on  im¬ 
portance  of  increased  revenue  from 
circulation,  we  present  this  week  a 
paper  prepared  by  EId  Towns  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  read  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association.  Mr. 
Towns  rightly  points  out  revenue  ob¬ 
tained  from  increased  subscription 
rates  may  reach  satisfactory  propor¬ 
tions  and  “the  circulation  dollar 
makes  just  as  sweet  music  in  the  till 
as  the  advertising  dollar.”  He  cites 
the  following  experience  in  raising 
rates  at  Sioux  City: 


“The  Sioux  City  Journal  increaseil  its  car¬ 
rier  delivery  rate  effective  May  10.  19.17 — 
ilaily  by  carrier  in  Sioux  City  from  12' i 
cents  to  17!4  cents  per  week;  daily  and  Sun- 
ilay  from  IS  cents  to  20  cents  per  week.  Out¬ 
side  of  Sioux  City  our  rates  by  carrier  were 
increased  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  |)er  week 
for  the  daily  and  from  IS  to  20  cents  iwr  week 
for  the  daily  .and  Sunday.  In  Sioux  City 
our  carriers  are  paid  on  a  straiKht  salary- 
basis.  Carrier  boys  outside  of  Sioux  City- 
are  working  under  the  ‘Little  Merchant’  plan 
and  of  course  a  portion  of  the  increase  was 
(lassed  on  to  those  out  of  town  carriers.  I'n- 
der  the  old  arrangement  we  were  charging  the 
boys  at  the  rate  of  5/6ths  of  a  cent  per  copy 
daily  and  3!4  cents  i)er  coi>y  for  the  Sunday- — 
making  a  total  cost  to  the  carrier  of  814  cents 
for  a  week’s  service  to  one  subscriber.  At  the 
old  rate  of  IS  cents  i)er  week  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  the  carrier  thus  made  a  profit  of  6J4 
cents  per  subscriber  per  week. 

’’Under  the  new  set-up  we  charge  the  boy 
I'/i  cents  per  copy  daily  and  3  cents  (ler  copy 
Sunday— a  total  cost  of  12  cents  for  a  week’s 
supply  to  each  subscriber.  In  collecting  at 
the  new  rate  of  20  cents  per  week  the  boy 
makes  a  net  profit  of  8  cents  or  \'/i  cents 
per  week  more  jier  subscriber  than  under  the 
old  rates. 

Carrier  Should  Share 

“I  have  given  you  this  detaile<l  set-up  of 
our  old  rates  as  w-ell  as  the  new,  partly-  to 
give  you  a  complete  picture  of  our  situation 
here  in  Sioux  City,  hut  mainly  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  allowing  the  carrier  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  increase  and  to  let  the  public 
know-  that  each  carrier  in  the  organization 
t>enefits  by  receiving  his  proportionate  share. 
It  has  Ix-en  our  experience  that  fewer  readers 
object  to  increased  rates  when  they  know  that 
‘their  carrier  boy’  receives  more  income.  Most 
of  those  readers  who  do  object  to  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  get  over  it  much  more  quickly  for  the 
same  reason.  Subscription  rate  increases  are 
nut  put  into  effect  without  circulation  losses. 

“Incidentally  we  experienced  a  small  and 
more  or  less  permanent  loss  chargeable  to  the 
fact  that  some  peojile  suliscribe  to  two  or  more 
daily  newspapers  and  this  is  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  when  several  newspapers  increase  sub¬ 
scription  rates  about  the  same  time  as  such 
per.sons  are  prone  to  drop  one  paj>er  or  the 
other.  Careful  planning  and  supervision  may 
keep  these  losses  to  a  minimum  and  in  my 
judgment  no  feature  connected  with  this  plan¬ 
ning  is  more  important  than  distributing  a 
share  of  the  increase  to  your  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  you  will  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
carrier’s  position  and  his  point  of  view — he 
has  to  stand  a  major  iwrtion  of  the  abuse  and 
grief,  he  has  to  constantly-  fight  against  stops 
and  when  he  sees  subscribers  dropping  from 
his  lists  he  is  very  apt  to  get  discouraged. 
Sometimes  a  few  of  the  boys  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  However,  under  proper  coaching 
and  with  the  prospect  of  greater  earnings  per 
subscriber  we  were  able  to  retain  practic^ly 
all  members  of  our  carrier  organization.  In 
fact  the  stimulus  of  greater  earnings  kept  our 
boys  on  their  toes  and  was  a  major  feature  in 
keeping  our  losses  at  a  minimum. 

“The  first  week  that  our  new  rates  became 
effective  we  were  besieged  by  criticism  of  all 
kinds,  petitions  stating  that  whole  lists  would 
stop  if  the  rate  were  increased  and  we  went 
through  some  very  tough  going  incident  to  the 
establishing  of  our  new  rates.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  morale  of  our  carrier  boys  was 
excellent  during  these  somewhat  trying  times 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  thoroughly  and 
properly  coached  in  regard  to  what  we  had 
to  offer  and  how  to  contact  and  discuss  in¬ 
telligently  with  subscribers  conditions  in  gen¬ 


eral  and  the  merits  of  the  Journal  in  particu¬ 
lar,  it  was  not  long  before  criticism  of  the 
new  prices  became  less  and  less  and  old  sub¬ 
scribers  began  to  come  back.  \Vc  now  rarely 
hear  any  objections  to  our  rates  and  they  arc 
t.-iken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Carriart  Ragain  Confidanc* 

“The  confidence  of  the  carriers  has  increased 
and  consequently  our  carrier  organization  is 
in  fine  fettle  for  a  fall  campaign  during 
which  time  we  expect  to  m.-ike  substantial 
gains  in  circulation  both  in  Sioux  City  and 
outside  of  Sioux  City.  While  some  of  our 
boys  are  not  supplying  as  many  subscribers 
as  formerly  they-  are  making  as  much  or  more 
money  than  before  the  rate  increase. 

“We  increased  our  rates  May-  10,  which 
proved  to  lie  a  rather  inopportune  time  We 
not  only-  had  to  contend  with  the  normal  losses 
due  to  increased  rates  hut  at  the  same  time 
we  were  faceii  with  the  usual  summer  slump 
and  adverse  financial  conditions,  h'ven  so  oui 
.'Ctual  circul.ation  losses  did  not  exceed  our 
original  estimates  and  the  new-  rates  have 
given  us  a  very-  substantial  increase  in  reve¬ 
nue.  As  the  new-  rates  have  lieen  in  effect 
so  short  a  time  it  would  he  difficult  to  give 
an  accurate  |>ercentage  of  increase  in  revenue. 
I’ublishers  taking  action  now  or  in  the  near 
future  to  secure  more  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion  will  he  in  a  more  .advantageous  jiosition 
l.-tler  on  and  will  not  have  so  many  adverse 
conditions  to  contend  with  as  we  did  in  taking 
this  action  so  late  in  the  spring.  Ilalf-w-ay 
measures  should  lie  avoided,  (litr  experience 
has  taught  us  that  it  is  much  easier,  and  much 
more  effective,  to  make  one  substantial  increase 
and  get  it  over  with  than  to  attempt  small 
increases  and  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
|>e.ating  the  process  two  or  more  times  later 
on  with  its  .attendant  grief.” 


Enlist  “Charlie  McCarth’y" 
CAPITALIZING  on  the  pooularitv  of 
“Charlie  McCarthy,”  famed  Edgar 
Bergen  character,  die  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner  this  week  offered  to  give 
a  Charlie  McCarthy  doll  for  five  new 
six-month  home  delivery  subscrip¬ 
tions.  As  a  companion  offer,  the  paper 
announced  it  would  give  a  “Dy-Dee” 
baby  doll  for  three  new  home  delivery 
subscriptions.  The  offer  in  both  in¬ 
stances  is  confined  to  Chicago  and 
immediate  suburbs. 


BOYS  CELEBRATE 


Celebrating  attainment  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  goal  of  50,000  more  than  600  car¬ 
riers  of  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  held  a 
parade  and  were  guests  at  a  victory 
luncheon  Nov.  26  at  the  Abrciham  Lin¬ 
coln  Hotel.  Joseph  A.  Abey,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  made  a  short  address. 
Others  at  the  speakers  table  were: 
Hawley  Quier,  president  of  the  Elagle; 
James  E.  Keller,  general  manager; 
Daniel  K.  Hoch  and  Fred  L.  Eaker,  of 
the  circulation  department;  Walter  S. 
Dillon,  managing  ^itor;  C.  M.  Snyder, 
advertising  manager,  and  LeRoy  ^ice, 
mailing  room  superintendent. 


25  to  5®*^ 

jigyrERRBBORS 

frllii  __ 

BIACK 

Midzix  Conttast  S©mc« 


Circulation  Prices 
Rise  in  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati  newspapers  this  week 
announced  an  increase  in  price  per 
copy  due  to  increased  costs  in  news¬ 
print,  taxes  and  wages.  The  price  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  be¬ 
comes  effective  with  the  issue  of  Dec. 
5  and  the  Times-Star  and  the  Post 
make  their  advances  Dec.  6. 

Street  sales  price  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  the  Cincinnati  Post 
will  be  advanced  from  two  cents  to 
three  cents  and  home  delivered  from 
12  to  18  cents  weekly. 

No  change  will  be  made  in  the  three 
cent  street  price  of  the  Enquirer.  The 
Sunday  newspajyer  price  will  remain 
at  10  cents  per  copy.  The  Enquirer’s 
advances  will  be  made  in  subscription 
deliveries.  The  daily  paper  by  the 
week  will  be  advanced  from  15  cents 
to  18  cents  and  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
bined  daily  and  Sunday  papers  will  be 
advanced  from  22  cents  to  28  cents. 
No  change  will  be  made  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  only  delivery,  according  to 
Charles  W.  Staab,  circulation  man- 


Arizona  Dailies  Issue 
164-Page  "Special" 

Containing  12,500  inches,  the  laMp, 
volume  of  advertising  for  any  one  b. 
sue  in  seven  years,  the 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  Not 
20-21  published  its  1937  edition  of 
mantic-Progressive  Arizona  which  t* 
164  pages  in  12  sections. 

The  front  cover  of  section  one,  n. 
produced  from  a  photomontage,  i. 
picts  a  stage  coach  rattling  down  tie 
road.  A  foot  high  stage  coach  carvet 
from  wood  was  placed  on  a  boinj 
around  which  were  scattered  pebWs 
rocks  and  dirt,  and  photograjAed  wit 
paper  mountains  as  a  background  fe 
the  realistic  effect  achieved. 

More  than  70,000  copies  were  soli 
before  the  edition  was  off  the  pn* 
according  to  W.  W.  Knorpp,  vke. 
president  and  general  manager.  II,  1 
dailies  instituted  a  10-day  subscriptii* 
drive  ending  with  the  special  for* 
cents.  A  second  offer  placed  the  sab 
of  one-day  issues  for  19  cents.  Botk 
offers  included  mailing  to  any  pand 
the  world. 


"Years  Ago"  Column 
Brings  News  Up  to  Dote 


$18,908  SUBSCRIPTION 


Providing  an  unique  variation  in 
the  customary  20  years  ago  today  type 
of  daily  brevity  is  the  San  Francisco 
News  feature  “A  Year  Ago  and  To¬ 
day.”  The  reminiscent  series  origin¬ 
ally  was  christened  “Bygones”  but 
recently  has  enjoyed  a  change  of  name. 

The  feature  takes  but  one  story  from 
the  news  of  one  year  ago  and  brings  it 
up  to  date.  Two  paragraphs  are  uti¬ 
lized  for  each  of  the  series  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  Under  an  eight-point 
slug:  “It  happened  last  year”  the  high¬ 
lights  of  a  major  news  story  born  a 
year  previously  is  given.  Under  an 
“And  Today”  line  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  cire  given.  Sometimes  an  amaz¬ 
ing  new  development  happens  to  be  in 
the  making  on  the  first  anniversary. 
Richard  Chase,  city  editor,  is  credited 
with  installing  the  innovation. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  3(l-n, 
federal  government  has  placed  a  ma|. 
azine  and  journal  order  with  the  Has. 
son-Bennett  Magazine  Agency,  Inc, 
of  Chicago,  amounting  to  $18,9(18,  e 
was  announced  here  today  by  the  S«- 
retary  of  Labor  in  a  review  of  con. 
tracts  awarded  under  the  WalA- 
Healey  Act.  The  order  is  to  be 
livered  to  the  Veterans  Bureau,  'll, 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  as  the  supervisory 
agency,  governs  wage  and  hour  scale 
of  concerns  supplying  materials  to  ti, 
federal  government  imder  contracts 
involving  expenditure  of  $10,000  or 


STARTS  84th  YEAR 

The  Nebraska  City  (Neb.)  News- 
Press  has  just  begun  its  84th  year.  It 
started  as  the  Palladium  at  Bellevue, 
Neb. 


3  N.  Y.  POST  CONTESTS 

The  New  York  Post  Nov.  29 
launched  three  new  contests  to  run 
indefinitely  with  1,500  prizes  to  be 
given  away  each  week.  Each  con¬ 
test  has  a  top  prize  of  $500.  a  second 
prize  of  $250,  a  third  prize  of  $100  and 
497  other  awards,  and  entrants  may 
compete  in  all  three  contests.  Each 
contestant  is  required  to  send  in 
10  cents  with  each  week’s  solu¬ 
tions. 


TURKEY  EDITION 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of 
the  Independence  (Kan.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  in  an  aphabetical  list  embrx- 
ing  almost  three  pages,  gave  with  ap¬ 
propriate  art  the  names  of  more  thai 
450  families  which  were  entertainiii 
at  turkey  dinners. 


RAISE  CARRIER  PRICES 


Seeking  New  Location  as 


Advertising  Manager 


This  statement  is  addressed  to  any 
publisher  of  a  sound.  proKressive  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  of  from  75.000  to 
’200.000. 

This  is  a  factual  statement  without 
frills  from  a  healthy  minded  and 
healthy  bodied  worker. 

I  have  been  trained  to  the  conviction 
that  an  Advertising  Manager’s  job  is. 
(1)  to  put  new  money  in  his  paper 
and  keep  it  there  and  (2)  to  steadily 
increase  old  money  by  constructive 
susirestions  and  skilled  service — all  at 
a  satisfactory  NET  PROFIT  to  the 
publisher.  The  more  experience  he  has 
had  with  the  executives  who  control 
advertising:  and  merchandising:,  the 
less  waste  moUon  will  he  employ. 

The  sales  staff  must  be  kept  hustlinit. 
loyal  and  happy.  I  AM  NOT  A  BENCH 
MANAGER.  Experience  and  practice 
have  convinced  me  the  beet  way  to  in¬ 
spire  and  lead  salesmen  is  to  set  the 
pace  myself. 

My  twenty-two  years  as  an  outstanding: 
producer  has  been  with  four  of  the 
finest  newspapers  in  the  United  States; 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


My  professional  schoolimt  has  been  in 
the  policies  and  methods  of  five  enu- 
nent  newspaper  executives,  national^ 
known  and  resiM-cted  for  their  success 
These  past  employers  constitute  mj 
basic  references.  My  other  credentials 
are  complete,  definite  and  authoritative. 
During:  the  eight  years  I  was  an  adver 
tising  manager  my  salary  was  increased 
by  75%.  (Confirmation  of  this  state¬ 
ment  is  easily  available.) 

At  present  I  hold  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  leading  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 


I  want  a  complete  change  of  environ¬ 
ment:  new  and  creative  objectives:  an 
opportunity  to  give  my  professional 
equipment  full  swing. 

As  to  personal  set-up:  I  was  bom  a^ 
educate  in  the  middle  west:  Age.  « 
.vears:  married,  four  children.  Am  » 
college  graduate.  A.B.  degree. 


My  certified  record  rates  an  interview 
and  further  investigation  on  the  pan 
of  any  newspaiier  publisher  who  u 
lilanning  to  reorganize  his  advertising 
department. 


Box  $2980 


! 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  Timei-Dis- 
patch,  and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Netw- 
Leader,  have  increased  the  price  of 
their  home  -  delivered  subscriptiot 
copies.  The  Times-Dispatch  increa 
is  from  15  to  20  cents  a  week  and  tlx 
News-Leader  from  10  to  15  cents. 


OR  DECEMBER  4.  1937 
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DEATHS  BY  AUTO  9%  GREATER  IN  1937 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  REGISTRATIONS  UP  6.6% 


GASOLINE  CONSUMPTION  INCREASES  9.7% 


Motor  vehicle  fatalities  are  running  about  9^  ahead 
of  last  year. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  in  1937  rose  6.61%  to  approximately 
30,095,000.  This  is  an  all-time  record. 

Gasoline  consumption  in  1937  rose  9.78%  to  approximately 
20,871,000,000  gallons.  This,  too,  is  a  record  for  all  time. 

TN  general,  the  death  record  rises  and  falls  in  fairly  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  travel.  This  year,  deaths  have  shown  a  greater  in¬ 
crease  than  motor  vehicle  registrations;  almost  as  great  an  increase  as 
gasoline  consumption.  Apparently,  we  are  unable  to  speed  up  the  wheels 
of  commerce  without  having  some  of  them  run  over  us. 

America’s  problem  is  to  divorce  the  business  curve  from  the  death 
curve.  We  must  do  everything  possible  to  turn  the  death  curve  down 
as  the  business  curve  goes  up. 


1 
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Girl  Photographer  On 
International  Staff 


By  JACK  PRICE 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 
has  for  the  first  time  employed  a 
girl  photographer  as  a  member  of  the 
regular  New  York  staff.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  has  been  won  by  Miss  Jeanne 
van  den  Bosch,  who  has  been  a 
camera  enthusiast  since  childhood  and 
a  professional  photographer  for  less 
than  a  year. 

Miss  van  den  Bosch  was  born  in 


Miss  Jeanne  van  den  Botch 

Holland  25  years  ago.  She  attended 
school  in  Germany,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  England  and  in  Wcishington, 
D.  C.  She  won  a  B.A.  degree  at  Ox¬ 
ford  College,  Elngland,  where  she  was 
captain  of  the  Oxford  University  ten¬ 
nis  team.  She  was  also  a  contestant 
in  the  National  Tennis  Tournament  at 
Forest  Hills  last  year. 

INP’s  first  girl  photographer  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  field  a  year  ago 
as  secretary  to  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  used  to  illustrate  many  of 
the  Mirror’s  editorials.  Miss  van  den 
Bosch  soon  foimd  greater  interest  in 
the  pictorial-reportorial  angle  than  in 
secretarial  work.  She  was  invited  to 
join  the  INP  staff  as  a  result  of  her 
excellent  work  for  the  Mirror. 

Miss  van  den  Bosch  will  specialize 
in  making  pictures  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  women.  Her  first  completed 
assignments  for  International  News 
Photos’  new  “By-Line”  pictiure  ser¬ 
vice  include  intimate  pictures  of  the 
Women’s  Prison  at  Bedford  Hills,  N. 
Y.,  beauty  culture  in  a  ’Turkish  bath 
and  a  series  at  the  New  York  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital. 

Fake  Press  Credentials 

FOUR  YOUNG  MEN  representing 

themselves  to  be  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  were  apprehended  by 
the  Lowell,  Mass.,  police  Nov.  9,  were 
ordered  to  leave  that  city  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  moment  following  com¬ 
plaints  from  prominent  business  and 
professional  men  who  had  been  ap¬ 
proached.  They  were  ordered,  also, 
to  replace  the  Texas  registration  plates 
on  their  automobile  with  ones  legally 
obtained  from  the  Massachusetts 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  quartet  opened  headquarters  on 
Appleton  street  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  communicate  with  prominent 
professional  and  business  men,  making 
allegations  that  they  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Associated  Press  or 
the  “International  Press,”  and  asking 
for  immediate  sittings.  They  obtained 


none,  according  to  information  given 
police. 

Executive  Secretary  Andrew  A. 
McCarthy  of  the  Lowell  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  being  informed  of  the 
activities  of  the  four  men,  immediately 
issued  a  warning  that  the  quartet 
were  misrepresenting  themselves.  Un¬ 
der  examination  the  four  men  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  not  been  in 
Texas  for  almost  two  years.  They 
also  admitted  that  they  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  syndicates.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  ordered  to  leave  town. 

It  appears  that  some  folks  are  get¬ 
ting  wise  to  the  racket. 

The  Met  Opening 

THERE  WAS  MUCH  excitement 

among  the  New  York  newspaper 
cameramen  this  week  when  they  cov¬ 
ered  the  start  of  the  opera  season. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Metropolitan  cameramen  were 
allowed  in  on  opening  night. 

Photographers  were  permitted  to 
shoot  the  arrivals  from  a  position  in¬ 
side  the  lobby.  Formerly  they  were 
forced  to  onerate  from  the  street. 
Thev  were  also  fortunate  that  no  ob¬ 
jections  were  made  to  their  nresence. 

One  incident  of  this  nipht’s  per¬ 
formance  caused  many  old-time  pho- 
tnpraphers  to  grunt  with  dismist.  In 
the  group  of  photogranhers  lined  uo 
to  .shoot  were  some  free  lance  and 
noscibly  amateur  camera  fans.  At  the 
height  of  the  arrival  of  celebrities 
when  cameras  were  worked  overtime, 
one  chap  fell  forward  in  a  faint. 
None  of  the  regulars  knew  who  he 
was,  but  the  undertone  of  comment 
was  definitely  in  favor  of  barring 
excitable  fans  from  the  front  ranks. 
As  one  photo<Tanher  said,  “I  hope 
the  public  won’t  think  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  soft.” 

It  is  believed  the  excitement  was 
too  much  for  the  unfortunate  indi¬ 
vidual.  Besides  the  crowding  of  still 
and  movie  men  and  the  rush  to  catch 
everyone  worthwhile,  the  tempo  was 
stepped  up  because  of  the  unu.sual 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  “So¬ 
ciety  Celebs.” 

Gets  Bulb  in  Action 

Duane  Featherstonhaugh,  camera¬ 
man  for  Schenectady  Union-Star,  did 
some  experimenting  to  see  how  much 
light  could  be  used  from  a  Super- 
Flash  bulb.  Placing  a  bulb  in  front 
of  his  camera  he  photographed  the 
lamp  in  action  with  a  speed  flash 
synchronizer. 

Using  a  dark  red  filter  and  timing 


Th*  peak  of  illumination  givan  by  a  Supar* 
Flash  bulb  and  photographed  by  Duana 
Featherstonhaugh. 

his  synchronizer  to  coincide  with  the 
speed  of  the  bulb,  he  made  his  ex¬ 
posure  at  l/200th  of  a  second.  'The 
experiment  was  conducted  with  his 
Speed  Graphic  fitted  with  a  Carl 
Zeiss,  13.5cm.  lens.  ’The  exposure  was 
made  on  Panatomic  film  which  was 
developed  in  a  D-72  developer  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  water. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  says  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  accomplished  and  ^at  he  be¬ 
lieves  this  form  of  experimentation 
may  lead  to  some  worthwhile  re¬ 
sults. 

Zeiss  Exhibition 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  Zeiss  Ikon 
Exhibition  will  take  place  in  January. 
Miniature  camera  fans  using  a  Zeiss 
camera  or  lens  are  invited  to  send 
prints  in  to  the  exhibition  before 
Dec.  20.  The  exhibition  will  be  sent 
on  tour  of  the  country.  Entries  should 
be  mailed  to  Carl  Zeiss,  485  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

E.  &  P.  Contest 

AGAIN  WE  REMIND  our  friends  that 
oiu"  own  Editor  &  Publisher  Annual 
News  Picture  Competition  is  open  to 
receive  entries.  Why  not  make  those 
prints  between  assignments,  or  better 
yet,  how  about  making  one  or  two 
prints  a  day  either  before  leaving  for 
a  story  or  after  the  excitement  has 
died  down?  Rules  of  the  contest  are 
printed  on  page  38  of  this  issue. 


REVERTS  TO  WEEKLY 

After  three  months  as  a  morning 
daily,  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Topics 
has  reverted  to  a  weekly,  appearing 
Thursday  mornings.  According  to 
John  B.  Daniell,  editor  and  publisher, 
the  paper  eventually  will  re-enter  the 
daily  field. 


ADDS  SATURDAY  ISSUE 

Hie  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star  has 
added  a  Saturday  issue.  Lee  B. 
Weathers  is  publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  El 


Camera  Knights 

HARRY  E.  HALL,  Associated  Pk* 
staff  photographer  at  Chicago^ 
tered  the  service  there  in  April,  uj 

- at  the  age  of  jj 

A  native  of  (Jj. 
cago,  his 
newspaper 
had  been  on  tb 
Tribune,  his 
experience 
the  camera 
w  it  h  Paci6t  { 
Atlantic  Phon 
which  he  left  k 
join  the  Trib®, 
Rated  one  ^ 
the  best  phob*. 

Harry  E.  Hall  raphers  in 

m i d west,  h 
knows  Chicago  and  its  territory  lib 
a  book  and  apparently  knows  even, 
body  in  it.  Associates  credit  him  witt 
outstanding  ability  in  delivering  pjc. 
tures  from  the  most  difficult  assign¬ 
ments. 

He  narrowly  escaped  death  in  1922 
when  the  motorcycle  carrying  1® 
and  his  Kentucky  derby  picture 
crashed  into  a  post  en  route  to  it 
Louisville  airport.  The  motorcyclt 
driver  was  killed,  but  Hall  escapee 
with  an  injured  arm  and  the  priiec 
shots. 

Later  he  scored  in  covering  flooa 
in  Pennsylvania  and,  again,  he  was 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  AP  photc 
staff  covering  the  Ohio  floods  in  Fd). 
ruary,  1937. 

His  close  call  in  the  motorcycle  crash 
is  matched  by  other  experiace 
equally  exciting.  Once,  returning  by 
plane  from  an  assignment,  he  va 
delayed  by  a  forced  landing  on 
he  thought  was  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
southern  Indiana  cornfield.  But  be 
got  the  pictures  to  Chicago  by  fas 
work  and  resourcefulness.  Often  be 
has  made  deadlines  by  taking  tbe 
wheel  himself  and  putting  a  car  ove 
the  bumps  on  treacherous,  icy  1#- 
ways  with  the  accelerator  jammed  ti 
the  floorboards. 

All  of  which  explains  why  Hail 
who  has  been  with  the  Assodated 
Press  News  Photo  Service  from  tbe 
beginning,  is  rated  one  of  its  top¬ 
flight  men. 


New  York  camere- 
men  working  for  the 
first  time  in  the  lob¬ 
by  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Opera  House  at 
the  season  opening 
Monday  night. 


PEIPING  DAILY  SOLD 

Word  has  been  received  in  Shang¬ 
hai  of  the  sale  of  Peiping’s  leading  and 
oldest  foreign-language  daily,  tbe 
Peiping  Chronicle,  as  result  of  tbe 
changed  political  situation  in  North 
China.  Originally  American  and 
more  recently  Sino-British,  the  papo 
is  now  to  be  avowedly  all  Chinese  in 
ownership  with  the  retirement  of  W. 
Sheldon  Ridge  and  partners.  Wil¬ 
frid  A.  C.  Chao  is  named  as  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  During  August,  the  Chronide 
was  suppressed  for  ten  days.  Sii 
Chinese  members  of  the  staff  were  ar¬ 
rested  or  abducted  at  various  times 
during  September  and  October  al¬ 
though  all  were  freed  through  Mr 
Ridge’s  efforts. 

■ 

PRESS  BUREAU  CLOSED 

The  City  Press  Bureau,  Atlanbe 
City,  N.  J.,  was  discontinued  No^3f 
by  order  of  Mayor  Charles  D.  Wnw 
as  a  year-end  economy  measure,  m 
reopening  is  expected  either  witt 
adoption  of  the  1938  budget  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  or  Jan.  1  under  a  temper^ 
budget.  It  spent  nearly  $11,000  ^ 
year.  Louis  F.  Cunningham,  who  bis 
been  in  charge  for  two  years,  is  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  TnW 
and  for  the  Philadelphia  Eveni»S 
Bulletin. 
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CHEMISTRY 

IS 

NEWS 

- % - 

This  is  Chemistry  Show  Week 
(December  6  to  1 1)  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  C'ity.  There 
the  chemical  industry  is  displaying  the  residts  of  years  of  intensive 
research.  Many  of  the  discoveries  revealed  are  front-page  news. 

Also  news  to  many  editors  are  these  facts  about  Hercules 
Powder  Company: 

1.  Tu'enly-five  years  old  Ja?iuary  i,  1938. 

2.  A’o/  associated  leith  atiy  other  cornpaiiy. 

5.  One  of  the  country’s  first  ten  chemical  >  ompanies. 

4.  World’s  largest  producer  of  paper  makers  chemicals. 

g.  World’s  largest  producer  of  nitrocellulose. 

H.  H  ’orld’s  largest  producer  of  chemical  cotton. 

7.  World’s  largest  producer  of  nax'al  stores  (rosin,  turpentine,  pine  oil). 

8.  Dwersification,  through  research,  is  placing  Hercules  raw  materials 
in  practically  all  the  process  industries  of  this  and  other  countries. 

9.  Some  industries  using  Hercules  products:  paper,  ink,  cotton  and  wool 
textiles,  rayon,  paint,  lacquer,  x’arnish,  coal  and  metal  tninixig,  plas¬ 
tics,  construction,  soap,  film,  linoleum,  adhesives,  foundty,  daily, 
leather. 

10.  Explosives  sales,  all  used  for  industrial  purposes,  constitute  less  than 

30  per  cent  of  total  business;  only  314  total  sales  go  to 

manufacturers  of  ammunition,  of  which  half  is  sold  to  loading  com¬ 
panies  for  sporting  purposes. 

11,  Has  6,000  employes;  its  39  plants  and  offices  are  located  in  i>arious 
industrial  centers  throughout  the  United  States  and  other  countries; 
in  Wilmington  is  Hercules’  Si, 30x1, 000  Experiment  Station. 


If  you  visit  the  Chemital  Show,  call  at  Booth  7  for 
a  booklet  about  Hercules  and  a  copy  of  the  1938  calendar,  “The  Alchemist,” 


or  write  to 


^  HEIICULES  POWDER.  COMPANY  ^ 


inemrponU^d 

()09  MARKET  STREET 
W  ILMINGTON,  DELAW  ARE 


IN.71 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


Veteran  loumalists 
Meet  in  ^ston 


DF  TFTTFR^  Boston,  Dec.  ^Members  of  the  *  •'I 

*  “  1  1  U  Xl  O  Boston  Veteran  Journalists’  Benevo-  continued  from  page  ] 

- - Association  gather  Saturday  night  — 

THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  was  eight  country  newspapers  he  knows  at  the  Parker  House  here  for  their  tomey  is  angry  at  the  Post.  We  woo. 


"Missing"  Witness 
Found  by  Daily 

continued  from  page  ] 


doomed  50  years  ago  by  the  editors  from  personal  experience,  pointing  out  30th  annual  meeting.  President  why. 


themselves,  if  the  policies  then  prac-  with  facts  and  figures  why  certain  of  Courteney  Guild  of  the  Commercial  uommeming  on  me  leat.  Edit* 


ticed  had  been  followed  to  the  end  them  have  been  less  successful  than  Bulletin  will  preside.  It  is  expected  ^la  i  t  ^  ^  public  ser- 


of  the  past  century. 


others.  At  the  end  of  that  section  of  officers  will  be  re-elected  for  the  ensu-  y***;  ^  should  not  ^  doot 


That  is  the  contention  of  Charles  his  book  he  summarizes  his  findings  ing  year.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Guild,  stetennent  followr 


M.  Meredith,  Jr.,  in  his  new  book,  and  discusses  the  principal  faults  of  they  are:  Vice-president  James  W.  e  i  ea  o  o'*. "  ^  noting  the 

“The  Country  Weekly,’’  published  re-  the  small  town  publisher.  Taken  all  Reardon,  Boston  American;  Secretary  ives  was  conceiw  y  Walter  Lit. 

cently  by  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.,  Bos-  in  all  his  book  should  be  an  invalu-  William  U.  Swan,  yachting  writer  and  wn  ou  e  ai  o  a  oroscop*, 

ton,  $3.  able  guide  not  only  for  those  who  con-  owner  of  Swan  News  Service;  and  He 


ton,  $3. 


11,  auie  guiuc  liui.  Ulliy  lui  lliuic  wiiu  tun-  uwiici  ui  tinaii  i..c»»a  titivitt,  mm  J-r,r>rwt  ♦Ho  laitu  fioilnti  I  •  i 

In  the  old  days,  according  to  the  ternplam  going  into  the  country  news-  Treasurer  Everett  W\  Shumway,  for-  Jist?!?  attorneys  lap  with  \he“hS 


author,  the  country  newspaper  was  paper  field  but  for  those  who  are  al-  merly  of  the  Boston  Herald. 


more  often  than  not  a  somewhat  hap-  ready  there. 


hazard  journal,  gotten  together  largely 
by  the  scissors  and  paste-pot  method 


Father  Headed  NEA 


Founded  in  1908,  the  association  be- 
me  a  benevolent  organization  10 


of  a  very  skillful  and  courageous  stat 
“More  than  a  mere  j  lurnalistic  feit, 
it  was  an  important  public  service 


The  author  has  been  associated  with  ®So.  It  assisted  newspapermen  voters  got  a  first  person  story  of 


and  suffering  not  only  from  ledger  country  publications  all  of  his  life,  during  the  depression.  how  a  public  prosecutor’s  office  should 

poverty  but  poverty  of  ide^  as  well,  publisher  of  the  Quaker-  Although  there  is  a  similar  tenevo-  run.  And  a  lot  of  us  Post  men 

But  the  picture  definitely  has  (Pa.)  Free  Press.  The  author’s  ^  ^  8®^  some  more  valuable  grand  jury 

changed.  The  editor  of  the  modem  experience  began  when  he  was  **  Relieved  the  Boston  organi-  ^^p^^ence,  a  course  in  informal  S 

county  newspaper  knows  that  he  ^  worked  first  on  the  nation  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  here,  jsprudence  which  all  reporters  and 

must  step  wi^  the  tunes.  He  Wales  Record  and  then  on  the  t  pp  TrnTTnnTIlT  nWBQn  editors  should  take  up  seriously, 

has  made  his  property  more  truly  a  Central  News,  both  in  Penn-  EDITORIAL  AWiUlD  "However,  I  have  warned  Walta 

newspaper  than  its  pred^es^rs;  he  gyiygnja  -phe  latter  paper  was  also  Under  auspices  of  the  Virginia  Press  that  too  many  stories  of  this  type  may 
has  made  it  departmentahzed,  more  property  at  one  time.  The  senior  Association  and  the  Lee  School  of  have  a  harmful  effect.  There  is  the 
lively  and,  in  many  ways,  simpler.  Meredith’s  press  career  has  also  in-  Journalism  of  Washington  and  Lee  danger  that  the  public  wiU  get  the 

In  fact,  there  are  even  a  great  number  eluded  a  term  of  office  as  head  of  the  University,  an  annual  award  for  dis-  crazy  notion  that  newspaper  oflices 

of  coun^  editors  today  who  are  far  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher’s  tinguished  editorial  writing,  to  be  are  run  just  like  you  see  ’em  in  the 

ea  o  eir  es.  Association  and  the  presidency  of  the  ^^own  as  the  I^  E^orial  Award,  movies.” 

Liakad  to  Its  Community  National  Editorial  Association,  which  been  established.  The  award  will  Lister  said  “too  much  credit  cannw 


Linkud  to  Iti  Community 


’There  is  no  doubt  in  the  author’s  claims  a  membershio  of  more  than  ^  the  writer  of  an  original  be  given  Flynn  who  turned  in  one  of 

.  U  V  .  .1  .  .  f.t  _  --  ^  _ _ _ ]  J _ r _ _  a1_  *  _  .i.  _  \ _ a  _ a* _ aL  _ .  »i 


.  mind  about  the  importance  of  the 
country  newspaper  to  its  community. 
“The  country  weekly,”  he  says,  “is 
sewed  up  to  the  fortunes  and  destinies 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  pub- 


4,000  editors. — C.  G.  T. 


sewed  up  to  the  fortunes  and  destinies  I*t  iR®  Penodicals  nounced  sometime  after  Jan.  1  and  meaner  and  bearing,  his  personality.’ 

of  the  community  in  which  it  is  pub-  The  current  North  American  Rn  iew  con-  presented  at  the  VPA  meeting  next  Several  New  York  dailies,  inclwl- 
fished.  It  will  five  just  as  long  as  the  J-  McEvoy's  article.  “I'rom  Host  to  following  that  date.  The  director  of  ing  the  World-Telegram,  Evening 

coimtry  town  fives,  and  the  country  m  One  Generation.”  Mr.  McEvoy  says  the  Lee  School  will  be  chairman  of  competitor,  gave  full  credit  to  the  For 

town  will  never  die.  ’The  country  edit^^of' the  yoat/i  Brnd^^'a-rtrimcr.^*  *'*°'^'*  committee  of  five  judges,  whose  for  the  finding  of  Miss  Reynolds. 


~  l  7.7  u  iji - T.  Unc.us  tJeelie.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ...  .  .  , - :  .  , — “  ,  ™  ,  —  ,  , 

that  by  saymg  that  it  should  keep  on  columnist  is  the  subject  of  a  New  Yorker  '“''ll  the  award  is  made  on  a  basis  pleased  with  the  work  of  Dave  Kauf- 


its  own  ‘back  lot’  ”  and  refuse  “to  Profile,  which  ran  in  the  Nov.  20  and  27 
become  interested  in  the  news  of  Da-  issues. 


mascus,  Constantinople,  China,  and  The  supplement  of  the  current  issue  of  Asia, 
Mexico  ”  which  is  concerned  with  the  political  situation 

Mr.  Meredith’s  book  is  not  written  V"  T 

.  ..  ,  *  Japan  Is  Buying.  It  is  by  El.ot  Janeway, 

m  narrative  form,  but  that  detracts  financial  editor  of  the  Federated  Press  and  a 


of  the  most  meritorious  and  disinter¬ 
ested  commimity  service. 


not  at  all  from  its  value  and  inter-  contributor  to  the  New  York  Times.  Also  in  the 


est.  What  he  has  done  is  to  give  supplement  is  “American  ('pinion  on  Japan” 
shrewd  and  exhuastive  analysis  of  the  George  E.  McReynolds.  It  is  written  from 


problems  with  whieh  the  ™.ll  towp  torpetw  .I'"”'”’" 

editor  and  publisher  will  have  to  ..c  t  1  i  *  •  1  .1,  n 


ARE  YOU 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN! 


“Sectio.1  Twelve.”  an  etlitorial  in  the  Dec. 
struggle.  He  devotes  a  good  deal  of  12  Nnv  RetubUe  discusses  the  recent  s  ipple- 


space  to  the  question  of  gathering  the  mentary  section  of  the  Noe  Fori  Herald  Trih- 
news,  emphasizing,  of  course,  the  une  which  was  devoted  to  articles  on  Cuba 


purely  local  slant  it  must  have.  He  »ntier  the  present  regime.  The  writer  says; 


lists  20  suggested  sources  of  news.  “  portrait  which  everyone  informed 


rrii.  •  I  u  i  •  1  J  J  1.  ■  J  about  the  situation  in  Cuba  knows  to  be  fan- 

There  is  also  a  chart  mc^d^  showmg  .. 

how  the  editor  may  divide  up  his  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  Far  Eastern 
week  and  attain  a  maximum  of  effi-  correspondent  for  Christian  Science  .Monitor, 


ciency. 

Job  Work  Emphotiied 

The  book  likewise  goes  into  the 


wrote  “How  Strong  Is  Japan?”  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  .4tlantic  Monthly. 

Stanley  Walker’s  character  sketch  of 
“Baron”  Mahatfey,  colorful  member  of  the 


subject  of  job  work.  The  author  v.anishing  tribe  of  itinerant  copy  readers,  is  a 
says:  “When  the  proper  amount  of  feature  of  the  January  issue  of  For  Men  Only. 


job  work  is  turned  out  in  the  (xiuntry 
press  it  serves  to  balance  the  amount 
of  time  and  thought  it  takes  to  issue  ^ 
the  newspaper.  The  job  work  of  a  < 


The  article,  entitled  “Cirrhosis  on  the  City 
Desk,”  gives  some  of  the  Baron’s  more  pun¬ 
gent  opinions. 


The  only  way  you  can 
keep  in  touch  with  the 
newspaper  world  is  to 
read  Editor  &  Publisher. 


country  newspaper  should  never  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  paper  ...  in  a  country  news¬ 
paper  plant  where  the  gross  income 
is  approximately  $20,000,  the  adver¬ 
tising  should  bring  in  approximately 
one-half,  or  $10,000;  the  subscriptions, 
$5,000;  and  the  job  work,  $5,000.  This 
balance  will  keep  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  ahead  of  the  job  work  de¬ 
partment,  and  allow  the  editor  to  con¬ 
centrate  most  of  his  time  on  his  duties 
as  editor.” 

There  is  also  a  chapter  on  circula¬ 
tion  problems  and  two  chapters  that 
discuss  advertising,  with  suggestions 
on  typography  and  layout,  an  analysis 
of  desirable  and  undesirable  advertis¬ 
ing  and  a  series  of  rate  schedules.  An¬ 
other  chapter  is  devoted  to  suggestions 
for  a  simplified  accounting  system  for 
the  entire  plant. 

In  addition  Mr.  Meredith  analyzes 


Ooodrich 


And  a  year’s  subscription 
costs  but  $4.00. 


“  .  .  .  .  Their  uni¬ 
form  surface  insures 
less  wear  on  plates.” 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Write  for  list  of 
prominent  users. 


NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. 


I«clawlM  DUtrtkmton 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pleue  send  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER — every  week  for  s 
year,  together  with  the  Intemstional  Year  Book  nnmher  and 
the  Market  Onide  number  to: 


76  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
dOO  W.  MADISON  ST.,  OHIOAOO 


Company  connection 


Lister  said  “too  much  credit  cannot 


editorial  published  during  the  year  the  best  jobs  of  reporting  that  I  have 
ending  Oct.  31  in  a  daily  or  weekly  ever  seen.  It  is  not  just  for  his  ability 
newspaper  in  Virginia.  It  will  be  an-  as  a  reporter  but  for  his  general  de¬ 
nounced  sometime  after  Jan.  1  and  meaner  and  bearing,  his  personality.' 


weekly  is  here  to  stay.”  He  qualifies  LccIus  Beelie,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  luembers  will  be  unannounced  Lister  said  he  was  exceptionally 


man  who  showed  real  reporter’s  per¬ 
severance. 


FIGHT 

INFANTILE 

PARALYSIS, 


CAN  ONLY  BE  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS  BY  THE  TRIUMPH 
OF  RESEARCH.  WRITE  ME 
FOR  COMPLIMENTARY 
COPY  OF  THE  FASCINATING 
STORY  AS  TOLD  BY 
DR.  PAUL  DE  KRUIF. 


KEITH  MORGAN,  Chairman 

Committee  iorthe  Celebration  of  the  President's  Birthday 
50  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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5  Ohio  Papers 
Plan  North-South 


citement  and  entertainment  and  the 
honor  of  being  chosen  on  the  All- 
Ohio  teams  offer  an  outstanding  award 
to  deserving  athletes.” 


Standard  Oil  Host 
to  50  Form  Editors 


Charity  Gome 


DEATH  CALENDAR 


Scripps-Howard  Group 
Sponsors  First  “Kumquat" 
Junior  Event  in  Florida 


Initiating  the  first  “Kumquat”  or 
Junior  Orange  Bowl  game,  the  five 
newspapers  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
Ohio  group  will  send  an  all-Ohio  high 
school  football  squad  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  to  face  a  similar  team  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida,  Thursday, 
Dec.  23. 

The  game  will  be  played  for  a 
Crippled  Children’s  charity  fund  and 
will  be  the  first  north-south  game  of 
its  kind.  Setting  an  example  for  pos¬ 
sible  future  selections  of  Rose  Bowl 
college  games,  the  Kumquat  teams 
have  placed  scholastic  record  on  a 
par  with  football  ability  in  choosing 
the  players. 

A  total  of  350  Ohio  high  schools  are 
sending  names  of  candidates,  together 
with  their  football  and  scholastic 
standings  to  the  Ohio  High  School 
Athletic  Association  at  Columbus.  A 
committee  named  by  this  association 
is  to  select  22  players,  assigning  a 
certain  number  to  each  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  districts,  according  to  popula¬ 
tion.  The  entire  state  will  ^us  be 
covered.  The  Cleveland  Press  district 
will  send  six,  the  Cincinnati  Post  six, 
Columbus  Citizen  four,  Toledo  News- 
Bee  three  and  Akron  Times-Press 


llie  Los  Angeles  Examiner  is  using 
a  unique  method  to  draw  attention  to 
the  menace  of  imsafe  driving.  The 
daily  carries  a  “death  calendar”  with 
the  month’s  dates  replaced  by  black 
circles  bearing  figures  representing 
the  number  of  traffic  fatalities  for  that 
day.  During  the  first  27  days  of 
November  the  “calendar”  indicated  a 
total  of  103  deaths  in  the  city  and 
county,  with  only  Nov.  21  carrying 
a  blank. 


PRESS  GETS  CREDIT 

Chicago,  Nov.  30— W.  M.  Kinney, 
general  manager  of  Portland  Cement 
Association,  speaking  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  here  yester¬ 
day,  credited  newspapers  with  having 
aroused  public  sentiment  for  safety 
in  highway  construction.  “If  plans 
for  safer,  more  economic  roadways  be¬ 
come  realities,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
editors  of  America,”  he  said. 


Chicago,  Nov.  30 — Recognizing  mu¬ 
tuality  of  interests  between  the  farm 
press  and  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  in  appealing  to  farmers. 
Standard  Oil  was  host  to  approxi¬ 
mately  50  farm  paper  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  at  a  dinner  here 
last  night.  The  occasion  marked  the 
first  time  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  has 
endeavored  to  give  the  farm  press  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  its  far-flung 
rural  distribution  system  and  various 
types  of  service  available  to  farmers. 

Nothing  specific  was  asked  of  the 
farm  paper  editors,  other  than  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  Standard’s  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  midwest  rural  field.  Amos 
Ball,  general  manager  of  sales  for 
Standard  Oil,  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  meeting  when  he  declared  “we 
want  to  encourage  the  best  possible 
relationship  between  farm  papers  and 
our  company.”  He  pointed  out  the 
company’s  desire  to  make  its  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  go  as  far  as  they  can 
in  effectively  reaching  the  farmer. 

Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm,  stressed  importance 


of  farm  papers  maintaining  th*  w 
tegrity  of  their  news  and  editoiu 
columns  in  order  to  better  served 
readers  and  thereby  make  their 
lications  effective  advertising  medi*. 

He  urged  editors  to  help  keep  tb 
farmer  “tolerant”  on  social  and 
nomic  problems  by  giving  him  soim 
assistance  and  advice  in  their  puliii. 
cations,  which  he  asserted  were  md, 
than  “trade  papers”  in  that  dm 
wielded  an  important  influence  in  ^ 
phases  of  agricultural  life. 


NEWMAN  BUYS  "JUDGP 

Harry  Newman,  organizer  and  fiti 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcw. 
ing  Company,  announced  Nov.  25  dm 
he  had  bought  the  majority  inteiw 
in  Judge  and  will  succeed  Mooii 
Bourjaily,  former  head  of  United  Fe». 
tures  Syndicate,  as  publisher.  H, 
magazine  will  not  be  drasticallj 
altered  but  will  be  strengthened  k 
some  of  its  departments,  Newma 
stated.  Mr.  Newman  was  at  one  tii* 
publisher  of  The  Fourth  Estate  aik 
was  an  executive  of  Union  Centn! 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cincii- 
nati.  He  is  51  years  old. 


three. 

Only  Seniors  Eligible 

A  first  and  second  team  will  be 
designated,  with  the  understanding 
that  every  player  will  get  into  the  I 
game  during  at  least  part  of  one 
period.  A  line  coach  and  backfield 
coach  will  accompany  the  teams  which 
leave  Cincinnati  Saturday,  Dec.  18. 

The  southern  trip,  which  includes  a 
week  of  elaborate  entertainment  in  St. 
Petersburg,  is  being  offered  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  scholastic  and  athletic  work 
as  only  high  school  seniors  are  eligi¬ 
ble.  The  Ohio  newspapers  report  the 
intention  of  making  it  an  annual  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  plan  includes  a  novel  method  of 
selecting  the  sports  writer  who  will 
accompany  the  teams.  He  will  be 
named  through  a  state-wide  contest 
in  which  the  writer  of  the  best  sports 
story  over  a  period  of  four  weeks  is 
named.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  all  five  sports 
sections.  The  coaches  are  being  se¬ 
lected  through  a  vote  of  coaches, 
sports  writers  and  members  of  the 
Ohio  High  School  A.  A.  A  trainer  also 
will  be  supplied  to  look  after  the 
players’  physical  condition. 

Rewards  Daserviag  Athletes 
Arrangements  for  the  game  were 
made  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Ohio  group  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Max  B.  Cook, 
promotion  editor  for  Scripps-Howard; 
John  Lodwick,  publicity  ffirector  for 
St.  Petersburg;  E.  C.  Robinson,  chair¬ 
man,  St  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  sports  committee;  Don  B. 
Brady,  president,  St  Petersburg  Hotel 
Men’s  Association;  Floyd  A.  Rowe, 
president  Ohio  High  School  A.  A. 
and  H.  R.  Townsend,  commissioner  of 
the  latter  organization. 

Discussing  the  game,  Mr.  Seltzer 
said: 

“We  are  more  interested  in  planning 
something  which  will  inspire  Ohio 
high  school  pupils  in  the  future  to 
improve  themselves  scholastically  and 
athletically  than  to  send  a  powerful 
football  team  down  to  Florida  to  win 
a  game.  The  enjoyment  of  the  trip, 
the  week’s  vacation  filled  with  ex- 


^  “Tkitcl-^nnuaL j 


NEWS 


PICTURE 


CONTEST 


Five  prizes,  either  in  cash  or  in  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the 
winners,  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs, 
made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  em¬ 
ployes,  and  published  in  doily  newspapers 
during  the  calendar  year  1937. 


Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address 
given  below  imtil  Jan.  31,  1938. 


Prize  awards  will  be: 


FIRST  PRIZE — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in 
equipment. 

SECOND  PRIZE — $50,  or  its  equivalent  in 
equipment. 

THIRD  PRIZE — $25,  or  its  equivalent  in  equip¬ 
ment. 


FOURTH  PRIZE— $15  cash. 

FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cosh. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  I 
the  newspaper  or  news  service  employing  | 
the  photographer  of  the  winning  pictures. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


1.  All  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper, 
a  syndicate,  a  news  service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which 
may  be  submitted  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must 
have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during  the 
calendar  year  1937,  and  a  clipping  or  tear  sheet 
bearing  a  date  line  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
publication.  Accompanying  each  picture  should  be 
a  descriptive  caption,  telling  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  camera. 
This  statement  should  be  signed  by  the  pho¬ 


tographer’s  department  head  or  the  city  editor.  | 

3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
sizes,  both  sizes  to  be  mounted  on  11  x  14  board.  { 
Prints  may  be  either  glossy  or  matte.  A  flexible, 
non- curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker. 
All  copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  repro¬ 
duction  for  news  purposes  in  EIditor  &  Publisher. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  15, 
1938.  Names  of  the  judges  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 


Submit  all  material,  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage, 
on  or  before  Jan.  31,  1938,  to  the  following  address: 


NEWS  PHOTO  COMPETITION 
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fOR  DECEMBER  4,  1937 

ew  NEA  PoUcy 

_  ...  gestions  to 

Committee  c.  r.  f. 

University 

ppointments 


1937-38  List  Based  on  P 

Geographical  Sections  .  .  . 

Two  Groups  Added  a 

Chicago,  Dec.  1— Committee  per-  C 
sonnel  of  the  National  Editorial  As-  s, 
^iation  was  announced  this  week 
bv  W.  W.  Loomis,  LaGrange  (Ill.)  y 
Citizen,  association  president.  In  nam-  - 
coi^ttees  for  1937-38,  Mr.  Loomis  , 
pointed  out  a  new  policy  has  been  i 
adopted  in  appointment  of  commit-  , 
tees.  This  year,  committee  members  1 
represent  various  geographical  sec-  ! 
tions  and  are  not  confined  to  board  of  I 
directors. 

Two  new  committees  have  been  ^ 
added  to  the  list.  They  include  “Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  Contests”  and  “Public 
Notices  and  Legal  Newspapers.”  The  , 
committees  are: 

Finance:  VV.  II.  Co!ir.ia,  .Medford,  Wis., 
ctairman;  Wa  ter  Crim,  .Salem,  Indiana;  and 
Raymond  Howard,  London,  tlhio. 

Ijcislation:  R  II.  I’ritcliard.  Weston,  \V.  i 
Va.,  chairman;  F>«in  Fnnk,  Regers,  Ark.; 
Charles  Meredith.  Sr.,  Uitakertown,  Pa.;  A. 

M.  Murfiii,  Sminyside,  Wash.;  tiuy  U.  Hardy, 
Canon  City.  Colo.;  K.  P.  Baldridge,  Bloom- 
iield,  la.;  Charles  Helfenslein,  Live  (Jak.  Fla.;  j 
R.  C  Stitser,  Winnemiicca.  N’ev.;  Lea  Nichols,  ^ 
Ctklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  and  Clyile  Kpperson, 
Kaysville,  Utah.  | 

.MEHiEisHir:  Howard  Palmer,  (Jreenwich, 
Conn.,  chairman;  Miss  Beatrice  Cohh,  .Mor- 
fantown,  X.  C. ;  .Mart  Christensen,  Cheyenne.  I 
Wyo.;  Kd  .\bels,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  R.  C. 
Stitser,  Winiiemucca,  Nev.;  and  Gerry  Scott,  ] 
Wjriimiiig,  HI.  I 

I’l'BLtCATlONS:  Raymond  Howard,  London, 
Ohio,  chairman;  Herman  Kue,  Xorthheld,  i 
Minn.;  and  Clayton  Rand.  Gulfport,  Miss.  I 
Schools  or  Jochnalism  :  Walter  Crim,  I 
Salem,  Ind.,  chairman;  George  B.  Dolliver,  ' 
Rattle  Creek,  Mich. ;  and  Walter  Allen,  Brook-  j 
line.  Mass. 

•Neciolocy:  W.  W.  .Vikens,  Franklin,  Ind.,  j 
chairman;  L.  C.  Hall,  Warehani,  .Mass.;  and  I 
G.  L  Caswell,  Des  Moines.  la.  ! 

Bettei  Newspaper  Contests:  ('harics  L. 
Ryder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  chairman;  Fred  | 
Minder,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Vernon  Sanford, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  and  (iene  Alleman,  | 
Lansing,  Mich.  ^ 

“PiiLtc  NoTtcr.s”  AND  Lecal  Newspapers:  j 
Harry  Uoud,  Columbus,  Ohio,  chairman;  Tel-  I 
fird  Work,  Pacilic  Palisades.  Calif.;  and  Wm.  j 
Hardy,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I 

1938  Convention:  K.  H.  Pritchard,  Weston,  1 
W.  \  a. ;  and  Ed  Blake,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.  | 

Nvw  Monthly  Pomphlot  j 

The  NEA  this  week  issued  a  new  ! 
monthly  pamphlet  entitled  “Folks,” 
designed  to  be  of  service  to  the  aver¬ 
age  rural  newspaper  correspondent.  ^ 
The  booklet  is  first  of  several  services 
to  be  introduced  under  auspices  of  i 
the  Newspaper  Association  Service 
Bureau,  recently  established  by  the  . 
NEA  and  Newspaper  Association  ! 
Managers,  Inc.  With  an  editorial  pol¬ 


icy  based  on  “Names  Make  News,” 
each  issue  will  contain  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  to  rural  correspondents. 

C.  R.  F.  Smith  of  Louisiana  State 
University  journalism  department  is 
editing  “Folks”  in  collaboration  with 
Bruce  R.  McCoy,  manager,  Louisiana 
Press  Association,  and  president. 
Newspaper  Association  Managers. 

Other  services  to  be  introduced  are 
a  want  ad  service,  edited  by  William 
Conrad,  publisher,  Medford  (Wis.) 
Star,  and  “The  Pocketbook,”  a 
monthly  organ  for  advertisers,  by  G. 
W.  Greene,  of  Waupun,  Wis. 


MOCK  TRIAL  SUIT 

Charging  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union  Star  with  the  “publication  and 
circulation  of  malicious,  false,  scan¬ 
dalous  and  defamatory  matter,”  John 
English,  prominent  business  man  and 
Schenectady  city  councilman-at-large, 
Nov.  24  indicated  his  intention  to  de¬ 
mand  damages  of  $100,000  in  a  suit  to 
be  heard  in  Schenectady  County  su¬ 
preme  court.  The  action  is  based 
upon  a  news  story  Nov.  23  relating 
the  attacks  of  labor  leaders  on  Mr. 
English  during  the  course  of  a  mock 
trial  held  in  Schenectady  CIO  head¬ 


quarters.  The  “trial,”  to  which  Eng¬ 
lish  was  invited  to  defend  himself 
against  the  allegations  of  the  dis¬ 
missed  workers  and  labor  leaders,  was 
an  outgrowth  of  a  strike  in  a  baking 
company  he  c^ierates.  He  also  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Schenectady  Sunday  Sun. 

SULLIVAN  HONORED 

Eighty  members  of  the  Boston  Globe 
editorial  department  tendered  a  sur¬ 
prise  reception  Nov.  21  to  William  D. 
Sullivan,  recently  retired  managing 
editor,  at  the  latter’s  home  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass.  A  radio  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Sullivan. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


National 

Representatives: 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 
New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Albany's  the  cradle  of  U.  S.  presidents,  the  capital  of  New 
York  State,  and  the  city  where  86.2%  of  the  workers  have 
white  collar  jobsl  Because  of  this  uninterrupted  employ¬ 
ment,  because  nothing  affects  this  spendable  income,  Al¬ 
bany  stores  enjoy  a  continuous  **jam  session"  —  packing 
them  in  through  consistent  advertising  in  the  only  news¬ 
paper  that  covers  the  market  to  the  saturation  point.  And, 
as  added  jam  on  bread,  the  state  assemblymen,  senators, 
wives  and  the  horde  of  visitors  spend  added  thousands  of 
dollars  with  Capital  District  merchants.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  can  get  a  front  row  seat  at  this  "jam  session"  in  the 
columns  of 


ALBANY’S  ONLY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

(Incidentally,  do  you  recognize  the  presidential  timber  making  a  speech  m  the 
session  illustrated  above?) 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING" 


No.  7.  How  to  Reduce  Classified  Sales  Costs 


IT  IS  INTERESTING  to  note  the  wide 

differences  in  classified  sales  costs 
throughout  the  country.  Two  years 
ago,  a  survey  was  taken  and  the  30 
representative  newspapers  (exclusive 
of  those  in  New  York  and  Chicago) 
that  responded,  reported  sales  costs 
varying  from  6%  to  31%.  The  average 
cost  for  these  newspapers  was  18%. 

In  surveys  of  this  natiu'e,  news¬ 
papers  with  sales  costs  ranging  from 
40%  to  50%  or  more,  rarely  respond 
for  obvious  reasons.  Therefore,  the 
above  figures  do  not  give  an  abso¬ 
lutely  true  picture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  get  an  ac¬ 
curate  general  average  of  classified 
sales  costs  and,  if  one  were  able  to 
seciu'e  this  information,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  cost  is  somewhere  between  10% 
and  30%  with  a  mean  average  of  pos¬ 
sibly  20%.  Such  figures  cannot  be 
used  as  a  guide,  however,  because  no 
two  newspapers  have  identical  sales 
problems.  When  the  classified  sales 
cost  is  too  high  it  is  usually  due  to  one 
of  three  things:  rates  too  low,  poor 
management  or,  in  a  few  cases,  the 
newspaper’s  willingness  to  .sacrifice 
profit  for  volume. 

Some  Staffs  Too  Largo 

Sales  resistance  will  have  a  direct 
influence  on  sales  costs  but  the  size 
of  these  costs  should  not  be  as  un¬ 
controllable  as  some  like  to  imagine. 
When  trying  to  build  classified  volume, 
newspapers  sometimes  bite  off  more 
than  they  can  chew  by  maintaining 
unnecessarily  large  sales  staffs  and 
spending  large  sums  of  money  on  pro¬ 
motion,  etc.,  while  income  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  expenditures.  Classi¬ 
fied  managers  of  second  and  third 
newspapers  often  feel  that  they  must 
cover  every  lead  that  appears  in  the 
leading  m^ium  whether  or  not  the 
resultant  returns  warrant  such  broad 
sales  coverage.  If  the  leading  medium 
publishes  a  very  large  selection  of  ads, 
the  second  or  third  medium  may  be 
running  in  circles  instead  of  concen¬ 
trating  its  efforts  on  the  largest  and 
most  productive  classifications. 

No  general  rules  can  be  applied  for 
economical  operation  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  will  enable  the  classi¬ 
fied  manager  to  view  his  cost  problems 
more  analytically  and  eliminate  some 
of  the  waste  (if  any)  in  his  depart¬ 
ment. 

Nothing  can  replace  word  of  mouth 
selling.  Often,  upon  checking,  it  will 
be  discovered  elaborate  promotion  and 
expensive  direct  mail  bring  little  or  no 
traceable  returns.  It  is  true  most  di¬ 
rect  mailings  have  some  promotional 
value  but  the  money  spent  on  this 
form  of  classified  promotion  usually 
brings  much  better  returns  when 
given  to  the  salespeople  in  the  form 
of  commissions  or  bonuses  for  in¬ 
creased  production  on  their  territories. 

Staff  Moral*  Important 

One  of  the  first  things  the  classified 
manager  does  when  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  reducing  expenses  is 
to  slash  the  incomes  of  the  salespeople. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  things  Aat 
can  be  done.  There  are  many  spots 
where  expenditures  can  be  reduced 
without  harming  the  morale  of  the 
salespeople.  If,  after  having  reduced 
or  eliminated  a  lot  of  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses,  the  newspaper  feels  it  must 
retrench  still  further,  it  is  better  to 


cut  down  the  size  of  the  classified 
sales  staff  than  to  lower  the  incomes 
of  the  best  producers. 

Duplication  of  sales  effort  between 
members  of  the  street  and  telephone 
sales  staffs  can  be  avoided  to  a  great 
extent  by  proper  allocation  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  territories.  Some  news¬ 
papers  have  helped  lessen  such  diffi¬ 
culties  by  paying  their  street  salesmen 
straight  salaries  plus  occasional 
bonuses  and  their  telephone  salesgirls, 
salaries,  plus  commissions  on  insertion 
orders  only.  The  simpler  forms  of 
compensation  will  enable  the  news¬ 
paper  to  save  on  payroll  clerical  work. 
In  the  telephone  salesroom  it  is  best 
not  to  pay  commissions  for  the  sale 
of  one  or  two-day  orders  especially 
from  transient  advertisers.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  bent  towards  the  sale 
of  insertion  orders.  Commissions  can 
be  paid  for  three,  seven  and  30-day 
orders.  Running  accounts  that  need 
only  occasional  servicing  can  be  given 
to  girls  who  are  in  training  and  who 
are  probably  being  paid  lower  salaries 
than  the  experienced,  qualified  solici¬ 
tors. 


Male*  Each  Call  Cownt 

Teach  salespeople  to  make  each  call 
count.  Try  to  develop  telephone  sell¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible.  Quite  a  few 
newspapers  sell  as  much  or  more 
linage  through  their  telephone  sales¬ 
rooms  than  on  street  territories  and  at 
a  much  lower  cost.  Get  fewer  and 
higher-class  salespeople.  The  tele¬ 
phone  sales  supervisor  should  arrange 
to  get  plenty  of  live  leads  for  her 
salesgirls  so  they  won’t  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  discouraging  task  of  solicit¬ 
ing  from  a  classified  telephone  direc¬ 
tory.  If  there  are  not  enough  leads 
to  go  around,  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
staff  by  one  and  distribute  the  extra 
salary  among  the  girls  who  can  step  up 
their  production. 

Here  are  a  few  “don’ts”  in  regards 
to  the  sales  staffs.  Don’t  employ  and 
discharge  salespeople  promiscuously. 
Employing  and  training  new  salespeo¬ 
ple  is  burdensome  and  expensive. 
Don’t  turn  a  new  salesman  out  on  his 
own  after  two  or  three  days  of  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  insult  to  an  advertiser's 
intelligence  when  he  is  approached  for 
business  by  a  salesperson  who  knows 
less  about  classified  advertising  than 
he  does.  Don’t  give  good  salespeople 
routine  work.  Start  them  on  their 


territories  promptly  at  9  a.m.  each  day 
and  let  them  put  in  a  full  day 
SELLING.  Don’t  have  too  many 
“bosses”  in  the  department.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  department  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  manager,  telephone  su- 
p>ervisor  and  clerks  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  selling  linage.  On  newspapers 
that  carry  less  than  a  page  of  classi¬ 
fied  a  day  the  classified  manager 
should  go  out  personally  to  call  on  key 
accounts. 

Don’t  waste  effort  and  sales  time 
trying  to  get  ads  through  carrier  boys, 
school  children,  etc.  This  has  been 
tried  and  found  unprofitable.  Don’t 
solicit  neiehborhood  stores  for  classi¬ 
fied.  Cultivate  dealers,  business  and 
professional  firms  and  individuals  who 
draw  their  business  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  who  can  benefit  from  all 
or  most  of  the  newspaper’s  circulation. 
Second  and  third  newspapers  should 
not  spend  too  much  effort  or  promo¬ 
tion  trying  to  stimulate  voluntary 
business.  Such  newspapers  will  find 
it  much  more  profitable  and  easy  to 
SELL  linage  instead  of  trying  to  invite 
it  into  the  paper.  Don’t  spend  too 
much  time  on  small  classifications 
that  offer  insignificant  returns. 

How  to  R*duc*  Errors 

Keep  a  record  of  errors  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  department,  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  and  composing  room.  Try  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  errors  in  all  three 
departments.  Try  to  double  up  at  the 
counter.  Check  the  number  of  or¬ 
ders  that  come  in  over  the  counter  in 
the  early  morning  or  late  evening. 
If  the  counter  staff’s  working  hours 
are  shortened  it  will  help  the  doubling 
up  process.  Encourage  counter  clerks 
to  sell  larger  orders  by  paying  them 
a  small  bonus  for  insertions. 

It  is  the  policy  with  many  news¬ 
papers  to  charge  advertisers  for  com¬ 
position  whenever  they  order  an  ad 


and  later  decide  not  to  run  it. 
papers  that  carry  any  great  amomi 
classified  display  will  effect  a  notw 
able  saving  by  adopting  this 
When  preparing  a  special  sal«t^ 
paign  submit  a  complete  list  ofT 
prospects  to  the  credit  departments 
fore  starting  to  solicit  busine* 
them.  Prospects  whose  credit  is  donJ 
ful  or  no  good  can  thus  be  elimimw 
saving  much  valuable  sales  time  " 
Here  is  a  shining  example  ol  jj. 
necessary  waste  in  classified.  Am*, 
ager  of  a  six-day  newspaper  proei 
boasted  that,  by  running  two^ 
page  and  four  ten-inch  promotion^ 
plus  giving  the  advertisers  seven* 
for  the  price  of  four,  he  was  abien 
show  a  gain  of  425  inches  of 
in  a  week’s  time!  And  why  not?  B* 
many  newspapers  want  such  a  g* 
if  it  will  cost  them  200  inches  of  pti. 
motion  space  plus  a  reduction  of  m* 
than  40%  in  their  rates? 


R|i 


(Next  week:  A  Simple 
Budget  Control  System.) 


But  Hhc* 


WHAT 


are  British  Newspapermen 
and  Advertisers  doing? 
Their  own  weekly  Journal, 
will  tell  you. 


Pott  free  tptcimtn  copy 
from 


THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REVIEW 


154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


lOYNER  JOINS  DAILIES 


Appointment  of  Andrew  Joyner, Ji 
city  manager  of  Greensboro,  N.  C  a 
general  manager  of  Greensboro  (N.C 
News  and  Record,  effective  Dec  i 
was  announced  by  the  publishers  N« 
30.  Mr.  Joyner  has  resigned  as  d> 
manager,  a  post  he  held  since  isi 
He  had  been  city  attorney  since  1C 
and  is  also  a  past  president  of  Nori 
Carolina  League  of  Municipality  ai 
immediate  past  president  of  Amerk* 
Municipal  League.  A  former  dinar 
of  the  Greensboro  News  Conqam, 
Mr.  Joyner  had  been  a  carrier  ail 
reporter  on  the  Greensboro  Newt  Hi 
brother,  the  late  Archie  B.  Jojnit 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  Green^ 
News,  which  he  served  for  sevoi 
years  as  advertising  manager. 


Women^s  Page  Editors: 


Golden  Rule  Week,  December  12-19, 


‘Twenty-One  Golden  Rule  Economy 
Menus  for  $9.98” 


Compiled  and  Edited  by 


Mrs.  Ida  Bailey  Allen 


for  the 

Golden  Rule  Foundation 


Each  year  during  Golden  Rule  Week  the  Golden 
Rule  Foundation  urges  families  throughout  the 
country  to  economize  on  their  own  living  expenses 
through  the  use  of  these  menus,  so  that  they  may 
give  more  generously  to  welfare  needs  in  their  own 
community.  Golden  Rule  Menus  are  offered  for 
publication  without  cost  to  all  papers  which  will  use 
them. 


For  the  series,  write  or  wire. 


Department  G,  Golden  Rule  Foundation 


Lincoln  Building,  60  East  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DECEMBER  4.  1937 


kalmon  Canners 
To  Double 
Their  Advertising 

Will  Spend  $500,000  During 

1938  to  Move  Surplus  .  .  . 

Thompson  Has  Accoimt 

With  plans  approved  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  $500,000  during  1938  in  a 
jngtion-wide  campaign  advertising  Pa- 
-ific  Northwest  canned  salmon,  the 
sdvertising  offices  of  the  industry  in 
Seattle  have  announced  details  of  the 
campaign. 

The  forthcoming  drive  to  stir  con¬ 
sumer  interest  will  be  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  promo¬ 
tion  ever  undertaken  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  this  product. 

The  campaign  will  be  directed  by 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
Newspaper,  radio  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  linked  in  an  intensive 
sales  drive  starting  shortly  before 
Lent  to  be  followed  by  similar  drives 
at  other  special  periods  throughout 
the  year. 

These  media  will  supplement  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising  now  in 
use. 

The  national  magazine  campaign 
will  also  be  stepped  up  during  1938 
with  more  space  in  full  color  and  sev¬ 
eral  more  periodicals  added  to  the 
sdiedule. 

Full-page  space  in  the  American 
Weekly  in  color  is  included  in  the 
enlarged  program.  Trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  direct  mailings  to  the 
trade  are  to  be  increased  as  well. 

At  the  recently  concluded  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Fisheries,  contracts  for  carrying 
on  the  salmon  advertiaing  campaign 
for  three  more  years  and  for  doubling 
the  advertising  appropriation  for  next 
year  were  declared  effective. 

Packers  will  pay  ten  cents  per  case 
on  their  1938  pack  for  advertising 
purposes.  The  increased  assessment 
was  decided  on  because  of  the  slow 
movement  of  salmon  this  fall. 

The  large  volume  of  speculative 
buying  a  year  ago  and  the  price  in¬ 
creases  this  fall  made  necessary  by 
higher  labor  and  packing  costs  were 
given  as  factors  responsible  for  the 
present  surplus  on  hand. 

HOLIDAY  LINAGE  GOOD 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  29 — Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Cincinnati  area  has 
not  shown  signs  of  a  slump  as  far  as 
the  December  outlook  is  concerned, 
publishers  stated  today.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  showing  was  reported  to  be  un- 
Mpectedly  good.  Opening  of  the 
Thanksgiving  and  pre-holiday  trade 
WM  auspicious  and  space  allotments 
liberal  in  all  papers.  The  Sunday  En- 
Quirer  carried  a  big  Thanksgiving  de¬ 
partment  store  section  both  for  regu¬ 
lar  display  and  rotogravure. 

UNDERTAKER'S  AD  O.  K. 

A  ffi^ified  advertisement  of  an  un¬ 
dertaking  establishment  is  not  “so¬ 
liciting  ’  in  the  legal  sense,  and  is 
wnsequently  permissible  under  the 
Kentucky  law,  William  Hayes,  law 
clerk  in  the  Attorney  General’s  De- 
^tment  at  Frankfort,  informed  W. 
“dii^t  Milward,  Lexington  member 

V  I-  Board  of  Embalmers 

Nov.  15. 

agency  man  marries 

A.  Walter  Seiler,  president  of  Cra- 

er-Krasselt  Advertising  Agency, 
Milwaukee,  and  Addah  J.  Leland,  De- 
ttoit,  were  married  in  Chicago,  Nov. 


R.  E.  Potter  Joins 
MacDonald  Agency 

Chicago,  Dec.  1 — Robert  E.  Potter 
has  resigned  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 


A.  R.  MacDonald 


R.  E.  PoHar 


Commerce  to  become  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  MacDonald- 
Potter,  Inc.,  formerly  Arthur  R.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  with 
offices  at  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Lyman,  a  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  10  years,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  Potter  joined  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  1931,  having  previously 
been  western  advertising  manager  of 
the  United  States  News.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Montgomery  Ward’s  chain  store  divi¬ 
sion,  executive  head  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Fur  Industries,  Chicago,  and 
advertising  manager  of  Wadsworth- 
Howland  &  Co.,  Boston  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturers. 

Hie  firm  was  founded  in  1930  by 
Arthur  R.  MacDonald,  advertising  and 
public  relations  consultant.  After  six 
years  of  strictly  consulting  work,  the 
organization  was  incorporated  early 
this  year  as  an  advertising  agency. 
Mr.  MacDonald  continues  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company. 

■ 

30-Year  Fruit  Drive 
Costs  Only  1.12% 

Despite  serious  freeze  loss,  the  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona  citrus  industry  mar¬ 
keted  67,592  carloads  of  oranges,  lem¬ 
ons  and  grapefruit  for  an  f.o.b.  return 
to  the  two  states  of  $102,823,425  for 
the  year  ended  Oct.  31,  General  Man¬ 
ager  Paul  S.  Armstrong  has  reported 
to  the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange. 

Returns  to  Exchange  shippers 
amounted  to  $82,534,229,  only  2.7% 
less  than  the  previous  year,  for  23.7% 
less  fruit.  TTie  Exchange  marketed 
79.6%  of  all  shipments,  the  highest 
percentage  yet. 

Average  cost  for  the  Exchange’s 
complete  marketing  service,  except 
advertising,  was  6.68  cents  a  box. 
Including  advertising  and  district  ex¬ 
change  the  entire  cost  was  3.31%  of 
gross  sales  compared  to  3.2%  in  1936. 

Curtailed  by  the  freeze.  Exchange 
advertising  amounted  to  $1,311,819, 
bringing  the  total  advertising  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  past  3D  years  to  $24,453,- 
C43,  which  is  1.12%  of  the  delivered 
value  of  the  fruit.  During  that  period 
orange  consumption  has  increased  2V2 
times  and  lemons  24%.  Drinking  of 
orange  juice,  introduced  and  fostered 
by  the  Elxchange,  now  accounts  for 
two-thirds  of  the  crop. 

Freight  and  refrigeration  took  $28,- 
799,389,  which  brought  the  delivered 
carload  value  of  the  crop  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  $131,627,793. 

CHANGES  NAME 

The  name  of  the  Woodman-Stewart 
Company,  advertising  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  changed  to  J.  L.  Stew¬ 
art  &  Company. 


Ccxmpaigns  and  Accounts 

Lea  &  Perrins,  Inc.,  makers  of 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  has  appointed 
Schwimmer  &  Scott,  Chicago  agency, 
to  direct  advertising  of  the  entire 
account.  Newspapers  and  radio  are 
now  being  used. 

Swafford  &  Koehl,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  reappointed  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Hotel  Lexington 
according  to  Charles  E.  Rochester, 
managing  director,  who  says  the  1938 
campaign  will  be  enlarged. 

Rap-I-Dol  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  Rap-I-Dol  Vanish¬ 
ing  Hand  Lotion,  has  appointed  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising. 

Battle  Creek  Food  Company  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  appointed  the 
Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
as  advertising  and  merchandising 
counsel,  effective  immediately. 

Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
by  Consolidated  Biscuit  Company, 
including  the  following  divisions: 
Davidson  Biscuit  Company,  Hampton 
Cracker  Company,  Louisville,  and 
Thinshell  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Beaumont  &  Homan,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  by  Doyle  Packing 
Co.,  Momence,  Ill.,  manufacturer  of 
Strong  Heart  Dog  Food. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  advertising 
on  Malt  O’Meal,  a  product  of  Camp¬ 
bell  Cereal  Co.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Puritan  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  men’s  sports 
wear  and  creator  of  the  Puritan  V- 
Kote,  with  factory  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
has  appointed  Kimball,  Hubbard  & 
Powel,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Vita  Sales  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  distributor  in  the  United  States 
of  Schoenenberger’s  processed  raw 
vegetable  and  plant  juices,  has  placed 
its  account  with  Gerth-Knollin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  that  city.  Test 
copy  is  appearing  in  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Art  &  Lewis,  Inc.,  producer  of  clam 
broth,  is  introducing  to  the  trade  Abt’s 
Clam  Broth  Pennies — clam  broth  in 
tablet  form  in  a  tube  of  10  for  10c. 
Advertising  is  handled  by  W.  I.  Tracy, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  are  to  be  used. 

With  sales  increasing  on  phonograph 
records  and  record  reproducers, 
Thomas  F.  Joyce,  RCA  Victor  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  announced  his 
company  has  tripled  its  advertising 
expenditures.  Comic  strip  ads  dram¬ 
atizing  the  reproduction  of  “swing” 
and  other  music  in  the  home  will  ap¬ 
pear  this  month  and  next  in  Comic 
Weekly-Puck.  Apart  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Sunday  afternoon  Magic  Key 
broadcast,  RCA  Victor  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  series  of  transcribed  programs 
on  records  and  record-players  to  be 
heard  six  nights  weekly  through  eight 
radio  stations,  also  live  talent  dance 
music  programs  to  be  heard  from  NBC 
stations  in  New  York  every  Thursday 
and  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Joyce  an¬ 
nounced  his  company’s  newspaper 
campaign  for  the  next  two  months  in¬ 
cludes  insertions  in  60  papers  of  44 
cities.  The  rest  of  the  enlarged  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  is  going  into  mag¬ 
azines. 

Bermuda  will  spend  $125,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $15,000,  for  advertising  and 
publicity  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Assembly 
having  agreed  to  this  sum  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Trade  Development 
Board. 

A  metropolitan  newspaper  campaign 


Stock  Exchange  Begins 
Ad  Drive  for  Business 

Boston,  Dec.  1 — Breaking  a  103- 
year  precedent  of  modest  reticence, 
the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  today 


These  Taxes 
STAY  AT  HOME 


BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


First 


advertisement  of  Boston 
Exchange. 


Stock 


launched  a  three-month  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  with  the  ini¬ 
tial  advertisement  (70  lines  on  3  col¬ 
umns)  in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 
Through  Doremus  &  Company,  the 
local  stock  exchange  will  place  about 
$4,000  worth  of  advertising  in  Boston 
papers  (Herald-Traveler,  Post,  Globe, 
American,  Transcript  and  Bo-'.ton  News 
Bureau)  to  run  every  other  ..week  for 
three  months. 

Specifically  aimed  at  odd-lot  trad¬ 
ers,  the  first  campaign  of  the  local  ex¬ 
change  for  new  business  will  point 
out  that  it  is  the  “only  national  se¬ 
curities  exchange  in  New  England,’' 
that  it  is  growing  in  importance  (more 
than  250  stocks  listed),  and  that  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  Boston  Exchange  will 
save  residents  of  Massachusetts  33% 
to  99%  in  stock  transfer  taxes,  based 
on  comparison  with  New  York  State 
taxes. 

■ 

Asks  Probe  of  Forced 
Magazine  Withdrawal 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  1— Pressure 
is  being  exerted  upon  druggists  to 
withdraw  from  their  periodical  racks 
all  publications  carrying  stories  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  Miller-Tydings  price  main¬ 
tenance  bill.  Representative  Em¬ 
manuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
complained  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
W.  A.  Ayres  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  asking  for  investigation. 

“The  most  sinister  aspect  of  these 
forced  withdrawals  of  course  is  the 
implications  of  efforts  to  censor  the 
consumer’s  sources  of  information  by 
organized  trade  groups.  An  awaken¬ 
ing  is  occurring  in  this  country  to  the 
importance  of  increased  knowledge 
about  the  problems  of  spending,”  the 
Congressman  wrote. 

“Tliis  awakening  is  most  significant: 
it  holds  great  possibilities  for  the 
country’s  welfare. 

“To  have  organized  trade  groups  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  face  of  it,  even  if  futilely, 
a  control  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  respect  to  consumer  information — 
control  of  a  type  the  constitu'ion  de¬ 
nies  to  Congress  itself — would  present 
a  real  challenge.” 

featuring  famous  Manhattan  restau¬ 
rants  and  prominent  personages  of 
old  New  York  for  Baltimore  Club 
blended  whiskies  is  being  released  be¬ 
fore  the  holidays  through  Gussow, 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  agency. 
The  announcement  of  the  agency’s 
appointment  was  made  by  Martin  G. 
Taub,  general  sales  manager  of  Gor¬ 
don  O’Neill  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  the  Baltimore  Club  Distilling 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Westminster,  Md. 
Mr.  Taub  said  that  the  company  will 
expand  into  one  state  or  territory  at  a 
time. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

More  Advice  lor  the  Department  Store  Advertiser  .  .  . 

He  Should  "Think  Creatively"  But  Not  Create  So  Much 
Advertising  .  .  .  And  Still,  of  Course.  Maintain  Volume 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  is 

again  a  target  for  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  its  new  1938 
edition  of  its  “Retailers  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide,”*  written  by 
Thomas  Robb,  manager  of  that  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  department  stores,  it  seems 
have  not  only  been  using  poor  adver¬ 
tising,  but  they  use  too  much  of  it, 
and  the  wrong  kind.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  “think  creatively”  about  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  do,  but  to  create  less  of 
it.  They  should  avoid  both  “over¬ 
promotion  of  certain  merchandise  at 
the  wrong  time  of  year,”  and  “failure 
to  do  adequate  promotion  at  those  pe¬ 
riods  when  consumer  demand  is  at 
its  hipest.”  But  (on  another  page) 
at  the  period  when  consumer  demand 
is  at  its  very  peak — in  December — it 
“really  isn’t  necessary  to  spend  up  to 
the  hilt  for  sales  promotion”  because 
“a  good  part  of  this  money  can  nicely 
be  saved  for  profits.”  Not  spent  on 
advertising  in  a  period  when  con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  at  its  highest  .  .  .  not 
saved  for  advertising  in  some  less 
prosperous  month  .  .  .  but  saved  for 
profits.  Fine  from  a  bookkeeping 
standpoint;  when  consumer  demand  is 
high,  you  save  your  advertising 
money;  when  consumer  demand  is 
low,  you  don’t  “overpromote.”  Net 
result,  you  save  part  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing  money  and  call  it  profit.  The  only 
point  that  is  not  clear  is  why  you 
don’t  save  all  the  advertising  money 
and  have  a  bigger  “profit.” 

Out  oi  the  Newspaper  Fund 

SPECIFICALLY,  the  new  Retailer’s 

Calendar  carries  tables  explaining 
how  a  small  store  can  raise  its  adver¬ 
tising  payroll  from  $2,652  to  $3,000 
(and  wouldn’t  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  like  that!)  while  reducing  its 
total  publicity  expense  from  $33,150 
to  $30,000  (and  what  proprietor 
wouldn’t  like  that!)  Likewise,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  printed  table,  a  big 
store  could  raise  its  advertising  pay¬ 
roll  from  $49,200  to  $50,000  (what,  is 
that  all?)  while  saving  $115,000  out 
of  its  present  $615,000  total  publicity 
budget  (llVi  cents  a  share  for  the 
stockholders).  The  savings,  of  course, 
come  out  of  newspaper  space. 

Simple,  isn’t  it?  The  only  mystery 
is  why  they  haven’t  done  it  before. 
Miss  Tizzer,  take  a  memo.  .  .  . 

Or,  on  second  thought,  is  there  after 
all  some  good  reason  why  keen  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  bought  great  quantities 
of  advertising  space,  and  built  great 
stores  in  our  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
thereby?  Didn’t  they  ever  experi¬ 
ment  to  see  if  they  could  build  as  fast 
on  half  the  advertising?  And  don’t 
they  ask  any  questions  at  budget  time 
of  the  alert  and  aggressive  advertising 
managers  they  now  employ? 

Making  the  Dollars  Work 

NEWSPAPERMEN  can  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  much  of  Mr.  Robb’s 
book,  and  department  store  men  will 
undoubtedly  find  it  useful  in  some 
ways.  Of  course  there  is  a  waste  in 
department  store  advertising;  there’s 
waste  in  department  store  payrolls, 
loo, — perhaps  even  in  the  executive 

•  Published  by  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York; 
$1.50  to  members;  $2.50  to  non-members. 


payroll.  And  there’s  waste  in  the  de¬ 
livery  system,  and  in  the  stockrooms; 
and  a  tremendous  waste  in  buyers’ 
mistakes. 

With  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  advertising  waste  and  make 
.space  more  productive,  newspapermen 
will  heartily  agree.  It’s  a  good  idea 
for  the  advertising  director  to  “think 
creatively,”  as  Mr.  Robb  urges,  about 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  about  the  consumer,  about 
profits,  about  the  “huge  newspaper 
activity,”  about  the  more  timely  pro¬ 
motion  of  merchandise. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  study  his 
store  by  departments,  and  the  de¬ 
partments  by  months,  so  he  can  know 
which  departments  deserve  promotion 
and  at  which  seasons.  'Hie  tables  of 
average  percentages  provided  in  the 
book  throw  helpful  light  on  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  calendar,  with  its  sug¬ 
gestions  for  each  month,  should  lead 
to  better  advance  planning. 

But  we  fear  that  too  many  depart¬ 
ment  store  men  will  emerge  with  a 
vague  idea  that  their  advertising 
ought  to  be  better  done,  and  a  very 
specific  idea  that  the  NRDGA  recom¬ 
mends  smaller  appropriations  and 
smaller  newspaper  space. 

The  "New  Concept" 

FOR  THE  IDEIA  of  skimping  on  the 

advertising  is  made  even  more  defi¬ 
nite  than  before  in  the  NRDGA  cam¬ 
paign.  Starting  with  the  statement 
that  net  profits  decrease  as  total  pub¬ 
licity  increases  “beyond  4  to  4.5%,” 
the  booklet  advises  stores  flatly  to  hold 
publicity  expense  down  to  4%  of  net 
.sales,  with  newspaper  space  limited 
to  2.2%. 

Without  explanation  the  booklet 
then  advises  doubling  the  radio  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  putting  substantial 
sums  into  “internal  store  promotion” 
— which  latter  not  only  covers  signs 
and  displays,  but  would  divert  adver¬ 
tising  money  into  such  activities  as 
"effective  co-operation  of  salespeople 
to  get  them  to  sell  more  merchandise 
in  their  own  and  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,”  whatever  that  may  mean. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Robb  would  di¬ 
vide  the  advertising  dollar — after  first 
shrinking  the  dollar  to  fit  his 
dogma. 


.VvfiaKe  “.Vew 
.''tore  Concept” 

XettspaiK-r  •.pace  .  62c  55c 

.\ilv.  I’.aymll  .  S  10 

I'roUuctioii  costs  .  5  4 

Display  total  .  II 

Window  display .  10 

Internal  store  promotion .  10 

Direct  mail  .  4  4 

Mroadca.sts .  J  4 

.\lisc.  .Meilia  .  S  3 

■Ml  other  .  3 
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But  How  About  Soles? 

ADVER'nSlNG  DIRECTORS  of  stores, 

we  imagine,  will  have  an  idea  or 
two  themselves  on  the  matter.  Their 
I  esponsibility  it  is  to  keep  up  sales 
volume,  to  maintain  store  traffic,  to 
build  up  the  standing  of  their  store  in 
customers’  eyes,  and  to  sell  specific 
goods.  ITieirs  are  the  necks  that  the 
“new  concept”  would  stick  out. 

When  the  “new  concept”  was  first 
published,  we  printed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  some  figures  from  the  authentic 
Harvard  study  of  department  store 
operations  which  contradict  Mr.  Robb’s 
“definite  proof”  that  4%  to  4.5%  of 
net  sales  is  the  total  publicity  limit, 
beyond  which  profits  decline.  Not 
only  were  the  averages  (“common  fig¬ 
ures”  rather)  higher  than  this  in  al¬ 
most  all  classifications,  but  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  most  profitable  stores  also 
disputed  the  claim.  Among  these  most 
profitable  stores,  only  two  classifica¬ 
tions  kept  their  publicity  percentages 
below  4%  (respectively  they  were 
3.9%  and  3.75%).  For  other  classes 
of  most  profitable  stores,  the  publicity 
percentage  ran  4.65%,  4.7%,  4.5%,  and 
for  the  biggest  stores,  4.1%.  For  prof¬ 
itable  .specialty  stores,  5.35%,  5.5%, 
and  6.15%. 

This  time  we  might  add  some  Har¬ 
vard  figures  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  alone,  since  the  NRDGA  cam¬ 
paign  is  aimed  primarily  at  news¬ 
papers.  Harvard  did  not  find  any 
road  to  profits  in  a  2.2%  limit  on 
newspaper  space  expenditures.  In 
the  following  table,  taken  from  the 
Harvard  figures,  the  “common  figures” 
show  representative  percentages  of 
net  sales  devoted  to  newspaper  space 
alone,  and  the  “goal  figures”  show  the 
same  for  the  most  profitable  stores: 
All  figures  are  for  1936. 


.\niiiial  .Sales; 

Common 

Figures 

Goal 

Figures 

S.iOO.OOO-SSOO.OOO  . 

..  2.2% 

1.45% 

$500,000  $750,000  . 

..  2.55% 

2.4% 

$750,000-$l. 000.000  ... 

..  2  95% 

3.0% 

$1.000.000-$2.000,000  .. 

..  3.15% 

2  65% 

$2.000.000-$4, 000,000  . . 

..  .3.3% 

2.55% 

»4.ooo.ooo-$io.oon.ooo  . 

..  .3.55% 

2.75% 

$  1 0.000 .000$20.000,000 

..  3.35% 

2.55% 

^20,000,000  or  more  . . . 

..  3.05% 

Si)eci.ilty  stores: 

$500,000-$1. 000.000  _ 

..  3.8% 

$I .000.000-$2.000,000  . . . 

...  3  25% 

$2,000,000  $4,000,000  . . . 

..  4.1% 

4.1% 

$4,000,000  or  more . 

..  3.0% 

Except  in  the  smallest  stores,  the 
best  profit  makers  have  been  spending 
substantially  more  than  the  “new 
concept”  2.2%. 


tising  effectiveness?  How  can  ^ 
partment  store  men  tell,  for  iniw 
that  they  should  not  (.‘.stabliah  a  N 
minimum  instead  of  a  4%  maxinn^t 

Of  course  it  is  a  hard  job  to  cIm 
results  of  store  advertising,  and  a 
make  allowance  for  all  factors.  Iij 
likely  to  be  disappointing,  too,  if 
advertising  cost  is  checked  agaig. 
.sales  of  advertised  goods  alone,  wdi,. 
out  allowance  for  purchases  of  odg. 
goods  by  the  customers  brou^  i 
by  the  ads.  But  the  .solution  is  ^ 
to  throw  out  all  checking  systems 
rely  on  someone  outside  the  stoi»a 
tell  what  the  maximum  advertiag 
percentage  should  be. 

■ 

NEW  TOURIST  DRIVE 

California’s  newest  non-profit  ». 
ganization  for  the  promotion  of  tb 
tourist  trade  has  been  form^  in  tb 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  a  meeting  « 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  providing  new  oi. 
cers  and  plans  for  the  Golden  Stit» 
Association.  Preparations  to  weld  n. 
to  a  solid  advertising  unit  the  busaes 
interests  of  the  valley  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  at  meetings  scheduled  b 
Fresno  and  Tulare.  With  permanai: 
officers  to  be  selected  in  Janua.7.  j 
full  slate  of  temporary  officers 
by  Thomas  W.  McManus,  presidou 
was  elected  at  the  Baker^eld  mee- 
ing. 

■ 

VA.  AD  CONFERENCE 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  29— A  two-da^ 
publicity  and  advertising  confenn# 
will  be  held  Dec.  16  and  17  at  tb 
Hotel  John  Marshall  here  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  chamber  of  commerce.  1 
was  announced.  Wilbur  C. 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  conservatia 
and  development  commission,  has  bee 
invited  to  preside  as  chairman.  Ds- 
cussions  of  various  phases  of  ITv- 
ginia  industry,  commerce  and  bus- 
ness  will  be  led  by  men  from  through¬ 
out  the  State. 


BAN  ON  TREE  SIGNS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29— Cube 
firms  or  individuals  having  signs  R 
advertisements  on  palms  and  otic 
trees  near  highways  or  railroads  iniB. 
remove  them,  according  to  the  leni! 
of  a  law  recently  passed.  The  decw 
is  part  of  Cuba’s  program  to  makeef 
itself  a  more  attractive  vacation  laac 
for  tourists. 


Why  Give  Up  ■ 

ONE  DISAPPOINTING  FEATURE  of  NAMED  AS  “SPECIAL" 


Mr.  Robb’s  survey  is  his  casual  com¬ 
ment  that  most  stores  have  “dispensed 
entirely  with  their  systems  of  ‘check¬ 
ing  advertising.’  ”  For  unless  there  is 
some  general  checking  of  results,  how 
can  there  be  any  judgment  of  adver- 


E.  J.  Powers  &  Company,  Chkagi 
has  been  appointed  .special  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  Detroit  Su- 
nrday  Night. 
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Wisconsin  Ad  Drive 
Builds  Big  Industry 

J  E  H.  Alexander,  Wisconsin’s  di- 
of  recreational  publicity,  this 
ILk  listed  as  the  results  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  recreational  advertising  cam- 

Mian  in  1937  a  doubling  in  the  num- 
Crof  non-resident  fishing  licenses 
jold  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
Ijjf  a  million  dollars  in  gasoline  tax 
revenues  during  five  months  of  this 
vear. 

figures  on  the  Wisconsin  tourist 
business,  says  Alexander,  prove  two 
things:  that  advertising  pays,  and  that 
the  tourist  industry  has  become  the 
second  largest  in  the  state,  agriculture 
being  first. 

Alexander’s  indices  on  the  size  of 
the  tourist  business,  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  advertising  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  this  year,  are  fishing  license 
sales  and  gasoline  tax  revenues. 

Hvqe  Gat  Tax  Gaia 
During  May,  June,  July,  August  and 
September  of  1937,  the  principal  va¬ 
cation  months,  gasoline  tax  receipts 
jumped  $678,249  over  the  same  period 
last  year,  he  reported. 

In  1935,  when  the  state  had  not  yet 
begun  its  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  attract  tourists  to  Wisconsin, 
65,000  fishing  licenses  were  sold.  In 
January,  1936,  the  recreational  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  was  begun,  and  that 
year  the  total  number  of  licenses  to 
out-of-state  fishermen  was  90,000. 

Although  final  statistics  are  not  yet 
tabulated,  the  conservation  department 
of  Wisconsin,  which  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  estimates  that  in 
1937  at  least  110,000  licenses  have  been 
sold  to  non-residents. 

The  Wisconsin  state  government 
now  spends  $75,000  annually  to  tell 
the  world  about  its  recreational  re¬ 
sources,  most  of  which  is  spent  in 
mcuopolitan  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  the  magazines. 
■ 

Newspaper  Held  Best 
Point-of-Sale  Medium 

Montreal,  Nov.  29  —  Newspapers 
should  receive  first  consideration  by 
the  advertiser,  Glen  Bannerman,  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  in  charge  of  ad- 
vertisinv,  Hudson  Motors  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  advised  members  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Montreal  at  a  recent 
luncheon  meeting. 

In  radio,  said  Mr.  Bannerman,  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  securing  good 
will  and  of  leaving  an  impression  of 
txcellence  of  product,  while  outdoor 
posters,  with  their  color  and  very 
brief  messages,  were  constant  remind¬ 
ers. 

It  would,  however,  except  in  most 
unusual  cases,  be  unsound  or  illogical 
to  expend  a  corporation’s  money  in 
these  media  or  in  sales  promotion 
ruaterial.  store  displays  and  literature, 
without  first  taking  into  account  the 
most  important  link  between  the 
products  of  a  corporation  and  its  buy- 
®rs.  I  mean  the  daily  press,”  the 
speaker  declared. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  recent 
Jears  about  point-of-sale  advertising," 
he  continued.  ‘‘This  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  store  displays  and  store 
literature.  I  say  to  you  that  the 
greatest  point-of-sales  medium  which 
We  have  today  is  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.” 

USING  SUNDAY  PAPERS 

Mkkey  Mouse  Magazine  has 
tmehed  a  special  advertising  cam- 
P®|W  to  promote  subscriptions  as  a 
c  jtmas  gift.  Magazine  sections  in 
Sunday  newspapers  in  strategical  spots 
»  bemg  used.  Alfred  J.  SUberstein, 
c-.  New  York,  is  the  agency. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Frank  Wilson,  formerly  Cleveland 
district  manager,  F.  W.  Dodge  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  joined  the  Cleveland 
advertising  staff  of  Time. 

Frank  Kelly,  formerly  with  B.  B. 
D  &  O.  and  Kelly-Smith  newspapers, 
has  left  Business  Week  to  join  the 
Detroit  advertising  staff  of  Time. 

House  of  Petalwate,  New  York,  coat 
and  suit  manufacturer,  (Hicks  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  account),  has  appointed 
Bob  Margolin  as  advertising  manager. 

Chester  M.  Stratton,  formerly  of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  has 
joined  the  National  Radio  Registry  as 
managing  director. 

Charles  L.  Garland,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  WBBM  sales  staff  and 
lately  of  Stations  WHIP  and  WIND, 
and  EIdwin  Shomo,  formerly  of  Mac- 
fadden  Publications,  have  joined 
Radio  Sales,  Inc.,  sales  subsidiary  of 
CBS  network. 

Frank  J.  Gunning  has  resigned  as 
Eastern  Division  manager  of  Oldetyme 
Distillers,  Inc.,  producer  of  Three 
Feathers  and  Green  River  whiskies, 
to  join  United  Distillers,  Ltd.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  metropolitan  sales. 

George  R.  Jordan  today  announced 
his  resignation  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Piel  Bros,  brewery,  Brooklyn, 
to  become  affiliated  with  a  new  com¬ 
pany  being  formed. 

Harold  Halsell  Company,  Oklahoma 
City,  advertising  agency,  has  changed 
its  name  to  Halsell-Humphrey,  Inc., 
and  Warren  A.  Humphrey  has  joined 
the  agency  as  vice-president.  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  formerly  vice-president  of 
Gottschaldt- Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  agency,  and  for  many  years  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Ferry-Hanly 
Company. 

Raymond  Gilbert,  formerly  with 
Barron  G.  Collier  card  advertising  and 
the  New  York  Theatre  Program  Corp., 
has  joined  Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.,  New 
York  agency,  as  account  executive. 

Broadstreet’s,  Inc.,  New  York,  men’s 
retail  clothiers,  has  elected  Sidney 
Garfield  of  the  advertising  agency 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  as  a  member 
of  its  board.  Mr.  Garfield  is  the  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  charge  of  Broad¬ 
street’s  advertising. 

A.  M.  Buschagen  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  National  Classified 
Advertising  Agency,  Youngstown,  O., 
to  succeed  Leo  J.  Nurrenbrock  who 
resigned  effective  Dec.  1,  to  accept 
an  executive  position  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Institute  of  Aeronautics.  Mr. 
Buschagen  has  been  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  agency  since  it  was 
formed  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Col.  Meade 
Wildrick,  executive  vice-president. 

Mason  Barlow,  Advertising,  is  a  new 
agency  in  the  North  Wells  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  organized  by  Mason  Bar- 
low,  once  with  the  Charles  H.  Fuller 
agency. 

Frank  Best  &  Co.  is  the  new  name 
of  Casmir-Best,  Inc.,  New  York.  Of¬ 
ficers  are:  Frank  Best,  president  and 
treasurer;  Walter  Reed,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  V.  R.  Best,  secretary. 

claremore'  daily  sold 

Formed  by  H.  Tom  Kight  and  as- 
.sociates,  the  Messenger  Publishing  Co. 
has  purchased  the  Claremore  (Okla.) 
Messenger  from  James  Hammett,  who 
continues  as  a  partner  in  the  new 
concern.  Other  stockholders  are  W. 
O.  Adams  and  H.  Tom  Kight,  Jr.  The 
Messenger’s  political  affiliation  has 
been  changed  from  Republican  to 
Democratic. 


SAYS  STATION  BROKE 
LAW  44  TIMES  IN  DAY 

Payne  Charges  FCC  Ignored 
Evidence,  Granted  license 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  1 — A  radio 
station  that  violated  the  Pure  Food 
Act  44  times  in  one  day’s  program 
was  granted  a  renewal  of  its  license, 
George  Henry  Payne  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  charged 
in  a  .sharply  worded  indictment  of  his 
fellow  commissioners  in  a  speech  pre¬ 
pared  for  delivery  at  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Boston,  Mass. 

‘‘Because  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  made  through  advertising  of 
the  products,  it  has  apparently  been 
almost  impossible  to  cure  an  out¬ 
rageous  situation,”  Payne  accused. 
"Showing  the  power  that  the  lobby¬ 
ists  who  infest  Washington  are  able 
to  wield,  we  have  the  famous,  or  per¬ 
haps  infamous,  case  of  a  western  sta¬ 
tion  that  in  one  day’s  program  vio¬ 
lated  the  Pure  Food  Act  44  times. 

Profccutor  Demoted 

‘‘In  order  to  revoke  the  license  of 
this  station,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  able  of  the  young  attorneys  was 
assigned  to  the  case  and  according  to 
his  superiors  produced  as  strong  a 
case  as  it  was  possible.  In  the  course 
of  his  work,  he  was  threatened  that 
if  he  continued  influence  would  be 
used  to  have  him  removed  or  de¬ 
moted.  He  continued  the  work  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  his  evidence,  the 
license  was  granted  to  the  station 
which  should  have  been  taken  off  the 
air.  And  the  young  man  was  de¬ 
moted.” 

Programs  with  ‘‘double  entendre 
and  objectionable  innuendoes”  and 
those  for  the  sale  of  deleterious  drug 
and  food  products,  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  most  serious  criticism  that  can 
be  launched  against  broadcasting,  the 
Commissioner  asserted. 

■ 

Stone  Is  Named 
N.  Y.  Housing  Head 

Lester  Stone,  secretary  to  New 
York’s  Mayor  LaGuardia,  and  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York  City  News 
Association,  Dec.  2  was  appointed 
temporary  head  of  the  New  York 
housing  authority,  following  the  May¬ 
or’s  request  that  Langdon  W.  Post, 
chairman,  resign. 

Mr.  Stone  went  to  work  for  City 
News  in  1932.  He  covered  City  Hall 
and  did  various  political  reporting. 
Following  the  Mayor’s  first  successful 
campaign  for  election,  Stone  was 
chosen  as  his  secretary.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 
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I  TO  SETTLE  I 
I  ESTATE  I 

I  Daily  newspaper  in  Pennsyl-  i 

1  vania,  havinq  no  opposition,  is  to  L 
I  be  sold  to  liquidate  an  estate.  L- 

I  Established  40  years,  this  pro- 
I  perty,  includinq  the  office  and  p 
1  publication  building,  represents  g 

I  an  opportunity  for  the  person  | 
I  seeking  a  daily  that  will  re-  i 

I  spond  to  expansion  and  further  | 
I  development.  | 

I  Details  upon  request  from  the  I 
I  exclusive  sales  agent —  | 

NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

S  L,  Pm-ker  Likely,  Pre$.  H 

1  Tlmei»  Bldf.p  Times  8q.,  New  York  i 


GIRL  TO  FEHRENBACHS 

A.  J.  Fehrenbach,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Industrial  I^blications,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Mrs.  Fehrenbach  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter  born  Nov.  11  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Fehrenbach,  known  to 
her  business  associates  as  Zenda  Ber¬ 
tram,  was  formerly  space  buyer  at 
the  United  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  and  assistant  space  buyer  at 
McJimkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were 
formerly  employed  on  the  New  York 
Times. 

m 

WITH  LOOK  MAGAZINE 

Miss  Muriel  Stafford,  graphologist 
who  has  been  associated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  is  conducting  a  handwriting 
analysis  feature  for  Look  magazine. 
Miss  Stafford’s  department  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  Look  with  the 
issue  Dec.  7. 


"SPECIAL"  APPOINTED 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican  has  appointed 
Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative.  Mr. 
Hagg  announced  this  week  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  Minneapolis  office  with  Ward 
Dexter,  formerly  in  the  Chicago  office, 
in  charge. 

m 

NEW  WEEKLY  APPEARS 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Post,  a 
weekly  owned  and  published  by  the 
Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard,  recently 
made  its  appearance.  Sidney  J.  Wain 
is  publisher,  Joseph  O.  Eschelbach  edi¬ 
tor,  and  A.  Russell  Carty  advertising 
manager.  Marion  Shensa  is  social 
editor. 


C  E  RT  I  n  E  o 


He  Did  Not  Mind  It. 
Most  Days 

FOREMAN  Bill  learned  years 
ago  that  it  was  good  stereo 
practice  to  throw  back  the  first 
cast  from  each  mat.  Most 
days,  he  did  not  mind  the  time 
and  effort  wasted.  But  along 
about  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  big  edition  days,  every 
wasted  second  galled  him  terri¬ 
bly. 

So  he  listened  attentively 
when  a  stereotyper  friend  told 
him  that,  with  Certified  Mats, 
he  never  had  to  waste  a  cast — 
firsts  just  as  good  as  any! 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CDRPORATION 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBL 


iSHEi 


F  0  R 


CAPITAL  ADMEN  HONOR  MRS.  PATTERSON 


Left  to  right:  Melvin 
C.  Hezen,  president, 
board  of  district 
commissioners,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Patterson, 
publisher,  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald  and 
Times,  and  Milmot 
R.  Squier,  president, 
Advertising  Club  of 
Washington,  at  a 
testimonial  luncheon 
to  Mrs.  Patterson 
given  Dec.  I  by  the 
club. 


1.  P.  &  P.  May  Net 
10  MiUion  In  '37 

continued  from  page  3 


most  important  are  the  original  lyn 
national  Paper  Co.  and  the  Inta^ 
tional  Hydro-Electric  System,  ju 
these  two  in  turn  are  holding  cm. 
panies.  The  International  Paper  C« 
has  32  active  subsidiaries  of  iu  gn 


Electric — whose  common  stock 
owned  by  International  Paper  I ! 
Power  but  carried  on  the  boob  ( 
nothing — are  57  subsidiaries. 
two  matter:  Gatineau  (Canada 
Power  Co.  and  the  New  Engi^ 
Power  Association.” 


Los  Angeles  News 
Agreement 

continued  from  page  10 


to  stage  a  referendum  on  the  question 
of  the  closed  guild  shop. 

The  result  of  the  vote  will  be  used 
as  a  chart  for  the  negotiators.  Efforts 
in  the  past  to  win  the  closed  shop 
have  been  refused  by  the  publishers. 


year  experience,  and  15%  may  be  un¬ 
der  three  years. 

The  contract  provides  for  the  five- 
day  week,  although  the  publisher  is 
given  a  two-weeks  adjustment  period 
to  put  it  into  effect  if  he  wishes.  Two 
weeks’  annual  vacation  with  pay,  tm- 
restricted  severance  pay,  and  7  cents 
mileage  are  provided.  No  reference  is 
made  to  publisher’s  prerogatives. 

Claiming  jurisdiction  over  virtually 
all  departments  except  mechanical 
employes,  the  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  has  requested  the  Evening 
Herald  and  Express  to  meet  with  it  on 
a  contract  covering  business  office  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Guild  and  the  Herald 
and  Express  signed  a  contract  for  edi¬ 
torial  employes  a  few  weeks  ago. 


Glendale  Negotiations 
GLENDALE,  Cal.,  Nov.  30 — Joint  ne¬ 
gotiations  covering  the  editorial  and 
business  departments  have  been 
opened  by  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  with  the  management  of  the 
Glendale  News-Press.  The  proposed 
contract  covers  every  department  ex¬ 
cept  the  mechanical  crafts.  Minimum 
scales  are  set  up  and  a  23%  increase 
for  all  those  not  affected  by  the  mini- 
mums  also  is  proposed,  as  well  as  10 
cents  mileage,  severance  pay,  and 
restoration  of  two  blanket  reductions 
prior  to  January,  1931. 


Party  lor  Spain 

THE  OFFICE  STAFF  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  headquarters 
in  New  York  is  sponsoring  a  card 
party  and  entertainment  Saturday 
night  to  be  held  at  147  West  46th 
Street,  proceeds  of  which  will  aid  the 
85  strikers  against  the  Efficient  Letter 
Service  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Office  and  Professional  Work¬ 
ers,  and  contribute  to  a  fund  to  aid 
Loyalist  Spain. 

The  resolution  condemning  Fascist 
Spain,  passed  by  the  St.  Louis  guild 
convention,  was  the  only  one  of  13 
actions  the  national  m3mbership  re¬ 
scinded  in  a  poll  announced  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  vote  rescinding  the  con¬ 
vention  resolution  was  2,592  to  2,409. 


Seek  New  Contract 
SCRANTON,  PA.,  PUBLISHERS  will 
soon  begin  conferences  with  the 
Newswriters’  Union  of  that  city  on  a 
new  wage  agreement.  The  old  agree¬ 
ment  expired  Oct.  1  but  due  to  con¬ 
ferences  with  pressmen,  printers  and 
stereotypers,  the  publishers  have  been 
unable  to  meet  with  the  newswriters. 
The  Scranton  union  is  asking  for  a 
wage  increase  and  some  changes  in 
other  clauses  in  the  agreement.  The 
union  has  been  in  existence  in  Scran¬ 
ton  for  more  than  30  years. 


Elect  Oilicers 

RICHARD  P.  OVERMYER  of  the 

Toledo  Blade  was  elected  president 
of  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  at  the 
annual  meeting  Nov.  28.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  organization  of  the  Toledo 
guild  four  years  ago,  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  for  two  years,  has  been  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  three  national  conventions. 

Richard  Bridenbaugh  of  the  Blade 
display  advertising  department  was 
elected  vice-president;  Chalmers  Rob¬ 
erts,  News-Bee  labor  reporter,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  John  Dunn,  News-Bee  copy- 
reader,  treasurer. 

A  new  set  of  by-laws,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  25-cent  increase  in  monthly 
local  dues,  was  adopted.  The  guild 
voted  to  request  President  Roosevelt 
to  withdraw  his  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Press  Society 
and  to  ask  Congressman  John  F. 
Hunter  of  Toledo  to  s'<*n  the  petition 
to  bring  the  Black-Connery  wages 
and  hours  bill  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


I  abor  Regulations 
Varied  for  Publishers 


Harr'sburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  1 — ’The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Board  yesterday 
handed  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
state  a  set  of  specific  variations  for 
the  onerations  of  business  after  Jan.  3, 
at  which  time  the  new  44-hour-wcek 
law  for  all  employes  goes  into  effect, 
after  being  postponed  from  Dec.  1. 

The  newspaper  publishing  varia¬ 
tions  follow: 

“In  any  period  which  required  em¬ 
ployment  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a 
day,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sudden  and 
unreasonable  termination  of  service 
to  the  public,  employers  may  permit 
employes  whose  work  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  such  period  to  work  ad¬ 
ditional  hours  in  any  one  week,  but 
not  to  exceed  44  hours  in  six  days  in 
any  one  week,  provided  that  in  towns 
of  50,000  or  less  employes  may  be 


Canadian  points.  Mr.  Graustein 

bought  into  a  number  of  U.  S.  news-  p.  ^  Tinder  Internatin 

papers  to  assure  him  of  additional _ Ry<fe»- 

contracts  for  newsprint,  and  he  bought 
heavily  into  electric  utility  companies. 

“In  six  years,”  Fortune  reports,  “Mr. 

Graustein  raised  International’s  paper 
output  from  583,000  tons  to  nearly 
1.500,000  tons  a  year.  Its  gross  sales 
jumped  from  about  $53,000,000  in 
1925  to  $154,000,000  (including  power) 
in  1930. 

“Between  1925  and  1930  Interna¬ 
tional’s  funded  debt  shot  up  from 
$45,000,000  to  more  than  $333,000,00(1— 
and  $237,000,000  of  that  was  the  debt 
of  Hydro-Electric  and  its  subsidiaries.” 

Utilities'  Net  Dropped 
Instead  of  contributing  increasing 
profits  to  the  firm,  the  huge  utility 
subsidiaries’  net  decreased  steadily. 

International  Hydro-Electric  System, 
after  showing  a  profit  of  $3,830,000  in 
1930  dropped  to  $960,000  in  1936.  For¬ 
tune  says: 

“With  a  funded  debt  that  was  now 
over  $275,000,000,  senior  stocks  of  over 
$180,(>00,000,  and  more  than  $7,000,000 
in  accrued  dividends  (all  taking  pre¬ 
cedence  over  International  Paper  & 

Power’s  junior  holdings),  Hydro- 
Electric  was  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
parent  company.” 

Then  newsprint  began  to  show  signs 
of  reviving  prosperity  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  sought  a  practical  paper  man  to 
manage  the  paper  end  of  the  business. 

In  February,  1936,  Richard  J.  Cullen, 
highly  successful  vice-president  in 
charge  of  all  International’s  newsprint 
and  kraft  mills,  was  offered  presidency 
of  International  Paper  and  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  was  asked  to  remain  as  president 
of  International  Paper  &  Power.  Mr. 

Graustein  resigned  both  offices.  Mr 
Cullen  took  them. 

Mr.  Cullen,  son  of  a  locomotive 
engineer,  was  bom  57  years  ago  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.  Few  of  his  associates 
know  he  is  a  British  subject,  declares 
Fortune.  He  went  to  work  when  he 
finished  high  school  and  studied  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  through  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school.  At  22  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  job  wi.h  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Riordon  pulp  company 
which  was  then  rebuilding  a  plant  at 
Merritton,  Ont.,  and  since  then  has 
risen  steadily  as  a  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  engineer  and  executive.  In  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  International’s  kraft 
mills  for  a  number  of  years,  he  had 
made  a  brilliant  record,  shown  steady 
profits  when  other  subsidiaries  were 
losing. 

Reorganization  Thi*  Year 

Under  Mr.  Cullon,  International 
Paper  has  been  reorganized.  Last 
June  the  company’s  stock  was  written 
down  from  almost  $153,()00,(X)0  to  a 
little  more  than  $123,O0O,COO,  and  divi¬ 
dend  arrears  of  nearly  $37,000,000 
were  written  off  the  books.  This  b 

turned  a  $23,000,000  deficit  into  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $9,000,000.  Further  stock  sim-  51  COVER  CIO  INVASION 
plification  changed  the  old  7%  and  6%  rriu  -,  c  .  j  ie  .j>a. 

preferred  to  5%,  and  the  old  no-par  Thirty-five  reporters  and  16  pbo- 

stock  into  ordinary  common  with 


Net  Aitets  $240,000,000 

International  Paper  &  Power  hatge 
assets  of  $240,000,000;  is  the  greats 
paper  company  in  the  world.  “Jg 
two  biggest  stockholders  are  tli 
Phipps  interests  and  the  Chase  Ni. 
tional  Bank,  New  York,  each  ni 
16.5%,  mostly  common,”  Fortune  re 
ports.  “The  United  Light  &  Railnji 
Co.  and  the  American  Light  &  Thi. 
tion  Co.  own  almost  9%,  almost  til 
common.” 

The  future  outlook  for  the  compuj 
at  present  is  not  as  rosy  as  the  firs 
eight  months  of  1937  indicated,  h 
that  period  International  Paper  Mraw 
$7,000,000,  which  was  $2,000,000  mott 
than  it  earned  in  all  of  1336.  Ihe  fd 
business  recession  has  cut  an  expectn 
$12,000,000  earning  figure  to  $10))N,. 
000.  In  the  face  of  a  rising  price,  lb 
Cullen  cut  production  and  r^ucedbi 
operations  from  six  to  five  days  i 
week.  This  was  because  at  the  end 
of  September,  publishers,  buying  tg 
capacity  because  of  the  announoi 
$7.50  rise  for  the  first  half  1S& 
had  accumulated  stocks  of  nc«v 
print  totaling  489,000  tons,  enough  iot 
57  days,  compared  with  the  noimi 
35-day  supply  usually  carried,  h 
addition,  publishers  were  sharply  an¬ 
ting  their  use  of  newsprint,  eliminat¬ 
ing  editions,  etc.  Then  Great  North- 
em  announced  a  price  of  $48  a  tm  fix 
the  first  half  of  1338,  $53  for  the  sn- 
ond  half. 

$50  for  Last  Half  of  '31 

This  week  came  the  announcemm 
from  International  that  it  would  id 
paper  for  $53  a  ton  for  the  last  biH 
of  1938,  and  other  big  companies  fol¬ 
lowed.  Hopes  for  a  rise  above  4t 
$50  level  during  ’38  were  goM. 
And  if  general  business  remains  dog¬ 
gish,  there  is  still  the  possibility  that 
newsprint  prices  might  drop  during 
the  year. 

Fortune  says:  “If  kraft  prices  break, 
International  will  be  in  a  ticklish  spot 
Mr.  Cullen  discounts  the  idea  fiu: 
they  may  break.  But  the  dango 
nevertheless  remains:  within  the 
twelve  months  construction  planned 
or  completed  this  year  will  about  d«i- 
ble  kraft’s  capacity  in  the  south,  wid 
International  leading  the  way.  Such 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  almost  invariably  ends  with  a 
drop  in  prices.  But  President  CuUm 
has  put  International  Paper  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  can  make  the  most  of 
whatever  is  in  store.” 
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tographers  representing  metropolitBi 
dailies  and  wire  services,  plus  a  group 


y  be  $15  par.  Common  stockholders.  For-  services,  pxus  - 

permitted  to  work  48  hours  per  week  tune  says,  can  now  look  forward  to  new^rifi^en! cov^J^^^rcM^ 


Poll  on  Closed  Shop 
PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  reopening 
of  negotiations  for  new  wage  and 
hour  contracts  with  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  the  Cleveland  News,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  voted  at  their  meeting  Nov.  26 


iri  six  days.  All  hours  worked  over 
eight  hours  in  any  day  during  such 
period  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate 
per  hour.” 

The  board  also  ruled  that  employ¬ 
ers  who  find  it  impossible  to  post  a 
schedule  of  working  hours  for  each 
employe  in  advance  may  dispense 
with  tills  requirement 


their  first  dividend  since  1933. 


major  mvasion  of  40  organizers  B 

Even  though  its  stock  set-up  has 
been  somewhat  simplified,  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  &  Power  has  “one  of  the 
most  complicated  corporate  structures 
in  the  industrial  world,”  says  Fortune. 

“The  International  Paper  &  Power  photographs.  I’m  not  going  to  alk* 
Co.  is  a  holding  company  for  seven  anyone  to  make  a  circus  out  of  Jetstf 
separate  subsidiaries,  of  which  the  City.” 


mvasion 

Jersey  City  Nov.  29.  Courtroom  p*] 
tures  of  those  arrested  were  bairw 
by  Judge  Anthony  Botti  with  the  ex¬ 
planation:  “It  depends  on  the  occ»- 
sion,  and  today  is  no  occasioa  f* 
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eign  censor  and  was  forbidden,  sup 
posedly  for  anti- monarchist  ideas. 


of  the  paper  along  with  other  publica¬ 
tions  and  documents.  Police  .said  they 


Mickey  Mouse,  Walt  Dis^y  s  found  a  few  copies  of  the  Montreal 


fOR  DECEMBER  4,  1937 

—  JCckey  Mouse  Banned  NEW  MONTREAL  RAID 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  Imtwy,  Quebec  provincial  police  raided  the 
*  believed,  a  comic  strip  has  Montreal  office  of  the  Toronto  Daily 

^  Wv  fallen  under  the  blue  pencil  of  a  for-  clarion  Nov.  26  and  seized  700  copies 

AIOCkSSQX  If  If  O  i3lQi  L^^Xl  foi^idden,  sup-  paper  along  with  other  publica- 

“  posedly  for  anti- monarchist  ideas.  ^  tions  and  documents.  Police  said  they 

Mickey  Mouse,  Walt  Dis^y  s  found  a  few  copies  of  the  Montreal 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  Manager 

Acknowledges  Their  Popularity  and  Soys  People  S.t'da 

Want  Them  . .  .  Lippmann  Was  the  First  how  “fsThl^e^^^rh  MoofrorS^ini: 

•  in  a  fictitious  country  ^came  alarmed  ^Y\e  Premier  Duplessis,  as  Attorney- 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN  at  the  popularity  of  Mickey  the  General,  began  clamping  down  with 

reigning  princes  double  who  was  the  padlock  law.  The  Winnipeg  Press 

•POUTICAL  COMMENTATORS  and  one  that  looks  pretty  good  and  which  ^I^e'S^^seerng  th!t  Mkkey’s^p”pu-‘ 

Xidators  are  not  only  useful  and  develops  into  one  that  is  swell.  Shv  was’ Sflv  increS  dSed  u  I 

-.1,.  h..t  nri.  necessarv.”  said  Ti,ic  ar  ‘ywas  Steadily  increasing,  decided  $50  toward  the  fight  to  break 


syndicated  through 


French  weekly.  La  Clarte 


Features  Syndicate,  was  banned  in  ^hose  office  and  printing  plant  were 
Yugoslavia  where  it  has  own  appear-  locked  up  a  fortnight  ago  under  Que- 


ing  in  the  Belgrade  Politika. 


bee’s  “padlock”  law  aimed  at  stamp- 


are  necessary, 


This  syndicate  manager  expressed  jj^i^  ^jjjg 


the  Quebec  padlock  law.  The  club 


Harry  Staton,  manager  ot  me  wfw  amazement  at  the  number  of  people  According  to  dispatches,  the  story  „i„_  .u-  editorial  nalicv  of  the 

York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  this  trying  to  crash  the  business  today,  had  just  reached  the  point  where  the  Si  John  (N  B  )  Teleoravh-Joumal  in 

hI  ‘lyndica.e.  have  to  look  „„cl.  „aa  organising  a  military  con-  fip^ng  Pramte^kU”™^ 

advent  of  that  ‘YPe  of  writer  He  over  at  least  one  presentation  a  day,  spiracy  when  the  censor  intervened,  intention  to  close  every  newspaper 

gives  credi  o  _??•  j  _ _  forbidding  its  continuation.  which  nublishes  material  with  which 


0-—  .  c  ,  1  r,f  Kie  WinH  -  Icrbidding  Its  continuation.  which  publishes  material  with  which 

bemg  the  first  columnist  of  his  kind.  King  Features  foreign  department  his  cabinet  disagreed.  The  Win- 

Lappmann  came  reports  the  strip  is  appearing  in  more  nipeg  club,  with  a  membership  of  more 

1931  as  a  new  figure,  he  stated.  than  25  daily  and  Sunday  papers  in  than  100,  elected  John  M.  Sweeney, 

•Hien,  we  had  David  Lawrence  and  Europe,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  vVinnipeg  Free  Press,  president. 

Mark  Sullivan  who  were  mainly  ^  qp  other  strip  has  ever  been  cen-  ■ 

Washington  correspondents  and  may-  sored.  WASHINGTON  POST  IS  60 

be  a  few  others,,  but  Lippmann  be-  Fourteen-year-old  Peter  II  is  King  rm.  tit  i  ■  r, 

came  the  first  commentator  and  eluci-  ^ of  Yugoslavia  and  his  uncle,  Prince  Wamingtoii  P(^t  will  observe 

dator."  /  Paul,  is  one  of  his  regents.  60th  birthday  Dec.  G  with  an 

Mr  SUton  divides  the  political  col-  I  anniversary  edition  which  is  sched- 

umnists  into  two  classes:  those,  like  M  /  a  Crane  Back  carry  160  columns  of  editorial 

T  iirKn  ckvralain  tViincYc  ind  tpll  J  I  matter,  60  columns  of  which  Will  be 

Lippmann,  who  explain  thi  gs  d  t  ^  ^qY  CRANE,  NEA  Service,  creator  chronicling  the  cast  six  decades 

•hal  they  am  all  about;  and  the  H  .  V  „f  •■Captain  Easy,”  relumed  recently  S hL«orri  ^t^^^ 

oll»„  Ihat^express  the.r  ym.ona  on  He  tport^  if 

subjMts.  Of  course,  he  adm  ts,  w  ^  visited  North  Africa,  Italy,  Germany,  newspaper  Felix  Morley,  editor-in- 

’  S’  Switzerland.  France,  England.  Aus-  Sf  S  wrim  the  hiatoVy  of  Wash- 

tons,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  writ  ^  ,Ha.  Sicily,  Gibraltar,  Portugal  and  the  Ington  in  the  period  1877-1937;  Frank- 

mgs  are  explanatory.  ^  Azores  and  claims  that  he  found  ex-  lyn  Waltman,  head  of  the  political 

meL^^uccess^Oiere^wL^'r  gr^^t  people  he  draws  in  staff,  will  write  the  political  story,  and 

, ,  c,  ,  ,  ,  his  comic  strip.  Shirley  Povich,  sports  editor,  will 

scramble,  Mr.  Staton  continued,  and  r  n  ■  u: _ Oaaiai 

commentators  came  and  went.  “Others  ■  .  He  says  the  only  way  Europe  fell  review  his  particular  field. 

had  their  moments  but  none  stood  up  *  short  of  his  own  y^n-and-ink  world  "Rr^VQ 

to  him  till  Pegler  and  Johnson.  Then  '  is  in  its  women,  who  aren  t  quite  as  ttULUMLr  UJM  DU  ID 

came  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  was  the  Sood  lookmg.  Crane  recommends  Newspaper  boys  are  individual  con- 

first  woman  political  columnist.  Europe  as  good  source  material  for  tractors,  California’s  Attorney  General 

Ptepl.  Need  Commentator.  ^  any  cartoonist._ . U.  S.  Webb  ruled  recenUy.  nie  nH- 

‘Tm  ciiro  nouzcnanorc  raoliTc  that  - - Moms  Fishbeui,  editor  of  the  mg  was  in  response  to  a  request  for 

the  nennle  are  in  a  tn-eat  neeH  nf  Staton,  managor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As-  Thomas  Whelan,  San  Diego,  for  an  in- 

eliiri^nr.  anrt  ,.nn,n,e,^otnr.z  z^ith  er  Ttibuno  Syndicate,  who  wai  re-  sociation  and  columnist  for  NEA,  be-  terpretation  regarding  application  of 

uritk  t  *  conmen.ators  with  or  treasurer  of  the  Dutch  Treat  gins  a  new  series  on  Diseases  of  the  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

wi^ut  opinions,  he  Mid.  Club.  New  York.  Nervous  Svstem  Dec  9 

One  of  the  proofs  that  the  people  Nervous  bystem,  uec.  9.  - 

are  looking  for  it  is  Sokolsky,  He  was  he  said,  “and  some  times  a  dozen —  _  .  „  .  vt.  »  lx 

writing  for  the  Herald  Tribune  and  comic  strips  and  philosophical  stuff.  Business  Review  TRO  I  OU^RCST 

we  thought  he  might  make  a  good  mostly.”  CAMBRIDGE  ASSCXllATES  of  Bos-  A  e*:#eeee«aMe* 

columnist.  When  we  syndicated  him  “I  don’t  know  where  the  people  ton  is  presenting  its  13th  Annual  MSSIgliniBnT  •  •  • 

we  added  25  papers  right  away.”  come  from  or  where  they  get  the  no-  Business  Review  Service  for  year-end 

Mr.  Staton  explained  that  “these  tion  that  as  beginners  they  should  be  business,  industrial,  and  financial  edi-  foP  any  •mployaP  On 

people  are  different  from  the  gossip  syndicated.  Most  of  them  never  had  tions.  The  1937  service,  includes  staff- 

columnists,”  and  added  that  the  com-  a  newspaper  job  before.”  written  stories  covering  all  important  .  •  •  nawspopCPS 

raentators  are  more  popular  than  ever  Most  Had  Newspaper  Background  business  developments  during  the  past  DPess  associations 

^e  explained  that  most  of  the  car-  Year,  and  a  sym^sium  of  statements  *  *  *  ^  . 

thaTanv  f  IT®  toonists  today  had  worked  in  news-  ‘^om  promment  business  and  financial  •  •  •  magoiinas 


raentators  are  more  popular  than  ever 
and  “all  are  going  ahead.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  columnists  are  selling  better 


Nervous  System,  Dec.  9. 

Business  Review 
CAMBRIDGE  ASSCXllATES  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  presenting  its  13th  Annual 


written  stories  covering  all  important 
business  developments  during  the  past 
year,  and  a  symposium  of  statements 
from  prominent  business  and  financial 


The  Toughest 
Assignoient  .  .  . 

for  any  •mployar  on 


than  r.,,..  /  A  A  au  a  loonisis  loaay  naa  worKea  in  news-  - - - — - 

tjm  any  other  feature  at  the  present  departments  previously  and  men,  observers  and  economists.  Charts 


Tiirn:„„  4U  u  .  1  most  writers  have  had  some  newspa-  aepictu 

turning  to  the  humorous  writers,  he  exoerience  before  thev  became  stones, 

stated  “no  columnist  has  taken  the  ex^rienw  oeiore  iney  became 

place  of  Will  Rogers,  and  no  one  c^umnists,  and  intimated  - 

probably  ever  will.  He  had  a  place  in  the  best  traming  for  anyone 

the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  aspirations  to  syndicate  work. 

f5Weve.‘“I.^s 

erful  feature  ever  ereatoi”'””' ff”"*  U  F®"*  »>«  indiutry, 

Aftofe  ..  «■  L  "^as  this  week  elected  treasurer  of  the 

Dutch  Treat  Club.  He  succeeds  Wil- 
pressure  <!ellinc»  ’  liam  H.  Walker  who  resigned  after 

TdTow  iZr?  30  years, 

nu  now  editors  are  often  buying  »»  c-z  *  a  a  j  u-  •  eo/ze 

features  they  don’t  want  Mr  Staton  started  his  career  in  1894 

said,  “there  are  so  many  comics  that  a  Brooklyn  Times.  In  1898  he 

newspaper  editor  should  be  an  editor  ^  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 

of  his  comics  rather  than  a  buyer  ■Sfawdard- Union  and  “was  doing  local 
The  trouble  is  that  so  few  people  before  I  was  old  enough  to 

know  anything  about  comics  ”  vote.”  Shortly  after  that  Chapin  gave 

Laobia#.  A  ®  i®h  as  reporter  on  the  Evening 

ButTn  Comic-  World,  then  he  went  to  the  Evening 

iinH  tKz.  ■  z  uumber  of  comics  Sun  as  reporter,  became  second  string 

he  believM*thaY*^^  colunmists  drama  critic  and  art  manager  of  the 

ine  in  tofem  t  syndicates  are  think-  Globe,  was  editor  and  publisher  of 


depicting  trade  trends  accompany  the 


.  .  .  nawspapars 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magoiines 
.  .  .  radio 


^^ylABIL/r,. 


that  nno  ™  d<»snt  believe  salesman  for  the  Tribune  Syndicate 

but  ratKo.!'^  -11  u  ®'^®r  night,  and  manager  of  the  Herald-Tribune 

out  rather  will  be  found  by  “trying”  Syndicate  for  13  years. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wocker  Drive 
New  York:  220  Eost  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Not  I  Bonk  Bldg. 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 3S  Easf  Wackor  Drhro 
Lot  Aagolaa— 23t7  Taviot  SIroot 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLI5HI 


Dexter  Fellows, 
Circus  Press 
Agent,  Is  Dead 


Veteran  Publicity  Man.  66. 
Succumbs  in  South  After 
44  Years  of  Traveling 

Dexter  W.  Fellows,  66,  dean  of  all  the 
circus  publicity  men,  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  telling  the  public  about 
the  attractions 


15,000  miles  every  year  with  the  show. 
In  1936  his  autobiography,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Andrew  A.  Free¬ 
man,  was  published  under  the  title; 
“This  Way  to  the  Big  Show:  the  Life 
of  Dexter  Fellows.” 

During  his  travels  he  has  been  in¬ 
vested  with  the  titles;  Colonel,  Com¬ 
modore,  Professor,  Doctor,  Excellency. 
Reporters  have  referred  to  him  as: 
“minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  great 


Publicity,  production,  sales  and 
chandising  department  heads  and  ^ 
personnel  connected  with 
Radio,  Inc.,  radio  stations  in  the  sauL 
west  met  last  week-end  in  San  Ai. 
tonio,  Tex.,  to  perfect  cooperwj,. 


Dexter  Fellows 


under  the  “big 
top,”  died  in  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Miss., 
Nov.  26. 

He  was  strick¬ 
en  with  typhoid 
fever  Oct.  9 
while  preparing 
for  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Ringling 
Brothers  -  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey 
Circus  there. 
Apparently  o  n 
the  road  to  re¬ 
setback  two 
kidney 


NoIr21*^  at  his  home  in  Woonsocket  HeOTSt  Roclio  Heodg 

George  A.  Beers,  78,  retired  Bristol,  lH  Southwest  Meet 
Conn.,  newspaper  man,  died  Nov.  27 
at  his  home  in  Roxbury,  Conn.  He 
was  editor  of  Farmington  Valley  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  for 
20  years. 

John  B.  Sumner,  84,  affiliated  with 
MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency,  from  plans  for  better  operation  of 
minister  pienipotenuary  oi  tne  great-  1923  until  he  reUred  five  years  ago,  stations  and  the  group  as  a^T 
est  show  on  earth,  P'^^lic  relations  Detroit  Nov.  24.  He  was  widely  Representatives  were  present 

counselor  of  the  circus,  promoter  known  in  the  automotive  industry  and  KOMA,  Oklahoma  City,  iS^? 

of  pardonable  public  pride,  and  allied  fields  and  at  one  time  was  on  Antonio,  WACO,  Waco  and^O^ 

the  staff  of  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp.  Austin,  including  Joseph  Pate,  1^ 
John  J.  Brown,  79,  former  Detroit  ager  of  WACO  and  WNOW,  ft  ( 
publisher,  died  in  Los  Angeles  Nov.  20.  Burke,  manager  of  KTSA  and  Nn. 
A  member  of  the  old  Detroit  Journal  Barrett,  general  manager  of  KOilA, 
advertising  department,  he  was  a  sur-  Oklahoma  City, 
vivor  of  the  explosion  which  wrecked  The  meeting  lasted  for  three  d* 
the  plant  35  years  ago.  For  22  years  ^nd  as  a  result  the  Hearst  staZ 

he  was  with  the  Detroit  Volksblatt,  ^qw  have  a  more  complete  mechanic 

service  with  each  station  worfai? 


FO 


“dragoman  extraordinary.” 


(©bituarp 


covery  he  suffered 
weeks  ago.  Physicians  said 
ailment  contributed  to  his  death. 

Fellows,  who  had  begun  visiting 
newspaper  offices  at  21  to  spread  ad¬ 
vance  tales  of  the  circus,  probably 
became  acquainted  with  more  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  country  than  any 
other  man.  In  New  York  City  he  was 
known  as  “the  harbinger  of  spring,” 
because  he  always  brought  tidings  of 
the  big  show  which  has  been  synony¬ 
mous  with  spring  in  the  city. 

Wife  Syrvivet 

At  his  bedside  when  he  died  was 
his  wife,  the  former  Signe  Eugene 
von  Breitholtz  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
whom  he  married  in  1913.  They  had 
no  children. 

This  unique  publicist  made  the  cir¬ 
cus  “front  page  news”  around  the 
country.  Traveling  with  the  show  he 
visited  hundreds  of  cities  every  year 
and  became  adept  at  the  gentle  art  of 
making  hard-boiled  city  editors  not 
only  accept  but  clamor  for  news  copy 
of  the  circus  variety.  He  had  ready 
access  to  every  newspaper  office  and 
has  for  years  left  a  trail  of  “Annie 
Oakleys”  with  reporters. 

He  was  always  willing  to  help  out 
a  newspaperman  and  often  went  out 
of  his  way  to  dig  up  a  new  angle  to 
give  reporters  a  fresh  slant  on  a  story. 
His  generosity  and  amiability  made 
him  a  much  sought  after  man  when 
he  visited  any  city.  Two  years  ago, 

I  when  interviewed  in  New  York  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  was  “the 
1  lost  bothered  and  harassed  man  in 
the  city.”  He  had  hundreds  of  re¬ 
quests  for  circus  tickets  from  those 
who  barely  knew  him,  and  few  were 
ever  turned  down. 

Started  in  '90's 

Born  in  Boston  in  July,  1871,  Dexter 
Fellows  was  taken  to  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
when  still  an  infant  and  passed  his 
boyhood  there.  After  schooling  he 
went  to  work  for  his  father  who  was 
a  druggist.  This  wasn’t  a  pleasant 
task  to  him,  and  when  the  “Pawnee 
Bill  Show’’  visited  the  town  in  the 
'90s  he  talked  himself  into  the  job  of 
press  agent.  In  1893,  that  show  went 
broke  and  Fellows  went  with  Buffalo 
Bill,  remaining  as  press  agent  for  him 
until  1903.  He  traveled  with  Colonel 
Cody  and  the  show  to  Europe  in  1902 
where  it  played  before  many  crowned 
heads.  Leaving  that  organization 
while  it  was  still  abroad  he  returned 
to  the  States  to  join  Ringling  Broth¬ 
ers,  and  remained  press  agent  when 
that  show  combined  with  Barnum  & 
Bailey  in  1905. 

He  had  traveled  on  an  average  of 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  REYNOLDS,  70, 
head  of  readers  research  bureau  of 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  and  former  reference  librarian 
of  the  Congressional  Library,  died 
Nov.  27  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  Through  his 
friendship  with  the  late  Charles  W. 

Eliot,  president  of  Harvard,  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  arranging  for  the  selection  of 
volumes  included  in  the  Harvard 
Classics.  He  also  induced  Luther  Bur-  rrt 

bank  to  release  his  scientific  works  I**  Ul  /*± 


later  the  Detroit  Abendpost.  More  re¬ 
cently  he  organized  a  number  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  and  near  De¬ 
troit.  Royal  Oak,  Dearborn  and  Grosse 
Pointe.  He  had  retired  five  years  ago. 


Col.  William  F.  Henry 


for  publication.  Three  daughters  and 
a  son  survive. 

Alvin  Clifford  Gage,  67,  owner  and 
publisher,  Portland  (Ore.)  Angora 
Goat  Journal,  and  editor  and  manager 
of  Portland  Spectator,  died  Nov.  23  in 
the  Good  Samaritan  hospital  there,  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  started  his  career 
at  the  age  of  11  as  a  printer  on  the 
Modesto  (Cal.)  Netos.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  had 
served  several  terms  as  president  of 
Portland  Press  Club,  resigning  his 
membership  rcxrently.  His  wife  and 
two  daughters  survive. 

Davison  Brown,  64,  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Neio  York  Joumal- 
American  and  executive  of  Hearst  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  for  the  past  25  years, 
died  of  heart  ailment  at  his  New  York 
home,  Nov.  30. 

George  Robert  Weintraub,  44,  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
and  former  city  editor  of  Atlantic  City 
Evening  Union,  died  suddenly  at  home 
Thanksgiving  Day  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  also  conducted  music, 
drama  and  art  reviews.  Survivors  in¬ 
clude  his  wife,  a  daughter,  three  sis¬ 
ters  and  three  brothers,  one  a  reporter 
on  the  Press. 

W.  Walter  Bran  van,  67,  for  30  years 
associate  editor  of  Duncannon  (Pa.) 
Record,  died  at  his  home  there  re¬ 
cently.  Branyan  was  secretary  of 
Duncannon  School  Board  for  15  years 
and  secretary  to  Duncannon  Board  of 
Health  for  nearly  20  years. 

Hubert  Haskell  Peavey,  56,  for 
many  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
Washburn  (Wis.)  News  and  Itemizer, 
and  former  U.  S.  Representative  from 
the  11th  Wisconsin  district,  died  at  his 
home  in  Washburn  recently  following 
an  extended  illness. 

O.  P.  Vandever,  31,  formerly  of  Aus¬ 
tin  (Tex.)  American  advertising  staff, 
died  Nov.  24  at  a  local  hospital. 

Miss  Martha  Fitch,  61,  reporter. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  and  widely 
known  writer  of  horse  racing,  died 
recently  at  her  home  in  Chepachet, 
R.  I. 

Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Otis,  79,  mother  of 
Samuel  D.  Otis,  sports  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  died  recently  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

John  A.  MacIntyre,  62,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Evening  Herald,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  Nov.  12. 

Philippe  Boucher,  78,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  owner  of  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  La  Tribune,  French  language 


Colonel  William  F.  Henry,  74,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribtme,  dean  of  Minnesota  ad¬ 
vertising  men  _  _ 


and  widely 
known  through¬ 
out  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  theatrical 
world,  died  Nov. 
29.  He  had  been 
ill  for  more  than 
two  years  and 
had  been  active 
about  his  home 
until  five  weeks 
ago  when  he  was 
confined  to  his 
bed. 

Colonel  Henry, 


through  Elliott  Roosevelt,  director  i( 
the  Hearst  Radio  stations  in  the  sowk. 
west.  All  stations  have  centered*, 
tivities  and  suggestions  with  Roooeiti' 
who  keeps  in  constant  telejrfione 
munication  with  each  member  of  tbt 
group.  Roosevelt  directed  the  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Antonio. 

Plans  for  better  control  room  open- 
tion  and  methods  of  coordinating  th 
work  of  departments  for  smooth; 
program  presentation  were  fonw- 
lated. 


Outgrowth  of  the  plans  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  formation  of  a  distinct  regioni 
network  to  be  offered  advertisen  t 
economic  coverage  of  the  southm 
Barrett  told  Editor  &  Publishbl 
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USED  METALUC  INK 

A  golden  horse  shoe  printed 


Col.  Wm.  F.  Henry 


metallic  gold  ink  forms  the  ardmi 
for  a  powerful  team  of  horses  on  th 
cover  illustration  of  the  24-page  tab¬ 
loid  supplement,  of  Chicago  Daili 
Drovers  Journal  Nov.  23,  commeext- 
rating  the  golden  anniversary  of  Bel¬ 
gian  Draft  Horse  Corporation 
America.  Ward  A.  Neff  is  preside; 
of  the  newspaper. 


27,  left  an  estate  valued  at  flfllSJU. 
according  to  an  inventory  filed  it 
Philadelphia  this  week.  His  estate  in¬ 
cludes  1,200  shares  of  Curtis  Publiib- 
ing  Company  preferred  and  3,*  | 
shares  of  common  stock. 


who  gained  his  title  by  serving  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Johnson  was  “Colonel’’ 
long  before  the  title  was  officially  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  rose  from  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  to  general  manager,  was 
considered  the  most  widely  known 
Duluthian.  He  had  been  named 

“Duluth’s  Ambassador  of  Good  Will”  $1,075,264  BOYD  ESTATE 

years  ago.  ,  William  Boyd,  former  vice-pna 

Born  m  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  he  devel-  Jent  and  advertising  director,  Curts 
oped  an  interest  in  the  circus  world  Publishing  Company,  who  died  Sept 
and  throughout  the  years  made  a  host 
of  circus  and  theatrical  friends  includ¬ 
ing  the  late  William  F.  “Buffalo  Bill” 

Cody,  Will  Rogers,  David  Warfield  and 
many  others.  When  the  circuses 
played  Duluth  the  Colonel  had  the 
honor  of  starting  the  performances 
and  performers  finishing  their  turns 
always  saluted  him.  He  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  late  Dexter  Fellows. 

He  received  his  early  schooling  in 
Penn  Yan  Academy.  Later  the  family 
moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
went  west  to  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  in  1885 
and  several  years’  later  went  to  Du-  ■ 
luth.  On  Dec.  1,  1891,  when  he  joined 
the  Duluth  Herald  he  comprised  the 
entire  advertising  staff.  He  was  soon  ■ 
named  advertising  manager  and  built 
up  a  large  staff  and  subsequently  be-  ' 
came  general  manager.  He  served  as 
Duluth  postmaster  from  1918  to  1920. 

He  was  the  oldest  executive  on  the  j 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  in 
point  of  service.  I 

His  wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 
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FLAT  STEREOTYPEI 
COMBINATION  SAW 
AND  TRIMMER 


E.  M.  WATSON 


E.  M.  Watson,  70,  president  and 
editor  of  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  since  1905,  died  there  Nov.  30. 
He  had  been  an  honorary  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri 
and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  started  his  newspaper  career  at 
the  age  of  14. 


Takes  Full  Newspaper  So* 
Plate — Adjustable  Si* 
Table — Straight  Edges  fw 
Rip  and  Cross  Cut  Sawin? 
— Accurate — Fast. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PUSS  CO  j 
PILSEN  STATION  CHICAW 


HiJfOR  DECEMBER  4.  1937 


COBBECTION 

Prom  Baltimore,  Buffalo  and  San 
Antonio  come  reports  of  error  in  last 
vreA’s  article  by  John  Guernsey, 
economist  for  Media  Records,  who 
cited  sellinft  prices  of  various  news¬ 
papers  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
for  higher  circulation  revenue.  The 
article  erroneously  said:  “Sunday 
papers  selling  at  less  than  10c  despite 
l(5c  competitors  include  the  Baltimore 
Sun.”  There  are  two  Sunday  papers 
in  Baltimore,  the  Sun  and  the  Ameri- 
ccs.  The  fact  is  both  deliver  to  the 
home  for  5c  per  copy  and  are  sold  on 
the  street  for  10c.  In  Buffalo,  the 
article  said  the  Times  at  2c  competes 
with  the  News  at  3c.  The  price  of  the 
Times  is  3c  and  has  been  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936,  at  which  time  all  Buffalo 
papers  went  from  2c  to  3c.  In  San 
Antonio,  the  article  said  “the  Light 
at  2c  competes  with  the  News  at  3c.” 
And  referring  to  cities  where  there  are 
two  Sunday  papers  in  comp)etition, 
both  selling  below  10c,  it  listed  the  city 
of  San  Antonio. 

Hie  facts  are;  On  June  14.  1937, 
both  the  News  and  the  Light  increased 
the  price  of  their  paper  from  2c  to  3c. 
The  Light,  which  had  always  sold  its 
Sunday  paper  for  10c  outside  of  the 
city,  in  competition  with  the  Sunday 
Express  at  5c,  raised  the  price  from  5c 
to  10c  in  the  city,  with  the  Express 
remaining  at  5c.  In  September  the 
Express  lowered  its  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  from  75c  to  73c  in  the  city, 
and  Nov.  29  the  Light  raised  its  sub¬ 
scription  price  in  the  city  from  65c  to 
80c  a  month. 


ENGRAVERS  RETURN 

(Py  tricgrapli  to  Kdiiok  &  I’cbmsher) 

Dayton.  O.,  Dec.  2 — Following  a 
one-month  strike,  members  of  Dayton 
Hioto-Engravers’  Union  No.  60,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Dayton  News,  Dayton 
Journal  and  Dayton  Herald,  returned 
to  work  here  today  on  the  three  news¬ 
papers  at  their  old  hourly  rate  and  a 
lower  weekly  wage. 

The  union  struck  for  an  increase  in 
weekly  wages  and  a  downward  revi¬ 
sion  in  hours.  The  strike  was  settled 
by  the  union  accepting  a  new  con¬ 
tract  for  one  year,  continuing  hourly 
rates  in  effect  since  July  1,  1934,  and 
reducing  the  work-week  to  40  hours, 
making  the  weekly  wage  $58.16  days 
and  $62.72  nights  as  against  the  prev¬ 
ious  wage  of  $64  days  and  $69  nights. 

President  Edward  J.  Volz  of  I.  S. 
A  E.  U.,  International  Representative 
Fred  Ballbach.  Eugene  MacKinnon, 
chairman  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  ANPA,  Lewis  B.  Rock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal-Herald,  and 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  News,  attended 
the  session  at  which  the  new  contract 
was  negotiated. 

The  publishers,  who  acted  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  on  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute,  declared  no  advertising  or  cir¬ 
culation  losses  resulted  from  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  engraving  departments  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .50  par  Ima 

3  Timas  —  ,40  par  liaa 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .75  par  lina 

4  Timas  —  .60  par  lina 

Count  til  words  to  tha  lina  whan  sanding 
cash  with  ordar.  Ads  charged  to  astab- 
lithad  accounts  will  bo  billed  for  tha 
counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Mirtimum  space,  three  lines.  Tha  Editor 
&  Publisher  ratarvat  tha  right  to  clauify, 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Public  Notice 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  TOM 
HIGGINS,  who,  until  recently,  was 
working  on  Omaha  World  Herald.  plenKe 
addresH  Box  2993,  Kditor  tc  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Appraisiag 

Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 

tor  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses.  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  Y'ork 

Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

Dally-Mornlng — Gross  1936  in  excess  $100,- 
000.00.  Price  $75,000.00.  Cash  $50,000.00. 
M.  0.  Moore.  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly 
Hills,  California. 

Dally  In  Pennsylvania;  no  competition;  40 
years  old;  clean  community  not  in  coal 
lields.  This  newspaper  and  its  building 
are  to  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  Exclu 
sive  sales  agent  —  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corporation,  Times  Bldg.,  Times  t^uare. 
New  York. 

For  Sale — Morning  daily  newspaper,  ade¬ 
quately  equipped;  two  linotypes.  Duplex 
press;  legal  publication.  Doing  over 
$25,000  gross  business  in  thriving  south¬ 
western  city  of  20,000  population.  Box 
2982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Maryland  Weekly,  exclusive  field,  large  cir¬ 
culation  ;  from  12  to  20  pages  each  ymb- 
lication.  Nets  owner  approximately  $5,000 
per  year.  Extraordinary  opportunity  in 
tine  location  at  a  sacrifice  price  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  one  half  cash.  Sale  must 
be  made  promptly.  Write  or  wire  for  com¬ 
plete  details.  Exclusive  sales  agent — 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation,  Times 
Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York. 

Southwestern  dally  and  commercial  shop  in 
prosperous  and  growing  city.  $75,000, 
including  fifty  foot  front  building.  $40,- 
000  cash  to  handle.  Persons  interested 
must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  handle. 
Not  a  forced  sale,  but  owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Box  2965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly,  16  years  old,  radius  50  miles 
New  Y'ork,  good  linage,  bright  future. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Box  2988,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Nawtpapar  Brokars 

The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Bst.  1808, 
National  Newspaper  Brokers.  Offices 
Jackson,  Michigan,  and  337  W.  5th  S*., 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feigbner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Circalatioa  Preoiafioa 

For  good  nawspapera  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg..  Indianapolis. 

Halp  Waatad 

Advertising  solicitor,  young,  experienced. 
Capable  of  writing  ropy  and  making  lay¬ 
outs.  Moderate  starting  salary.  Write 
today,  in  confidence,  for  registration 
form. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC.,  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULATION  MAN 

A  large,  aggres-sive,  fast-growing,  middle 
west  newspaper,  whose  publisher  ranks 
the  circulation  department  FIRST  in  im¬ 
portance,  has  opening  in  its  circulation 
department  for  young  man.  not  exceed 
ing  35  years  of  age.  Good  education 
essential.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
development  and  progress. 

Prefer  midwest  applicants*  who  are  now 
employed  as  circulation  managers  or 
assistants  on  smaller  newspapers  anil 
have  had  several  years’  experience 
handling  both  men  and  boys. 

Apply  at  once,  giving  complete  history  of 
education,  business-  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Enclose  jihoto.  All  applica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Write  Box  2991). 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Man  railing  on  newspapers  to  sell 
service  desired  by  editorial  and  mechani 
cal  departments.  Used  for  years  by  lead 
ing  newspapers  throughout  United  States 
and  Canada.  Liberal  commission  for 
high-grade  salesman.  Give  full  jiarticu- 
lars,  which  will  be  held  confidential. 
Box  2955.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  young  woman  as  bookkeeper,  sec 
retary,  all  round  handyman  small  daily 
Must  have  zip.  personality  and  experi¬ 
ence.  .$20.  per  week.  Box  2950.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NO  "HAIR-SPLITTING" 

ON  THIS  SCORE  .  .  . 

Here’s  the  unsolicited  quotation  of  one  advertiser  disposing  of  a 
Casting  Machine:  “We  had  excellent  results— the  machine  has  been 
sold.” 

THAT  UNUSED  EQUIPMENT 

Can  be  converted  into  cash — Invest  in  a  Want-Ad  and  Reap  a 
Profit  .  .  .  NOW. 


SitaatioRS  WaRted 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Now  located  Eastern  city  of  lOO.oOo 
wants  greater  opportunity.  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  and  small  papers,  in 
competitive  and  non-competitive  situa¬ 
tions.  Splendid  record  handling  staffs-, 
knows  promotion,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
national  and  elas-sified.  Convincing  record, 
excellent  references.  $8,000.  Box  3000, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Advertising  man  now  employed  on  Metro 
politan  daily  desires  change  to  smaller 
paper  of  around  20,000  or  more  circula¬ 
tion  as  adv'?rtising  manager.  College 
graduate,  29  years  old  and  has  had  Na¬ 
tional,  Loral,  and  classified  experience. 
Address  Box  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  solicitor  or  Manager,  10  Years' 
experience.  31,  married,  college  educa 
tion.  Aggressive.  Box  2978,  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 

Assistant  Publisher  or  General  Manner. 
Approximately  20  years  with  The  Miami 
Herald.  Starting  as  Cirenlation  Manager 
with  this  paper  in  1917.  I  was  promoted 
to  Business  Manager  and  successively  to 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher.  Prior  to  com 
ing  to  the  Herald,  1  was  Circulation  Man 
ager  of  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  five 
years-,  and  held  the  same  position  for  two 
years  on  "rhe  Charlotte  Chronicle,  now- 
extinct.  Satisfactory  assurance  of  my 
qualifications  and  Integrity  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  former  publisher  of  The 
Miami  Herald.  Available  because  of  new 
ow-nership  of  said  paper.  Interested  par¬ 
ties  may  reach  me  by  addressing  mail  to 
P.  O.  Box  515,  North  Miami,  Florida, 

Cartoonist.  Experienced.  23  years,  single. 
Go  anywhere.  Only  aaks  chance  to  send 
varied  reprints,  details.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  Box  2926.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation.  (Groups)  Trade  Magazine 
Salesman  Coast  to  Coast  Department 
Stores,  wants  direct  connection  with 
Publisher.  Box  3005,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  references.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Box  2939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Cirenlation  Manager — Expert  in  installing 
and  operating  Little  Merchant  system. 
Outstanding  record  increased  circulation 
and  economy.  Several  years  experience 
Metropolitan  dailies  in  subordinate  ca¬ 
pacity.  Y^oung.  Energetic.  College  edu¬ 
cated.  Now  employed.  Want  opportu¬ 
nity  circulation  manager  smaller  news¬ 
paper  (up  to  30.000).  Prefer  West.  Box 
2944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Desk  Man — Reporter;  special  knowledge 
motion  pictures,  politics.  University- 
graduate  (A.B..  A.M..  M.S.  Journalism), 
Age  22.  Box  2995,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Editor — 13 years  present  position  on  one 
of  best  edited  metropolitan  dailies  seeks 
smaller  paper  editorship.  23  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  43.  Box  2933,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SitRatioRi  WaRttd 

Editor  of  Dally  Dartmouth  last  year,  age 
21,  seeks  opportunity  to  get  started  in 
newspaper  w-ork.  Salary  secondary.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Herbert  Levine,  720  West 
End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

English  M.  P.,  author  and  Journalist,  offers 
nonpartisan  column:  wide  experience 
and  shrewd  insight  into  British  and 
world  affairs.  Widelyr  traveled,  lived  one 
year  U.  S.  A.  Contributor  London  Dail 
ies  on  Polities  (home  and  foreign),  and 
social  topics.  Box  2960,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Moderate  salary  employs  desk  man^ 
porter,  experienced  large,  small  dailies. 
Never  fired.  Box  2927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Movie- Dramatic  Reviewer,  news  reporter; 
24,  but  experienced.  University  gradu¬ 
ate;  best  references;  any  size  paper. 
Box  2996,  Editor  &  Publifc-her. _ 

Newspaper  Woman  of  wide  editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  available  for  reporting  or  desk 
work.  Best  references.  Particulars 
upon  application.  Box  2974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Photographer  beginner,  32.  single,  free¬ 
lance  experience,  college  education.  Equip¬ 
ment;  Speed  Graphic  and  Kxakta. 
Weekly  or  daily,  (io  anywhere.  Jerry 
M.  Kenny.  Box  402.  Valparaiso.  Indiana. 

Reporter-Deskman.  Editorial  A8si--tant,  21; 
■Newspaper  and  magazine  experience 
Ki-ferences.  College  graduate.  Travel 
anywhere.  .Salary  secondary.  Box  2994. 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

VIGOROUS 

newspapei-nian,  outstanding  record  New 
York,  seeks  connection  aggressive  city 
or  tow-n  newspaper  or  Pictorial  Magazine. 

AM  EXPERT 

in  editing,  pictures,  costs,  policies,  news 
and  general  administration;  can  increase 
circulation.  Have  been  editor  publisher 
of  important  )>ublications  and  articles 
by  me  appear  in  leading  magazines. 

START  OUT 

salary  reasonable,  provided  definite  future 
exists.  Box  2985.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_  MRchaRical  EqRipmRRt  for  Sal* 

Model  “E”  Duplex  eight  years  old  now  run¬ 
ning.  One  of  each:  Model  14.  8.  3,  Lino 
types.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Le 
Messager.  Lew-iston,  Maine.  Available 
shortly.  Make  offer. _ 

Model  14  Linotype,  folly  equipped,  ready 
to  run;  with  electric  pot,  three  auxiliary 
magazines,  four  fonts  mats  and  A.C. 
motor.  Located  South  Carolina.  Bar 
gain  for  direct  shipment.  Thos.  W. 
Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mvchajiical  EgRipRioRt  for  Salt 

Newspaper  Web  Press  adaptable  for  color 
and  stereotype  equipment  or  complete 
Plant.  Box  3002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Small  capacity  stereotype  press  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  printing  tabloid.  Cost  must  be 
low.  Box  2984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photo-ERgraviRg  EqRtpRMRt  For  Sal* 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


TO  GET  A  NEWSPAPER 
JOB  —  USE  THIS 
QUICK  PLAN  . . . 

Tliree  “situation”  ads  in  Editor  & 
PuBU-SHER.  Tliese  Rates  .\pply  " 


('aMli  in  advance  with  order 

Tount  nIx  wordH  to  caeli  line 

1  Insertion— -50c  i»er 
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If  you  want  to  send  personal 
bulletins  to  prospective  employers, 
ask  about  our  special  photo-litho 
bulletin  service. 
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ADDRESS:  Classified  Department, 

Times  BaiMing,  Timet  Square,  New  York 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


ECHOES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  war 

and  a  newspaper  era  long  dead  will 
be  heard  when  or  if  the  libel  suit  of 
Max  Annenberg 

Gketft  of  a  against  Burton  Ras- 

n  coe  comes  to  trial. 

Oood  A90 

Walk  Agoia  publisher  co-defend¬ 
ants  filed  their  an¬ 
swer  this  week  to  Mr.  Annenberg’s 
charge  that  he  was  libeled  in  “Before 
I  Forget,”  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Ras- 
coe  recalls  the  circulation  battles  of 
Chicago  30  to  35  years  ago.  The  an¬ 
swer  reiterates  the  original  stories, 
maybe  decorates  them  a  bit,  and  re¬ 
produces  newspaper  headings  of  1907- 
1911  that  read  strangely  today. 

Chicago  has  never  been  a  city  of 
tender  newspapers.  It  isn’t  today. 
Competition  for  news,  advertising,  and 
circulation  is  probably  more  bitter 
there  than  in  any  other  American  city, 
though  the  dozen  newspapers  of  a 
quarter  century  back  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  half  that  number.  But  the 
Chicago  of  1937  is  a  tame  newspaper 
arena  compared  with  what  prevailed 
between  1930  and  1912,  the  era  with 
which  Mr.  Rascoe  particularly  deals. 
Conditions  that  prevailed  then  are 
seen  darkly  today,  obscured  in  the  red 
haze  of  a  capital-labor  conflict  and  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  between  the 
new  Hearst  newspapers  and  the  es¬ 
tablished  publications.  There  were 
few  disinterested  parties  to  report  the 
thing  objectively.  Those  engaged  in 
it  gave  themselves  all  the  best  of  it 
in  print  at  the  moment;  today,  the 
surviving  participants  are  torn  be¬ 
tween  a  desire  to  gild  the  old  stories 
and  a  wish  to  put  it  all,  forgotten, 
behind  them. 

The  two  Annenberg  brothers  have 
come  far  since  they  worked  in  Chi¬ 
cago  three  decades  ago.  They  were 
young,  husky,  and  aggressive,  as  they 
had  to  be  to  hold  the  Hearst  pace  of 
1902.  Mr.  Hearst  was  fresh  from  New 
York,  where  in  seven  years  he  had 
brou^t  the  Evening  Journal  from 
scratch  to  nearly  a  million  circulation. 
That  wasn’t  done  by  any  Alphonse 
and  Gaston  “after  you  my  deah  fel¬ 
low”  technique,  but  none  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  critics  claim  that  the  feat 
was  accomplished  by  arson,  mayhem, 
or  murder,  as  the  chroniclers  say  of 
Chicago’s  subsequent  struggle.  New 
York  was  behind  him,  successful,  and 
Mr.  Hearst  wanted  to  duplicate  the  job 
in  Chicago. 

It  may  be  that  Chicago  of  1900  was 
a  rougher  and  cruder  metropolis  than 
the  ancient  New  York.  Street  cor¬ 
ners,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have  had  a 
hi^er  tactical  value  there;  still  do. 
for  that  matter,  while  in  New  York 
they  constitute  a  relatively  small  ele¬ 
ment  in  today’s  newspaper  sales.  The 
infant  Hearst  papers  had  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  comer  newsstands  and 
corner  boys  to  be  sold,  and  it  was  up 
to  the  lusty  Max  Annenberg  to  get 
them  there.  The  numerous  other 
newspapers  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr. 
Rascoe  singles  out  the  Tribune  as 
Mr.  Hearst’s  sole  opponent,  had  men 
equally  on  the  job  to  see  that  the 
newcomers  did  not  get  where  the 
Hearst  headline  and  news  methods 
would  assure  their  sale. 

Who  struck  the  first  blows,  who 
dumped  the  first  wagons,  bum^  the 
first  bundles  or  tumbled  them  into 
the  gooey  river — on  these  points  the 
historian  will  fiind  little  information. 
His  sources  will  be  the  records  of 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

courts,  years  later,  and  the  files  of 
newspapers  to  whom  all  competitors 
were  agents  of  Satan.  Whoever 
started  the  ruckus,  it  was  in  full  blast 
for  several  years,  and  all  parties,  in 
self-defense,  made  their  wallops  as 
deadly  as  possible.  One  lunatic  act 
provoked  another,  reprisal  generated 
new  reprisals,  and  many  things  were 
done  that  must  have  l^n  regretted 
in  the  quiet  intervals  between  them. 
None  of  the  proprietors  nor  the  re¬ 
sponsible  executives  cared  to  know 
too  much  of  what  went  on,  but  it  is 
a  safe  wager  that  they  entered  the 
spirit  of  the  battle  to  the  extent  that 
a  day’s  defeat  was  not  taken  with 
resignation. 

In  the  nearly  10  years  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  raged,  several  Chicago  newspapers 
fell  by  the  wayside.  Historians  are 
silent  on  the  degree  to  which  the  war 
of  the  street  corners  contributed  to 
their  decease,  but  at  the  finish,  the 
Tribune  and  the  Examiner  stood  as 
nearly  equal  in  circulation.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  how  Mr.  Annenberg  was 
signed  to  a  three-year  contract  by 
Hearst  and  went  to  the  Tribune  a 
month  later  can  be  found  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  a  long-drawn  court  tran¬ 
script.  It  may  be  important  to  the 
present  libel  litigants,  but  it  is  a  long- 
dead  story  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

«  «  • 

HOW  MUCH  the  picture  had  changed 

in  a  few  years  appeared  when  the 
Chicago  Tribune  owners  decided  to 
establish  the  New 
Now  York  Govo  York  Daily  News.  Mr. 

CkicogooRC  Hearst  was  one  of 
Tu  j  u  u  several  long-estab- 
Tko  Glad  Haad  ijshed  New  York  pro¬ 
prietors  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war,  and  he  joined  with 
the  other  New  York  publishers  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  facilities  of  the  morning 
newspaper  distribution  system  to  the 
newcomer.  The  infant  Daily  News 
went  on  the  wagons  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  World,  Herald,  Sun,  Tribune, 
and  Times,  paying  its  share  of  the 
cost  and  having  no  barriers  tossed  in 
its  way.  It  has  as  good  a  place  on 
the  street  and  subway  stands  as  any 
of  the  others,  and  without  a  cut  or  a 
bruise  it  started  the  upward  circula¬ 
tion  course  that  carried  it  to  the  top 
in  a  decade. 

The  slugging,  burning,  and  shooting 
of  ten  years  before  had  written  their 
own  finis.  Newspapers  could  not 
long  stand  before  all  sections  of  the 
public  as  sponsors  of  men  who  knew 
no  law,  who  took  the  commands  of 
ruthless  superiors,  multiplied  them 
by  ten  and  added  a  couple  on  their 
own  account.  The  often-cited  charge 
that  the  Chicago  circulation  wars 
sowed  the  seeds  of  gangdom  and 
rocketeering  is  easier  to  state  than  to 
prove.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who 
appeared  as  alleged  newspaper  slug¬ 
gers  and  were  later  erased  in  the  boot¬ 
leg  wars,  were  a  type  peculiar  to 
Chicago’s  last  generation.  They 
selected  the  newspaper  war  as  the 
most  convenient  outlet  for  their  law¬ 
less  energy.  They  did  not  break  into 
journalism  in  any  other  city.  Their 
tactics  were  not  employed  by  other 
Hearst  newspapers;  they  were  not  evi¬ 
dent  in  any  of  Mr.  Annenberg’s  sub¬ 
sequent  operations,  which  won  greater 
success  than  his  early  Chicago  battles. 

Without  reference  to  the  pending 
litigation,  it  seems  fair  to  consider  the 
Chicago  violence  of  30  years  a  product 
of  peculiar  times  and  circumstances. 
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came  the  A.B.C.,  the  advertia«VA^ 
nn  circulation  created  by 
press  counter,  busting  theoSr a! 
per’s  boys  in  the  jaw  or  giving 
gilt  clocks  and  sets  of  diah^^^ 


for  which  res{>onsibility  can  be  laid 
to  no  man,  no  newspaper,  nor  any 
group  of  newspapers.  A  corruptly 
luled  city,  with  inefficient  police,  with 
more  newspapers  than  could  possibly 
find  buyers,  a  sizable  floating  popula¬ 
tion  which  found  crime  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  work,  and  a  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  system  that  lent  itself  to 
public  violence  rather  than  to  the 
snide  kneeing  and  gouging  of  other 
commerce — these  were  the  factors  that 
made  1900-1912  years  that  Chicagoans 
and  newspaper  people  prefer  not  to 
remember. 

•  •  * 

SOME  CIRCULATORS  may  recall 

those  hardy  days,  but  ninety  per 
cent  of  today’s  class  grew  up  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  school.  Street 
A  Now  corner  sales  have 

Philotopky 

100  p>er  cent  to  a  rel- 
Arrivos  atively  small  fraction 

of  the  41,000,000  pa¬ 

pers  sold  daily  in  1937.  Even  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  position  on  a  newsstand 
retains  a  lot  of  its  old  value,  the  big 
idea  is  to  get  the  paper  into  the  home. 

That  idea  wrought  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  thinking  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  morning  papers  of  1910 
were  built  for  men,  particularly  busi¬ 
ness  men,  with  good  local  yams  and 
sports  for  the  common  p)eople.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  picked  up  at  the  comer  on 
the  way  to  work,  and  it  was  a  rare 
accident  if  the  housewife  saw  the 
local  morning  sheet.  Evening  papers 
long  before  had  the  glimmering  of 
the  idea  that  women  do  the  buying 
and  had  conducted  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  features  designed  to 
appeal  to  women,  except  incidentally, 
were  practically  unknown  in  the 
mornings. 

It  may  be  going  out  on  a  limb,  but 
we’ll  hazard  the  notion  that  the  same 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  battled  Hearst 
for  street  sales  prior  to  1912,  was  the 
first  morning  paper  to  develop  home- 
appeal  features  in  a  massive  way 
Everything  that  the  successful  eve¬ 
ning  papers  had  used  to  get  them- 
.selves  read  by  women  and  children 
was  adapted  to  its  own  purposes  by 
the  Tribune  and  imitated  by  news¬ 
papers  in  scores  of  cities.  Street  sales 
were  still  important,  and  Mr.  Rascoe 
credits  Max  Annenberg  with  having 
introduced  the  eight-column  streamer 
(more  likely  seven  columns  in  those 
days)  as  a  daily  feature  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  It  had  been  used  by  Hearst  in 
New  York  for  years  on  the  Journal, 
but  it  was  never  made  a  “must”  on 
any  morning  paper  except  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  It  has  never  become  widespread 
morning  paper  practice  and  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  die  out  of  evening  paper 
dress.  Comics,  columns,  and  other 
features  are  now  commonplace  to  all 
morning  papers,  the  New  York  Times 
being  probably  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  the  country  that  carries 
no  funnies. 

ITiat  technique  required  a  different 
type  circulation  manager  than  the 
strong  man  who  could  direct  a  crew 
of  bullies,  keep  rough  accoimts  and  a 
close  eye  on  the  stables.  ITiese  news¬ 
papers  had  to  be  sold,  copy  by  copy, 
to  the  reader,  not  dumped  in  a  bundle 
on  a  comer.  The  new  circulation 
manager  had  to  know  a  selling  head¬ 
line,  whether  a  comic  or  a  serial  story 
would  make  circulation,  how  much, 
and  how  much  he  might  hold  after  it 
had  ended.  About  that  time,  too. 


new  circulator,  in  addition  to 
as  editorial  counselor,  had  to  dm? 
fingers  into  the  accounting 
ment.  Before  long,  he  was  in  a  b 
his  neck.  ^ 

It  was  inunediately  plain  tool* 
the  boy  who  could  hold  hit 
a  street  comer  might  not  bt 
to  carrying  a  route  and  sellkMlI 
subscribers,  and  that  the  kindg^l 
rection  which  made  him  a 
machine  could  probably  not 
a  salesman.  So  the  r 
ager  had  to  learn  and  be  ableto^^l 
the  art  of  selling — gently.  The 
whom  Henry  Mencken  ncfd 
Neanderthal  men  disappeaiod(^^| 
ually  from  the  newspaper  payrd^^l 
*  *  * 

THE  CHANGE  is  all  to  the  goo(li.^^g 

tensive  cultivation  of  the  homcH- 
ket  has  more  than  doubled  ne«i|^t 

circulation  sioc»% 

Altruism  war.  More  thm," 

Agrees  With  boys  ^ 

Busiaess 

Business  newspaper  ak) 

training  school  m|| 
same  time,  with  none  of  the  ciuoNI 
scars  that  might  have  been  exjpmld 
from  the  old  days  of  battling  for  ». 
ners  and  sleeping  under  a  wagon,  b 
the  place  of  the  scars,  the  kids  Inn 
a  solid  business  training,  they  bm 
had  a  weekly  income  in  exess  i 
what  they  might  have  earned  by  am 
difficult  and  dangerous  work, 
most  of  them  have  a  more  thsen# 
understanding  of  the  newspa^i■^ 
tion  that  you’d  expect  of  a  boy  kls 
’teens. 

There  has  been  exploitatlag  d 
course,  as  there  always  will  be  lim 
men  profit  from  the  labor  of  ottm 
The  ideal  circulation  manager  is  11 
more  common  than  the  ideal  edhi. 
minister,  or  physician,  but  idiiln 
not,  most  of  them  have  sensed  Ant 
responsibility  for  the  physieri  ai 
moral  health  of  the  youngNlftis 
their  charge  for  three  or  four  bmu 
a  day.  And  that  goes  a  long  wiy  led 
of  the  proposed  child  labor  laad- 
ment.  The  motive  is  more  powid 
than  noble  altruism — it  is  good  bai' 
ness  to  treat  the  boys  fairiy,  iiAt 
them  proud  to  belong  to  the  nsee- 
paper  organization  and  proud  k  lAn 
years  of  their  association  wiA  it 
The  circulation  manager  who  wA 
that  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  hi 
kids  is  not  doing  a  job  eitlar  i> 
himself,  his  paper,  or  the  boys,  hk 
he  is  out  of  time  with  the  leads*  h 
newspaper  circulation. 

In  only  one  major  city  is  the  bau 
delivery  of  newspapers  carried  •• 
largely  by  adults.  The  Baltia|* 
Sunpapers  for  many  years  have  aa»* 
tained  a  corps  of  men  for  this  aisi 
They  give  it  full  time,  and,  of  caa* 
handle  far  larger  routes  than  are  oidH 
narily  given  to  boys.  The  SunpW* 
are  satisfied  with  the  results,  but  Asy 
constitute  a  newspaper  law  unto  tiau* 
selves  in  many  respects. 

The  school  boy  carrier  system  Ml 
not  be  the  last  word  in  newiplia 
distribution,  but  it  typifies  the 
plete  change  in  newspaper 
that  has  taken  place  since  1910.  ^ 
newspaper  of  today  is  a  pert  of  • 
family  in  millions  of  AmericiA  *•  1 
Canadian  homes.  It  is  edited  and  da- 
tributed  accordingly — a  piece  of  M 
lightened  selfishness  that  * 

pay  almost  immediately  and  will 
tinue  to  pay  more  as  these  boys 
older.  ITiey  are  all  potential  fn** 
of  the  press  in  perpetuity. 
wasn’t  true  of  the  Horatio 
boy. 


